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It might have been anywhere in Africa. It happened to he on 
the main street of Lagos, the capital of Nigeria. A knot of gig- 
gling and shuffling young men were watching a man and girl 
tussling with each other. As I drew nearer I saw the girl alone 
was not smiling, she was struggling in earnest. Her arm was 
being bent in a jujitsu hold and pain was contorting her face. 

Instinctively I wanted to help her, 

"Stop hurting that girl, instantly," I ordered, taking full ad- 
vantage of my age and color. 

The boy looked up for a second, not relaxing his firm twist, 
and smilingly tried to reassure me. 

"Don't worry, madam, f) he answered, "she is my wife 1 / 1 



FOR A' THAT AND A' THAT 



What tho* on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray and a that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A woman's a woman for a that. 

ROBERT BURNS 



with apologies to Burns 
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The car that carried the author, driver, steward, and bush equipment 
across Nigeria to Bamenda Station, and to the end of the road at the 
foot of Laakom Mountain. 

Starting up the mountain with 22 carriers led by Zacheus guide and 
interpreter. 

From his lookout, the Fon sent his sedan chair to carry her up the 
last mile. 

Flanked by monolithic stones, the Fon sits upon his throne, com- 
manding a view for miles in every direction. 

The Fon's guesthouse is in full view of those who might like to keep 
tab on a guest, 

Here women cultivated the soil; men languished in idleness. 

No one could enter or leave the Fon's compound or the village below 
without crossing the courtyard. 

Atop the mountain there were no onlookers* Here the Fon was more 
relaxed, and here the author came most often, talking or letting the 
silence rest comfortably between them. 

The Fon's compound is built on the descending side of the mountain. 
Usually you can tell how many wives a man has by counting his 
rooftops* The author tried in vain. 



Nbu, the Fon's cook, ranks high in his favor. 

Behind the young wife fetching water is the usual coterie of idlers 
watching the girls go by, with a running commentary of lewd remarks. 

Ask any Kom man or woman to describe a pretty girl and they will 
start with "firm, strong, small, protruding breasts," and they may not 
get around to the face. 

Sama, the Fon's favorite child, with his brother, Yuh, whom the 
Little Trudge resembled. 

The author with Zacheus and Funkun, the Fon's privileged niece. 

Rows of wives' homes were abandoned and the Fon threatened to 
tear them down and use them for firewood. 

Fien, the Head Wife, and Sama's mother. 

A young wife who showed the interior of her home to the author. 

Seated on his throne under the euphorbia tree, the Fon was mani- 
cured by the author at his urgent request. 

A conservative chief on his way to court, dressed as his forebears, 
bare from the waist up, 

Johnny Ngang, the Prime Minister, 

Koruh, with the blouse she put In evidence, and the man found 
guilty of beating a woman who was not his wife* 

A maze of stone stairs and cobbled courts leads into the courtyard, 
bare except for a stone-slab throne, above which hang framed por- 
traits of the British King and Queen. 

The stag line, the Fen's sons and key men, coldly and appraisingly 
watched the Fen's wives dance. 

A folding chair had been placed in the throne enclosure for the author. 

The Fon's favorites danced for him and made music with a variety 
of instruments. 

Men drinking at entrance to Fon's compound* on stone wall ringing 
ancient site of the Bikom Court of Justice* 



Kom women going to market. 
The chongwan the medicine man, 
The snake and herb doctor. 

Ranged behind their chief in battalion formation, the Fulani, in full 
regalia, galloped toward the author in ceremonial farewell. 

Aluma had tried to run away several times. 

Sitting in the sun, cuddling her week-old baby in her lap, Ngom 
seemed like a Black Madonna, 



CHAPTER 



'HE Fon of Bikom, who never moves from his mountainside, was 
not prepared for a global stellar role. It came like a bombshell 
First reports gave him six hundred wives, but that proved to be 
an exaggeration; about one hundred is more nearly correct. 

I have just been to his far distant, primitive compound, as the 
guest of this Fon whose any whim is law, subject only to the 
mandatory power discreetly invoked. Even there, I found, no one 
man, not even a king, is able to withstand the forces that every- 
where are giving women the courage to follow their hearts' desire. 
Fifty-four of the Foris wives ran away! 

This is a story about the Fon and his one hundred wives, but 
curiously it has its beginning in the Middle West of the United 
States with a slight English girl completing her eleventh year 
at a Dominican convent in Chicago. A barely perceptible air of 
difference about her was traceable not only to her delicate beauty 
but to her accent: the cadences were unmistakably American. 

Tiny and fragile, she managed to move rapidly, to cover a lot 
of ground, to push through a prodigious amount of work, to 
demonstrate her sincerity and devotion in choosing to teach in 
distant obscurity. 

On her twenty-first birthday she was far from Chicago and 
her family in England, She was a fully ordained nun on her 
first assignment in British West Africa, With each year spent 
in Africa the sister grew closer to her black pupils, more in- 
tensely aware of their difficulties and problems. No day was long 
enough to crowd everything in. But there was so much that 
could not be done and that was what troubled her* 

A pupil drawn to the Catholic faith was often unable to spend 
her life as a convert within it. Frequently the girl had been 
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pledged in marriage by her parents while still a child and was 
the acknowledged .property of her future husband. As her 
thirteenth or fourteenth year approached, the time when the 
groom would take possession of the girl was imminent. If the 
man were of high estate it was not even possible to negotiate 
with him, the girl had to be delivered on demand. 

These were not case records to be noted and filed, these were 
girls whom the sister had nursed and tended through illness, 
taught to read, write, sew, and cook, seen grow and develop, 
who now looked to her for escape, th&se were her frightened 
children. It was she who had taught them their catechism, the 
living reality of the first lesson, 

. , . Man is a creature composed of body and soul, and made 
in the image and likeness of God. , . . 

For time without count, polygamy, forced marriage, dowry 
payment given and accepted for girls "bride price" had been 
the law and custom of Africa, Rebellion usually proved fruitless. 
Overzealous church workers sometimes found themselves trans- 
ferred to other territories, or cautioned by their superiors to act 
with less impulse and more discretion* What was gained by pro- 
test to save one, they were told, if thereby opportunity were 
delayed, or lost, to save many? 

Helpless indignation churned and finally boiled over in the 
distressed nun* Unburdening her heart, she reported the cir- 
cumstances of native marriage as she personally knew them, or 
had heard of them, in a composite, symbolic story, centering on 
the Fon of Bikom, of Bamenda Province, in the British Camer- 
oons, reputed to have six hundred wives. 

"Just Cargo" was one of a series of many stories sent by her to 
the official organ of her order, a paper of limited circulation. A 
busy nun must always look to the future, renew her strength, 
and refuel her courage. The story, having been written, was for- 
gotten* In a few weeks, however, the thirty-two^earold nun 
and the Fon were making international headlines* 

HUMAN EIGHTS COMMISSION F3LEASE NOTE insisted an organ- 
ization of English women, publishers of the G&kholia Citizen,, 

The nun's graphic story about the Fon had given them dyna- 
mite to reanimate their long campaign against the injustices of 
Afecan marriage. With t fanfare of publicity they charged that 
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the Fon's polygamous establishment and forced marriages in a 
mandated territory were contrary to the human rights guaran- 
teed in the United Nations charter. They demanded that the 
UN take some action. 

Front pages of the New York Times and the Herald Tribune 
carried cable dispatches from their London offices. Editorial 
comment snowballed. Newspapers all over the world had some- 
thing to say about the Fon and polygamy. Officials of Nigeria, 
Great Britain's largest colony, responsible for the administration 
of the neighboring Cameroons, and the bishop began to be bom- 
barded with letters. The Colonial Office initiated investigations. 

The excitement generated by Sister Loretta's story was the 
final sequence of years of organized protests by international 
organizations and high-placed individuals of all faiths, Originally 
poured into the unheeding ears of the League of Nations. All 
of them reiterated that government officials did not usually come 
in contact with native women and were poorly informed about 
them. But they were consistently ignored. 

British women looked with envy on French victory; theirs had 
been a parallel but unrewarded struggle. Soeur Marie Andr6e 
du Sacr6 Coeur, missionary of Our Lady of Africa one of 
Cardinal Lavigerie's White Sistershad written a story too. Her 
book, La Femme Noire en Afrique Occidentale, passionately 
summarized several years of research. 

The first nun in history to appear before the French Chamber 
of Deputies, Soeur Marie pleaded with them to safeguard the 
basic rights of African women in French colonial territories. By 
her eloquent sincerity she was able to wipe out indifference, to 
crystallize traditional justice into action. A decree embodying 
radical changes in custom and practice was adopted by the 
Chamber and signed by the President, This was June, and 
World War II was declared in Europe and Africa the following 
September. 

Provisions of the decree, which applied to all the vast French 
colonies in Africa, declared that "consent of the parties con- 
cerned" was indispensable to the validity of marriage and to any 
contracts or agreements pertaining to it, and nullified all claims 
on widows by tjie deceased husband's family. Widows are usually 
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inherited by the estate. Legally thousands of African women 
had achieved human status. 

Adjacent to the French Cameroons where the new decrees 
applied are the British Cameroons, about which Sister Loretta 
had written, where native law and custom prevail, and where 
the British depend on the indirect rule of chiefs as the mainstay 
of discipline and authority. At least half of Sister Loretta's pupils 
came from the French side and were covered by the new reg- 
ulations. 

At Lake Success the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions was giving belated consideration to the petition that had 
been before them for some months past. The Council was con- 
fronted with the Fon's reputed six hundred wives. What was it 
going to do about them? 

Thirty-five-year-old bachelor Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, where a 
man may have several wives but shows delicate restraint, sug- 
gested that perjiaps the Fon was more in need of pity than 
censure, that he be left to suffer in his own way. The Russian 
delegate sharply disagreed, 

The delegate from China, where they have less advertised 
plural marriage, reminded the Council that any action taken 
"could be interpreted as disapproval, but not as censure, since 
this was not a custom introduced by the Governing body/' That 
made it clear that Great Britain had not inspired the large-scale 
romantic fancies of the Fon. 

Proudly referring to himself as coming from the only Chris- 
tian country in the Orient, the delegate from the Philippines 
insisted on decisive, immediate action. Supporting him was the 
Mexican delegate, who reminded the Council members that 
with their attitudes it would once have been impossible to sup- 
press cannibalism* 

Encouraged by this more earnest tone, the delegate from the 
Philippines referred to confidential memoranda* Rumor in the 
Cameroons had culminated with a case in court: the Fon's de- 
voted son was accused of commandeering girls not yet thirteen 
as future wives for his father* The Fon's wives began to evolve 
from statistical ciphers to creatures of flesh and blood, 

What years or pemstent pressure had failed to accomplish, 
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one frenetic story by the sister had made possible. A great in- 
ternational body declared the marriage circumstances of African 
women an area of its concern. 

And it was there agreed that a commission of the UN 
Trusteeship Council would personally investigate the multitudi- 
nous household of the Fon. 

Eventually, when I was already in Africa, the commission 
flew to West Africa on a routine inspection tour of mandated 
territories. The trip to the Fon was on the grand scale, A caval- 
cade of horsemen and stragglers escorted the UN party twelve 
miles up the mountain to the village of Laakom. Altogether there 
were about two hundred men, including all the top officials, the 
Commissioner of the Cameroons, the Acting Resident, and the 
District Officer. It was about ten in the morning when they ar- 
rived, about three in the afternoon when they departed. 

Sandwiched between the dances and entertainment in their 
honor, the commission had a private session with the Fon and 
his elders. Sticklers for impartiality and justice, they asked to be 
left alone, with no government officials present. The Fon's son, 
Sama Ndi, fluent in English, acted as interpreter. He had re- 
cently been acquitted for lack of formal evidence of kidnaping 
and forcibly holding a girl of twelve for his own, or his father's, 
pleasure. 

Indignantly the men of Laakom refuted the calumnies that 
had been heaped upon them. They declared themselves deter- 
mined to live according to' their own traditions with as many 
wives as suited them which had been the way of their fore- 
fathers and was that chosen by them. 

A petition signed by thirty-nine of the Fon's wives, complete 
with thumbprints, was presented. This stated that they were 
living in peace and contentment, and objected to any changes 
that might be introduced. Obviously unable to reach the com- 
mission were the women who may have found their position in- 
tolerable, unable to escape from it, 

Home again at Lake Success, the UN mission bowed out. 
The Fon's private life was outside their jurisdiction, they an- 
nounced. From then on the visit to the Fon was one of their 
best anecdotes, always certain of a good laugh. 
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I was haunted by things I wanted to know. How did it feel 
to be one of the Fon's wives? What did the wives really want? 
Since I had learned of the heartbreak in polygamy in another 
part of Africa, in Zululand, I was wary of official opinion. I knew 
that where people are involved there are conflict and emotion 
to be reckoned with. What passes for scientific detachment so 
often is officialdom untouched by vagrant riffles of sympathy. 

This was a test case, affecting perhaps the future hopes and 
happiness of millions of women. There are no easily procured 
figures on how many people practice polygamy, but the areas in 
which it is customary includes several hundred millions of men 
and women. I felt it imperative to examine well the conclusions 
of those who accepted polygamy as satisfactory for other women. 



CHAPTEB 



a 



N a bitterly cold night my cargo steamer sailed out of Brooklyn 
Harbor for the west coast of Africa. I was going to Nigeria and 
the British Cameroons, I was going to see the bishop, the sister 
who wrote the story, the government officials, the Fon and his 
one hundred wives* 

You cannot just drop in on a native chieftain the way you do 
on friends in Westchester or Connecticut. For months before 
sailing I had been in touch with the Nigerian government 
through the British Information Service in New York. They 
knew all about my proposed trip. 

Otherwise I could not have gone* Visitors are not encouraged 
in native territory, particularly when there has been a lot of 
publicity about it The Fon and the sister had been retired from 
the front pages of newspapers, wd the government and the 
bishop were hoping to make that retirement permanent, I rep- 
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resented a threat to administration of Church and State in com- 
fortable jog-trot privacy. 

My plans were indefinite. I was waiting to see what I would 
learn upon arrival as to roads, transportation, distances, accommo- 
dation. My previous experiences in Africa had been in Egypt and 
southern Africa, where local large cities could provide whatever 
might be needed. 

My chief preparation was a series of injections. I had been 
achy, swollen, and sick for several days, acquiring protection 
against the possibility of an assortment of plagues smallpox, 
typhoid, paratyphoid, typhus, cholera, and yellow fever, dis- 
eases I always think of as the ones other people get. 

Lagos, the administrative center, the capital of Nigeria, has 
an air of stately grandeur as the boat slowly steams by the 
residences of the governor and other officials on the Marina. From 
a distance you cannot see the cargo of ragamuffins the harbor 
ferries carry. 

Within three days of disembarking I was staying in the guest- 
house of the Chief Secretary, the second loveliest house on the 
Marina. I was to spend a week in gracious and intelligent hospi- 
tality there, five weeks altogether in Lagos, before I could get 
on my way. 

Each day was full of minutiae, a maddening struggle to get 
even the simplest task accomplished, so typical of tropical Africa. 
No matter how often I came in, one government department 
was never able to find the file of correspondence about me, ex- 
tending over months. Clerks would go scurrying back and forth 
and bring assorted other files to see if they might do. Pale blue, 
tied together with pink baby ribbon, their contents would in- 
variably spew out before they reached the desk. 

With few exceptions the higher echelons of government and 
big business most offices in Lagos looked like something out of 
Dickens. Abacuses were used for counting. Tall stools had not 
completely disappeared. Quill pens had gone out but hand- 
written letters and records had not. Telephones rang and no one 
answered them, or the operator at the switchboard did not even 
bother to ring* 

Only traffic hurried at an insane clip. Crossing a street in 
the center of town was far more hazardous than flying. The 
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trick was to keep out of the way of cyclists who zoomed by, 
waving their arms to indicate their direction while their handle- 
bars went out of control. Pedestrians dodged between the 
cyclists, who snaked in and out among the cars, which kept up 
an incessant hooting like New York taxis in a jam. 

Overhead the sun beat down. Dust rose in puffy spirals with 
every footfall. Footpaths were narrow, overgrown. Motor roads 
were paved or fairly smooth, so naturally everybody tried to walk 
on them. Pedestrians jumped out of the way constantly, and a 
walk anywhere was a series of hops. Few Europeans walked: 
they had cars. I walked to get the feel of the land, to see people 
close by. 

By midmorning there were wide, telltale wet rings on my 
clothes in all the wrong places. I felt indecent, and terribly un- 
comfortable. Soon I had prickly heat, the kind that can land you 
in a hospital, and often does. My skin looked as if I had measles 
or chicken pox. A dress, stuck to my back as if pasted, felt like 
an application of heated wire netting. 

In retrospect, I realized why tempers were short, and men 
and women frequently nasty to each other and to me. At the 
time I was struck by it, constantly taken aback at the hostility 
the very mention of my errand provoked. 

What am I heading for? What will I find? Often I have asked 
myself these questions as I have taken off for the unknown* 
But I have learned that every route has people along it, that 
they point the direction, they are the real climate one has to 
reckon with* Geography is primarily people and their ways. It 
is they who give me the special flavor of a place* I was to have a 
full sampling before I reached Bamenda. 

"I should think the United Nations would have something 
better to do than discuss polygamy/' contemptuously remarked 
the pretty blond librarian who drew men to her visibly by her 
air of unruffled coolness as everyone else wilted in the heat* 

Angry> excited, hostile, his scientific training and teaching 
forgotten* "You have to know us to understand polygamy/' in- 
sisted the African zoologist with an English degree* "Our women 
want it as much as our men do, they want to be free to trade, 
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to divide up the work of the household, to limit the number of 
children they have. 

"My father had seven wives," he announced, as if ready to 
challenge any comment, "and we were all peaceful and friendly 
. with each other. You Europeans jump to conclusions. I can take 
you to see some chiefs with many wives, and you can talk with 
them and see for yourself. If you are fair you will come away 
convinced that Africans want and like polygamy." 

"You know, all this reminds me of the dancing caterpillar/' 
said the colonial civil servant of twenty years' service, with a 
small deprecating laugh. "Gracious me, I don't want to seem 
rude," and there was another single, throaty laugh, almost like 
a gargle, "but you know all this does remind me of it. 

"Well, there was an actor-manager, down and out, and he had 
absolutely nothing, but nothing, to go on, when he hit upon the 
dancing caterpillar. You know, there is a good deal more to it, 
but" he cleared his throat, laughed mirthlessly, continued 
"but that actor-manager chap, he publicized that dancing cater- 
pillar, managed to get a lot of publicity, worked it up into quite 
a story. When, by Jove, the dancing caterpillar, with everyone 
looking for it, turned into a moth! 

"You don't quite see the point, do you"? Well, never mind. 
What I am trying to say is, if this was front-page news in 
America, why haven't we heard of it in Nigeria? Ill grant you 
our papers don't have much news, but we have other ways of 
getting news, and we haven t heard a thing about it!" 

"I get pretty tired of all this sentimentality about polygamy," 
declared the American scientist, who knew that when he talked 
others usually listened. "It is purely economic and particularly 
suited to the African man and woman. The men need the 
women to work their farms. The more wives a man has the 
more children he has, the more wealth he has. Abolish polygamy 
and you cut away the whole basis of their economy." 

In a fresh, flower-sprigged dress, the bride sat pouring tea 
from a tea service of the same pattern, passing "the sweets" she 
so proudly baked each day for her husband, an Assistant Dis- 
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trict Officer, the lowest rung of the colonial administrative ladder. 

"If someone had to write a story about it, why didn't an Eng- 
lishwoman come out to do it?" she bluntly asked, while her hus- 
band fidgeted. 'Why should an American write about Nigeria? 
And what is so special about a man having a hundred and ten 
wives?" 

Far away in Ecuador a hostile tribe of Indians kill a man and 
mount his head upon a stick, shrinking it to a fraction of its 
size, leaving the face horrible, luridly intensified in expression. 
For one moment my hostess' face assumed that shrunken aspect, 
distorted with malice, then faded back to normal size, but the 
mouth remained screwed in, acid, the dark eyes gleaming harder 
than any bride's should. 

Almost too theatrical-looking to be real, the general, who had 
cut short his afternoon ride to generously bestow advice, sat sip- 
ping his drink. An imperial manner was augmented by flashing 
dark eyes, waving mustachios, and curly gray hair much longer 
than is usually affected by the military. 

"I can tell you all about it, you don't have to go there," he 
boomed good-naturedly in greeting, "A lot of frustrated females, 
a lot of missionaries, made a fuss over nothing* I sincerely hope 
you won't be taken in by them. Go to Gabauer, the American 
missionary, he is a sensible chap, hell tell you. 

"Now let's see. You'll need about twenty boys. You'll have 
about that many loads. Do you ride? Can't get up that mountain 
unless you do. Well, I suppose you can walk it. Plenty do. 

"Give the old Fon a bottle of gin, hell fix you up in a hut, 
and youll be fine. The old boy says he is over a hundred, eighty- 
odd is more like it. Every time one of his wives has a baby, he is 
damned proud of it, and asks no questions. Keeps the compound 
growing. 

"The Fon's wives are a fine, strong-looking bunch of women, 
the most important round about. Very much envied, very re- 
spected* Proud of their position. Like it there. Best-fed, best- 
looked-after women in the country* All the other women are 
jealous of them* Don't let anyone tell you differently. Have to 
know the country to understand them.* 

**Y0u know what the Fon said when they told him that some 
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folks did not approve of his many wives?" interrupted someone, 
repeating the hoary story trotted out on all occasions. "Why 
don't they let me alone? I am an old man, and I want only to 
die in peace/ " 

"Very good type when he is sober," resumed the general, pick- 
ing up the conversational lead again. "Loves his gin. Can't see 
how he does it, but he drinks his bottle a day. If you really 
want to get on with the old codger you will find a case handy, 

"Most important thing is, don't get taken in by all that 
missionary hysteria. Have some sensible chaps among them, 
though. That nun sex-starved, hysterical type is very common. 
She won't kick up a fuss again, that's certain. They disciplined 
her, put her where she can't be so meddlesome again, where 
she will tend to her own affairs. Don't know where she is. 
Wherever it is, I'll wager she is minding her own business and 
keeping quiet.* 

"Sex-starved, hysterical, disciplined, demoted wherever did 
you get those ideas?" asked the merry-eyed father, down from 
the bush. "She has been made a Mother Superior, is one of the 
best workers we have. See for yourself. 

"Polygamy is the curse of this country," he slowly said, as 
if thinking aloud. "Everybody knows it, but they are afraid to 
do anything about it. Not sure where their changes might lead. 
We can tell you countless tales of wives and girls who come 
running to us for protection. Of murder and poison for those 
who defy orders and marry where their hearts dictate. It is very 
slow uphill work. We are often helpless against the combined 
forces against us. Only our faith carries us on. If you can do 
anything to call attention to 'what polygamy is like for the poor 
women living in it you will have their gratitude and our 'bless- 
ing!" 

The bishop kept jabbing at his chin with a white linen 
handkerchief to stem the flow of blood where he had cut him- 
self shaving, or perhaps an insect-bite scar had come open. A 
few drops of blood spattered and left a trail on his white 
cassock. It was fresh blood, and the stains were red, had not 
yet turned brown at the edges as they soon would. 
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"Why did this have to happen to me?" he kept muttering. 
"Why to me? For forty years I have been in Africa, first in 
Uganda, and then in the Cameroons. Everything was going well, 
I was content, peaceful, making progress. We were friends with 
the Africans, with the government, with everybody. 

"We were going slow, slow, slow," The bishop's whole ap- 
pearance belied the tempered mood he was trying to evoke. The 
corpulent frame vibrated with intensity, his eyes flashed from 
under heavy gray brows, his face reddened, and his thick shock 
of hair seemed to bristle. 

"In Africa everything has to go slow, slow, slow" he re- 
emphasized. "It will take years, hundreds of years, to effect 
changes. We had won the confidence of the people, wet e making 
headway. Then this happens." An audible "Ugh!" of disgust and 
impatience punctuated his quickened breathing. 

Outside an occasional car rumbled by, but in this upper-story 
reception room opening on to a balcony, in a house set far back 
in a courtyard, only the bishop's faintly querulous voice broke 
the early morning stillness. 

"That poor little sister/' he continued with undiminished 
pique, "she did not mean to do any harm. She wrote a story 
out of her imagination, her fantasy. She had never even been 
there. Then they printed it in London, and that started every- 
thing* 

"Wouldn't you think that when I am the bishop a Catholic 
women's organization would first consult me about printing 
such a story?** he demanded, but he was too angry to wait for an 
answer he did not really expect, "Not a word did they write me. 
It Is over a year, and they have not even sent me a post card, 
and I am the bishop, 

"And now I get no peace. First the Governor, then the 
Resident^ the Commissioner, then this one, and that one, every- 
body writing me about that wretched story. They wrote me from 
London and every part of the world, They wanted to know, 
what about that girl? 

*1 thought the whole thing was over, thankfully forgotten, 
and now you come out and say the people in America want to 
hear about it. There is nothing to hear and nothing to say; it 
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is all over. I have nothing against you, I am only sorry you have 
come such a long way for nothing, absolutely nothing! 

"But I am irritated, yes, very irritated, by the whole thing/' 

At this moment the hishop did not even suggest the reputation 
he enjoyed as a delightful raconteur, a prized dinner guest, a 
man full of humor and pleasantry. 

The bishop sighed, recalled a more tranquil period. 

'We were getting along so well," he said nostalgically, "teach- 
ing the girls, something you cannot do overnight. We were work- 
ing quietly, making steady progress. We were bothering no one, 
and we did not wish to be bothered. Our work was there to be 
done, and we were doing it. 

"And now, not only you come, but they are sending a com- 
mission from the United Nations, and I suppose I will have to 
see them. I am truly very annoyed. I have been in Africa for 
forty years, and I never thought this would happen to me!" 



CHAPTER 



THE END of five weeks I was finally ready to leave Lagos. 
My schedule had been carefully prepared by official telegram 
exchange. As telephones in outlying districts often connected 
only a few miles, it sometimes took days to get a number. Where 
I was heading, even telegrams were carried by runners. Since 
there were no hotels en route, I was to stay at government rest- 
houses, some of which accommodated but one party at a time. A 
good schedule, therefore, was of the first importance. 

A kit-car a station wagon had been generously lent me by 
the government. Loaded with many things borrowed, and many 
new, we started on our way. When we reached the foot of the 
Fon's mountain I would engage carriers, Meanwhile a steward, 
a driver, and his boy accompanied me. As an important, skilled 
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man, my driver sat immovable; his boy jumped out- to peek help- 
lessly at the sputtering engine, test tires, wrestle with the tool 
kit. I learned later that the driver was giving the boy a lift in 
exchange for his services. I suspect he paid a little cash besides. 
Any place in Africa has long since ceased to be just a place 
on the map. A few meager geographic facts are so inadequate, 
leave far too much to the imagination. The Fon of Bikom was 
about a thousand miles away from Lagos by the route I was 
taking, because I wanted to make a few sight-seeing detours. I 
could have flown to the Tiko airport in the Cameroons, within 
a few hundred miles of the Fon's domain. But I had a carload of 
supplies, bedding, tables, chairs, all the basic necessities for daily 
living. My things would have filled up a plane and cost a fortune 
to transport. Besides, I would still be short a car when I had 
flown to the end of the line. 

You can fly direct from New York to the Cameroons, in some 
thirty hours, but you are justifiably advised to go first to 
headquarters in Nigeria. Itinerary, permissions, all the pre- 
requisites, servants, food, equipment, cannot be satisfactorily 
arranged by correspondence. Though winging toward a desti- 
nation has its advantages, it likewise has its dangers. The change 
of scene and tempo is too abrupt. I need a degree of inner pre- 
paredness to meet and gauge new situations that takes time and 
personal contact, that cannot be delineated. My understanding 
seemingly comes by osmosis and irrelevancy. Like a jig-saw 
puzzle, all the pieces are in a heap, then suddenly they begin to 
fall into place, have purpose and meaning* 

Laakom is a small village in the province of Bamenda, which 
is about the size of Massachusetts* The whole of the British 
Cameroons, strung out in a narrow, long strip never more than 
eighty miles wide, would fit into New England, barring Maine. 
The southern boundary lies along the Atlantic Ocean and in- 
cludes famed volcanic Mount Cameroon, rising over thirteen 
thousand feet from the sea. Few regions anywhere can match it 
in scenic majesty, but every part of the Cameroons has its own 
special beauty- 
Sailing into a natural harbor in 1480, Portuguese explorers 
found it full of shrimps-^awerdes and called it the Bay of 
& From that time not even the remotest corner of the 
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country has been immune from a chain of conflicting influences 
and the long reach of alien penetration. 

Until a couple of years ago the Cameroons were reached hy 
seaports in this harbor, through Victoria, or Duala, in French 
territory, containing the only piecemeal, roundabout road. 
Traders, missionaries, and officials came more directly by bush 
path through thick forest two hundred miles overland, across 
rivers and gushing streams. Casual visitors did not undertake it. 
Now there is a direct automobile road from Nigeria, still in- 
volving rivers, streams, and not exactly in the highway category. 
But the European residents of the Cameroons, I was to find, 
shake their heads and complain of the threatened influx of 
tourists. Including the three air-line surveyors checking the site 
for an airport, and routine government inspectors, there had been 
twenty-four visitors at Bamenda in the twelve months before my 
arrival! 

If Lagos had presented a bewildering hodgepodge of contrasts, 
the trip across Nigeria to Bamenda was to intensify them, to 
unfold a whole gamut of forces ultramodern and ancient that 
impinged upon the Cameroons and left their mark upon the 
Fon and his people. As what I saw often seemed bizarre and 
weirdly contradictory, I began to realize more deeply how much 
of what the Africans see and hear today must strike them in the 
same way. 

Leaving Lagos, we passed first through Abeokuta, where Mrs. 
Ransome Kuti's National Women's Union was founded. It now 
has 90,000-dues paying members, she told me. Our next stop 
was Ibadan, third largest city in Africa, sprawling miles of mud 
huts and corrugated iron shanties, with half a million residents 
and not a single dentist. 

The car pushed along. Bubbling, coughing, smelling horribly, 
engine trouble punctuated every few miles. We were briefly in 
and out of Owo, where the Olowo of Owo, the local chief, has 
the reputation of being an earnest Christian who deplores the 
necessity of having so many wives. Handsome, truly regal in 
white robes festooned with ropes of priceless antique coral, he 
argued with me in faultless English that this was the law of 
nature. Through Benin briefly, where once centuries ago the 
Portuguese had a thriving city, of which only sculptured relics 
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remain, and where the curator of the museum, a distinguished 
African author of several books, asked for "good compensation" 
a private tip to let me take some photographs. And then across 
the great Niger River at Asaba, the junction where eastern tribes 
meet western and a cavalcade of busses packed solidly with 
Africans whirs unceasingly by. 

A more leisurely stop had been scheduled for Ife. Archaeolog- 
ical diggings had recently yielded ancient terra-cotta heads, 
gently serene in expression. I poked about some wondrous stone 
shrines, saw the almost completed new museum. In the evening, 
on a breeze-swept piazza, the visiting government prosecutor 
talked to me of the current trial, at which a local chief and his 
advisers had that day been sentenced to death for gouging out 
the eyes and tongue of a fifteen-month-old baby. Ritual murder 
--prohibited by British law, sanctioned and ordained by theirs. 

Decisive evidence against the chief was given by his wife, who 
took advantage of one of the privileges of polygamy. Where there 
was more than one wife, the British courts held, a wife could 
testify against her husband. Knowingly this wife chose to send 
her husband to the gallows! 

The car hiccuped along. As the towns receded, naked women 
popped out of the shrubbery, their babies* faces chalked with 
yellow marks, their hair daubed vermilion, ready for a jubilee 
death celebration. "When they are old and tired they are happy 
to be at peace and we rejoice with them," an African woman 
explained to me. Not until you have seen a shrunken black body 
bent over a sun-baked field, the lifeless breasts dangling like 
discarded old shoes, do you perceive the simple sincerity in wel- 
coming eternal rest for their loved ones* 

The landscape grew lonelier. Occasional men passed carrying 
spears, sticks, or handsome matchets encased in crimson leather 
decorated with intricately woven designs of copper and aluminum 
wire* I coveted one of those matchets, I hailed a succession of 
men and tried to effect a barter in sign language* Suddenly my 
steward stood rigidly before me* 

"Madam, you do not know what you are doing/' he said with 
desperate earnestness* *We must not stop the car. These are 
dangerous men* They will kill you and eat you!" 

"Nonsense,* I brisldy contradicted* But for the sake of peace 
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I yielded, and we tore away at high speed. Later I reported the 
incident as a huge joke, but a District Officer hesitantly mur- 
mured, "Not on the road, of course. Maybe the boys knew what 
they were talking about, however. They have had some 
suspicious-looking meat around there in the markets/' 

"Not as remote a possibility as you may think," added some- 
one. "One of the men at the university asked for a month 's 
compassionate leave to go home to sympathize with his family 
as his brother had been eaten/' True or false? I did not know, 
but it made me feel very strange. 

Sometimes we just drove. Drowsily I noticed rows and rows of 
small houses of bamboo and mud blocks, squarish, thatched, 
always the same. Up and down the hills we swooped, like waves 
lapping and receding, the tides coming and going endlessly in 
dizzy monotony. Always one figure plodding across the hills, 
silhouetted against the sky, emphasized their remoteness. One 
village melted into the next, all alike, a string of drab huts, a 
dusty clearing in front of them, no flowers, no greenery, ai> un- 
obstructed, harsh view of everything and everybody. 

Just as I was satiated with ugliness, red laterite roads cut across 
the green hills, making a checkered, gay design. The earth, rich 
in color, gave promise of lush growth. Men in the fields dug up 
the earth, prepared it for their women, created rows of small 
mounds three feet high, hills of koko yams, basic nourishment. 
Edging the road were the anthills, larger, more uneven, eight, 
ten, and twelve feet high. The forests had disappeared. Most of 
the trees had been felled for timber, only stumps and flat vistas 
remained. 

Wilder-looking men and women, wholly naked, darted out of 
the way of the car. Their homes were larger, with windows and 
shutters that fastened securely. Every few miles there was this 
complete change of scenery, of people, like nothing we had 
seen before. It reminded me that throughout Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, about every twenty to forty miles, what was once an 
uneasy, jungle trek, there may live a different tribe, or offshoot 
of it, speaking its own language, often unintelligible and alien to 
its neighbors. 
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The smell of palm oil clung to every village, heavy, over- 
powering. It was like the unsavory stench that escapes from 
filthy restaurants, which use the same fat over and over again to 
fry fish or potatoes. It was hard to realize that the green majesty 
of the forest yielded up that smell, that it was the treasure of the 
palm. At every market there was the row of squat men and 
women groveling in the dirt, gingerly measuring out palm oil, 
cup by cup, pouring it into bottles. The orange of the oil glowed 
through the green of the bottle. The traders ladled from heavy 
drums, the oil flowed heavily, slowly. This was the symbol of the 
sacrament of native marriage: oil and salt, the sweet of native 
marriage, that which the bride's parents covet and accept in part 
payment for their daughter, that which the good husband pro- 
vides for his good wives. Thick, nauseating, hideous, and un- 
clean to me, the stench was attractive, welcome, beckoning to 
them. 

We arrived at Bansara at dusk. Had we come later we would 
have missed the last ferry, nothing more than a Robinson Crusoe 
raft, on which we were towed over, A few loose boards were 
supported on one side by a dugout canoe, on the other by a 
series of rusty oil drums strung together with ropes, mended with 
liana, a sturdy, tropical vine* 

Men were at work on a new ferry. Obviously ours had long 
since almost disintegrated but it was hoped a few trips could 
still be taken in it I wondered, however, if this were going to be 
the time the old ferry would not hold out. 

We crossed on many ferries* all much alike, in the first stages 
always poled by wading men who braced themselves against the 
current in rivers where crocodiles had been seen, leaped agilely 
aboard when the water deepened, made a return trip to get the 
loads removed to lessen the strain* No matter how rickety, each 
ferry had a barefoot "boss-man" with PWD-Public Works De- 
partmentlettered in bright yellow on his visored cap, who col- 
lected fares, checked papers, kept a record of passing cars* 

It was getting dark as we drove through the native village, 
noisy with the shouts of song and dance, and found a deserted, 
$huttered-up guesthouse at its far end* The boys groaned and 
muttered audibly for my benefit, fearing I would put them in the 
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s' quarters" chicken coops which had neither doors nor 
windows, Africans are accustomed to lock themselves in at night, 
particularly in strange territory. My boys were aliens here and 
might be resented. 

One of the few Europeans I encountered on the road, a lone 
passer-by on a motorcycle, had tried to prepare me. "Guesthouse? 
Such as it is. You know government resthouses." That was a 
libel; most of them were excellent, the one we approached being 
the exception. 

Close by, my steward reported, was a store with a visiting 
European inspector. I went there, hoping for help, a friendly 
face in this desolate spot. I knocked. No answer. I called, "Is 
there any European here?" I waited. Silence. Not a whisper. 
As I was about to leave, a character straight out of Maugham 
limped out, fastening a blue bathrobe, reeling slightly from 
malaria, or drink, or both. "I have been ill/ 1 he mumbled, waiting 
for me to take off. "There is not much I can do for you." I had 
already guessed that. He handed me his spare kerosene lantern, 
promised to send his watchman to take a look around, and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

It was pitch-dark as I made my way back with the faintly lit 
lantern. The boys were frightened, disappointed that I had not 
produced European protection for us all in this foreign land. 
They hurriedly unpacked, in record time for them. The steward 
set up my cot bed. Nothing seemed to fit, but I could hardly 
wait to get the boys out; they were to sleep in the room across 
the hall. 

There was no lock on my door, and I piled all my luggage 
against it. At least if the door were opened I would hear it, I 
thought. Gratefully I noted that there were wire bars across the 
windows. With the aid of my flickering lantern, which cast 
shadows in all the corners, I undressed and got under my mos- 
quito-proof canopy. The mosquitoes, attracted by the light, were 
bad. This was my foretaste of what was ahead of me in the bush. 

A full moon gradually illuminated the clearing. An unfamiliar 
bird or animal grunted on the river below, a bush kitten moaned. 
For the first time there was music on the air, not drumming, but 
a tune, a metallic flute playing a haunting, repetitive melody, 
like that of an Eastern snake charmer. 
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The boys could hardly wait to get away from Bansara, so we 
made an unusually early start next morning. We were a short 
distance from Ikom, on the Cross River, the boundary line be- 
tween Nigeria and the Cameroons, and were skirting a primeval 
forest in which it is possible to be dangerously lost, for you cannot 
see landmarks or take bearings. It is an area rich in legend of 
mysterious murder and rule by terror, violence, and cruelty. 

Giant hawks swooped down. The road was dark because little 
sun could filter through the solid wall that rose on either side. 
Wild red hibiscus flashed against this phalanx of palm, over 
grown banana trees, twenty-foot ferns, and masses of hanging 
lichen and moss choked in between them. Red-tipped trees tow- 
ered above the dense, interwined mass. For miles there was not a 
single living creature. Even the animals kept out of our way. 

We were approaching Mamfe, strategic junction point in the 
Cameroons, on the edge of the western Congo forest belt, where 
two or three noted faunal regions converge, a meeting ground 
for elephant, lion, hippo, monkey, leopard, every specie of 
animal, with the exception of the giraffe and rhino, which prefer 
savannah grass, I saw no animals against the green-black forest 
wall, only caged ones in the base camp at Mamfe which English- 
men had collected for zoos. 

Nature is cruel here, generating an understandable flow of 
tenacious fears. Deep, overpowering mystery looms everywhere 
to terrify the ignorant. Sickly gray cotton silk trees, with huge 
buttresses, distorted roots, and of tremendous height, were rotting 
at the base, eaten away by ants, toppling over* Some blocked the 
road* Juju trees black magic trees the natives called them. 

The trees thinned out* In a clearing appeared the Mamfe 
Station, an old German castle with moat and bridge, almost hid- 
den by swarms of white egrets against a serene sky. All of them 
lit upon a tree, giving the impression of something staged, as 
a backdrop of mist rose like plumes of smoke from all the distant 
hills, The Germans, who controlled the Cameroons before their 
defeat in World War I, built for permanence, and in this great 
forest belt they had planted a sedate avenue of teakwood trees 
that had not yet fully matured* Forest and castle reminded me 
of my childhood, were something out of Grimms* fairy tales. 

At Mamfe the road becomes one-way, traffic going up to Da- 
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menda Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, coming down on the 
alternate days. The narrow mountain road cannot carry two-way 
traffic. 

A short distance out of Mamfe the forest was again im- 
penetrable, closed in, so verdant and luxuriant it was choking 
and crushing itself. Gigantic trees, sixty to a hundred feet high, 
towered above palm-tree tops whose trunks were obliterated by 
ferns that were themselves bushy trees. The scarlet hibiscus was 
still the only spotty color. Suckers and vines clung to the tangled 
brush. Above all this, mountaintops appeared, thickly forested 
too, an occasional stream or river trickling down and lightening 
the dark green. 

Gradually the open patches became more frequent, presented 
uninterrupted, long-range mountain vistas. The air was crisper, 
lighter. At close range fields of tall grasses waved like corn. 
Breezes blew cool and refreshing. The terrain seemed healthier. 
Decay and degeneration were behind me. Bamenda, the garden 
spot of the Cameroons, where anything will grow, emerged clear, 
leafy green, sparkling, like the first day of spring after a long 
hard winter. 



CHAPTER 



^ AMENDA STATION is a little bit of England planted in the hills 
of Africa. Roses bloom in the gardens along with casuarinas and 
guava trees. The sound of batting balls floats over the bamboo- 
fenced tennis courts. There are horses to ride, untroubled by the 
tsetse flies. Dogs wander idly by, free to roam. Elsewhere in the 
region dogs are never off a leash for fear they will pick up rabies. 
Fertile, rolling hills stretch out toward the horizon to meet 
distant mountain ranges. The small station is a green oasis, a 
self-sufficient official community, perched atop two miles of sheer 
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steep climb. The District Officer's home is close to the pre- 
cipitous edge where he can see heyond the outermost hills, and 
at every turn I could glimpse him, a small speck, moving about, 
watching us wind up the hill. 

We had taken ten days to drive a thousand miles from Lagos, 
deliberately detouring and loitering, and partly because the old 
car was not equal to the journey, refusing to go unless tinkered 
with at every habitable stop. And the driver had been barely 
able to hold out until he landed in the Bamenda hospital with 
two kinds of VD! That typical African pattern of breakdown, 
disease, and general inefficiency automatically delayed my visit 
to the Fon but better prepared me for it. 

We drove direct to the government guesthouse. As the boys 
were unloading, a junior D.O. District Officer arrived, carry- 
ing a multicolored umbrella to keep off the midday heat. He 
greeted me in a cold, impersonal way and told me that, this 
being Good Friday, everything would be closed until Tuesday. 
Until then I could not hope to secure mail, food, or get my car 
fixed. Five days washed out with nothing to do but wait. 

I thought of all the places where I could have spent that 
time more profitably. I should have remembered what the trip 
had already taught me that things are never as bad as they seem, 
that something would turn up in compensation. Shortly the 
D.O/s wife sent me as a temporary European resident my 
quota of meat from the Veterinary Farm, fresh, safe, and tender. 
I have saved my penciled bill: steak two and six a pound, about 
thirty-five cents; calves' liver fourpence a pound, about five cents. 
The boy brought it, unwrapped, bleeding, tucked away in his 
khaki knapsack to keep it clean! 

The chief D.O. followed his junior by a few minutes and in- 
vited me to lunch. As I entered his living room, his open-faced 
wife, largish, unpretentious, was knitting a sweater. She was 
guardedly cordial. The D.O., and his junior, having given me 
a drink, retired into a private conversation. 

I could not tell what effect I was producing in that chilly 
room of bare walls with not a single picture except photographs 
of two absent children and the Cambridge crew. I tried to ex- 
plain, when the conversation came around to me, the wide 
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coverage of our newspapers, the space given to world affairs, 
the interest in distant parts since the war. 

"I am not sure the Fon will receive you," the District Officer 
bluntly began. We both knew the Fon would see anyone he asked 
him to; he was the top administrator in charge of an area. I 
said nothing, and the D.O. continued, not too pleasandy . 

"The Fon is not apt to respond to a query about his love 
life." 

"If a stranger came to me and asked about my love life I 
would resent it too. I would not blame the Fon one bit if he did," 
I replied. 

'Well then, what are you going to say to him?" he demanded. 

"The truth. I shall say, 'Our newspapers have had stories 
about you, our people are curious about you. I want to come and 
stay awhile, if you will let me, so I can go back and tell just 
what you and your large family are like. And I should like to 
take some photographs, which I will send you, so that my people 
can see you!" 

The D.O. looked dubious, but he unbent a fraction. "He will 
like to have his pictures taken. . . . You know what he will 
say? You know what he said when the Resident came to see him 
about this very thing? Why don't they let me alone? I want no 
more wives. I am an old man, I want only to live and die in 
peace/ " I could no longer count how often I had been told that 
story. 

There was one of many variants I liked better, though de- 
signed in telling to make me and my assignment look ridiculous. 
"The women want other wives. They want a release from the 
burden of housework, from too many children, sometimes a 
chance to go on the loose. . . . My boy's family insists that he 
take another wife, are prepared to put up the money. But he 
says he wants a gun instead!" 

"There is one man you must not talk to," warned the D.O. I 
showed an alertness that may have been misunderstood. "Oh no, 
not for political reasons," he added quickly, "but because he is 
mentally deranged/' 

"I think I know whom you mean," I answered, "the Fon's son. 
I have heard about him. But I thought he was away." 

"No, he is not in jail, but he should be!" 
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That dismissed Sama, about whom I was to hear far more in 
the days to come, and have my own qualms. 

"After all, you are thinking of this in terms of your own back- 
ground. A Fon's wife has a lot of property, prestige. It is a 
purely economic matter; the women need land, and they want 
children. They manage, they have their lovers." 

I recognized here the realistic approach. 

"No, I am thinking of the basic right of a woman to her own 
person. If you have a price on a woman's head, by whatever 
name you call it, that is slavery/* 

"And what is the matter with slavery?" flashed back the in- 
dignant junior D.O. 

How could you argue with that? Well-fed, high-colored, sandy- 
haired, blue-eyed, a fair example of a well-bred Oxford grad- 
uate, he insisted, "It will take centuries to change, if ever. You 
talk of the modern world, but this is not a modern world at all." 

How could I avoid talking in cliches? 

"But if," I argued, "you have mass communication, radio, 
planes, and busses up and down your roads filled with traveling 
Africans, surely soon, much sooner, perhaps, than anticipated, 
there will be a demand for basic human justice, even here, in 
the hills? And how are you going to be able to maintain con- 
fidence in your government avoid a black Hitler if you do not 
have laws in some conf ormance with modern practice?" 

'There is always injustice and cruelty for the lone individual, 
in your law and ours. That cannot be avoided," the senior D.O. 
rightly countered. 

I knew they considered it bad manners to argue, but this was 
important, this was part of my story, this was the official en- 
vironment in which the Fon and his wives lived. 

"But if you have abolished the life-and-death privilege for the 
chiefs, outlawed human sacrifice, you do recognize that there is 
a code of modern decency that a government can enforce?" I 
pleaded. 

"We can try, but we know they still have juju." 
"But you are not permitting the mannear Ife who gouged 
out the eyes of the fifteen-month-old baby girl, to get away with 
It, are you?" 

They had not heard of the case. Then the D.O. took another 
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tack and said that when he was administrating another division 
a bright girl of sixteen had returned from school in Lagos, want- 
ing to he a midwife, or a nurse, hut her father forbade it. "You 
will marry the man to whom I have pledged you!" he stated flatly. 
And she did, a man old enough to be her grandfather. 

"If you abolish bride price, a father's greed in his daughter/' 
introduced the D.O., with real emotion and the warm support 
of his wife, "I would be for it, but that is not polygamy!" 

Basically we were not so far apart, for I recognized that 
polygamy could be voluntary. I was against enforced marriage. 
My sympathy for the Fon's wives would be like down upon the 
breeze. This D.O.'s ideas about bride price might be valuable 
to them. I said so, and the atmosphere became more cordial. 

"Don't forget the Fon is the spiritual head of his people/' they 
cautioned. "They worship him. He can turn his people like a 
tide. Some years ago the RCs Roman Catholics had to back 
down on polygamy because the Fon ordered his people not to go 
to their church, and they stayed away. Now they have patched 
things up." 

'What is the matter with the son?" I asked. 

"The same thing that is the matter with the father, congenital 
syphilis. And the old man is soaked in gin!" 

As I left I kept thinking of the last thing I had been told. 

"No, he does not have a hundred and ten wives, only about 
forty by present count, including the ones he inherited. He 
would be quite content to go on with just his favorite, if they 
left him alone. He doesn't sleep with them, and they have other 
men. It is just the custom." 

A customa system who ever wanted them changed? 

Friendliness was not in the regulations. Neither the District 
Officer nor his wife nor his staff fraternized with me, but every- 
thing was done to fulfill the assurance given that I was to have 
full facilities and aid in getting my story. If the spirit were absent, 
the letter was not, and without their help I could have accom- 
plished nothing. The engineering and mechanical staff devoted 
themselves to my car. Throughout my stay of two months, as 
I came in and out of the station, they were burdened with con- 
tinuous repairs. Twice, too, after I had returned from Laakom, 
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when the car broke down completely, the junior D.O., at great 
personal inconvenience, drove me to my next point of observa- 
tion. 

There could have been no more favorable atmosphere in 
which to interpret and appreciate the homage due to the Fon's 
rank than this miniature segment of provincial England. All the 
niceties were rigorously observed by the Europeans, who num- 
bered thirty, including women and children. 

The Chief Commissioner arrived while I was there. Every- 
body had been agog for days in anticipation of his visit. He was 
considered extremely generous in asking the D.O. and his wife 
to remain in their home as his guests, for normally the subordi- 
nate and his family move out to the guesthouse, and the ranking 
officer temporarily takes over the premises. "You cannot very 
well rake a man over the coals in the morning and then dine 
with him three times a day," it was explained. 

The Commissioner's graciousness of manner was noted, he 
was found quite easy to talk with, not nearly as stiff as a pred- 
ecessor, who had apparently left everyone frozen speechless. A 
charming story apropos of the Fon's wives which the Commis- 
sioner told, was repeated to me. When the Prince of Wales was 
about to abdicate, the Commissioner had invited a powerful 
African chief, the Alaki of Abeokuta, to listen with him to a 
speech of great importance. 

When the Prince had finished, the Alaki looked puzzled. 

"I do not understand," he protested. "He gave up the British 
Empire for just one woman?" 

And the Commissioner, then a bachelor, is reported to have 
laughed deprecatingly and confessed, "I had to admit, 1 don't 
understand either!' " 

It was Easter Sunday at Bamenda. The car was not running, 
and I was left severely alone. Officially the station was Church 
of England, but there was neither church nor minister near by, 

"They are all godless/' snorted a missionary* 

"It is too tiresome to attend a service designed for Africans," 
complained a visiting official's wife. 

Two miles down to the church at the foot of the hill and two 
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miles back home were too much for me in the heat of the day. 
But I had heard that services were being held in the nearby 
government school, lent for that purpose. I found the hot, 
crowded room. It was difficult for me to determine the denomi- 
nation. The services were partly in English, and the African 
pastor was probably a catechist, not a priest. Self-conscious, self- 
important, he made it seem his church, his services. Though 
the Lord's name was frequently invoked, He seemed totally ab- 
sent. 

Children fidgeted, mothers grew tense trying to hush them. 
The voice droned on, meaningless. No one paid any attention, 
though trying to give every impression of doing so. Across the 
aisle from me was a large-bosomed, ample-seated woman, of 
brownish rather than ebony cast. Her gaze fastened on a young 
mother in front of me, slight, weary, impatient with a fretful, 
three-month-old baby fastened to her back. The woman motioned 
to the mother to bring her the baby. Cuddling and cradling it, 
she comforted it with little pats and crooning noises as a Negro 
mammy might have done. Her own three-year-old was instantly 
jealous, and she sensed it and smilingly gave her something to 
play with. The young mother relaxed, straightened her drooping 
shoulders. 

Otherwise the congregation sat stiff and dull, coming to life 
only at the singing. But I was content. On this day of hope and 
rejuvenation for the human spirit I had seen an act of simple 
kindliness and brotherly love. 

The D.O/s wife was having guests for afternoon tea and was 
marshaling them to the tennis club. I was sitting on my terrace 
as she hurried by looking into the distance. But the doctor and 
his, wife, walking with her, waved. It had been cloudy, now the 
setting sun was breaking through. The glow was comforting and 
bright, the hills and mountains receding in shadow, patches of 
bright green showing. Passing houseboys and stray Africans made 
a point of calling, "Good evening, madam," the only ones to 
greet me. 

Birds chattered and sang freely. Crickets were hard at it too. 
A rooster crowed. Except for the thud of the tennis balls, a 
faraway flute note, a boy's whistle, a katydid chirp, and the late 
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Sunday taps for the police, there had not been a sound. The 
Africans were soft-spoken, never raising their voices. From the 
nearby tennis club children's laughter, friendly and unspoiled, 
carried across the field. The children had already been over to 
see me, and came in and out frequently. James, my steward, 
wandered listlessly. He was lonely, too, with no one to talk to. 
Easter was fading away. The ray of light that broke across the 
sky was like a bar of music, faint, muted, the crescendo yet to 
come. In that first burst of flame the brown rnud huts way down 
below, drab and dun-colored by day, turned pinky orange, their 
thatch like strands of gold. Color, like sound, beats upon the 
senses and relieves them by moving quickly from a heightened 
to a lower key. The light that followed was not exciting and 
dramatic as the overture had been, but warm and sustaining. 
Next morning at the D.O/s office the whole atmosphere was 
different, friendly, co-operative. The D.O. announced the Fon 
would see me, was expecting me, and as soon as the car was 
ready he would assign one of the Fon's men, a Kom, a court 
messenger, to accompany me and act as my interpreter. He asked 
me to wait to meet the local key missionaries, who had come in 

for a meeting. I was introduced as an anthropologist^ apparently 

regarded as less troublesome than a writer. 

"Bushcow, come and meet Mrs. Rey-HOOR," thundered the 

D.O. 

I looked surprised. "We all call him that, he doesn't mind. We 

can't pronounce his unpronounceable name/' Father Boetzkes, 

in shorts and open shirt, came forward. 

Later Father Boetzkes talked with me on my terrace and 

promised to arrange hospitality for me with the Mill Hill fathers 

at Njinikom, at the foot of the mountain leading to Laakom. 

They were an English society under the jurisdiction of the bishop. 

On returning home, Father Boetzkes wrote me a letter, a copy 

of which he sent to the bishop, telling me on what points I might 

quote him. 
An unofficial Catholic spokesman was more fruitful. He told 

me that there were about four thousand Catholics in the 

Bamenda Station parish, about five thousand at Njinikom. He 

did not measure his words and spoke with complete frankness. 
"Catholic girls, as well as pagan, want to be married, begin 
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to fret if they are not married by sixteen, certainly by twenty. 
. . . A lot of infidelity and unnatural vice exists among the Fon's 
women. . , . The Fons are crooks, out for their own interests, 
with the exception of the Fon of Bali. . . . But if they don't halt 
the onslaught of venereal disease the tribe will die out. . . . The 
greatest tie between an African Catholic husband and his wife is 
the child. It takes a lot of grace to keep them together without 
one. 

"If a man has several wives," he explained, "he can come to 
church but he cannot receive the sacraments. Women cannot be 
baptized if they are the second or later wives, but they can attend 
church. They can become members of the Church if they leave 
their polygamous husbands." Sometimes they did, but he pre- 
ferred not to estimate their numbers. 

As he talked, I wondered how an untutored mind could grasp 
all these fine points. 

"If a pagan woman marries another man a Catholic who 
returns the dowry paid on her," he continued, "she leaves her 
pagan husband. But if a woman leaves a pagan husband and does 
not promptly marry another man, she neither remains faithful 
to the church nor stays good morally. 

'Within and without the Church, men and women abstain 
from each other at least two years after the birth of a baby, some- 
times as much as four years near Kumba [another part of 
Bamenda]. This is considered necessary to safeguard the health 
of the baby, for, if pregnant, the mother cannot nourish it prop- 
erly. African men cannot stand that enforced denial. This is the 
key to the perpetuation of polygamy. But the women always 
remain chaste during that period, it is a natural instinct with 
them," 

Repeatedly I was to find the Church convinced that women 
were free of sex hunger, that only men knew it. 

"Polygamy is mostly an animal relationship to get a maximum 
of children," the spokesman continued. "There is no family life 
as we know it, no love between husband and wife or so-called 
wife," he added. "A wife is an instrument of procreation, noth- 
ing more. She has some children, some prestige, and a chance to 
break her back on the farms." This was pretty strong language 
for a missionary. 
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The spokesman looked at his watch. Time was passing, and 
he had not yet discussed the Fon specifically. 

'It is dangerous for women of the Fon's household to be 
caught with another man/' he said. "But that does not prevent 
them seeking satisfaction and an outlet elsewhere/' 

"Is education the answer?" I asked. 

He shook his head gravely to indicate there was no easy one, 
replying, "I am disgusted with education. I do not like its pace. 
It is going too fast. We do not have the balanced people to 
take over." 

"Slow. . .slow. . ." Echoes of the bishop. 

"But what of the changes sweeping across the world? What 
of the pace when someone else sets the tune?" I queried. 

"The African wants cash, or kudos. He will not waste time 
teaching others. Children will not even teach their own parents. 
You cannot get them to take that much interest outside them- 
selves." 

. . . "Slow . . . slow/* he repeated, said a pleasant good-by, 
made a ran to start his motorcycle, and chugged off speedily, 
cutting the air as he went. 

Everyone had said, "See Paul Gabauer. There is a sensible 
man for you," He had been among the mission heads at the 
D.O/s office that morning and had promised to come and fetch 
me to call upon his wife. Stopping by in hi$ nervous, abrupt 
way, he asked if he might see my equipment, suggested perhaps 
there was something he could advise about. There was. My boxes 
were the wrong size. Fifty pounds was the maximum a boy could 
carry, and my two most important ones, containing food, were 
much too heavy. "Never mind. We will make you three new 
ones at the shop," he assured me. 

"But materials," I wailed. "I know about how long it takes 
to assemble a couple of tacks and a shingle here." 

"We will use the hinges and locks on the old boxes," he 
replied smilingly, as if talking to a child, "Just get your boy to 
buy one extra set at the market. Tell him I said they were to 
be had. We have the lumber and the boys. That is the least we 
can do for you." 

Next day the boxes were done, and he refused to consider any 
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payment for them. At this sort of tush planning and organization 
he was matchless, and I was grateful to be his beneficiary. But 
as a mission head, a spiritual leader, he puzzled me. It was not 
that he was a little scornful of other missions. I have learned that 
men of God have their frailties, too, and few of them are above a 
feline jab at a competitor. 

That evening I studied his thin, sharp features, close-shaven 
head, bright, eager manner. At home he kept moving about rest- 
lessly, too, seeming unable to sit down. Mrs. Gabauer was simple, 
sincere, very good-looking, in a smart, classically tailored dress 
and a fashionable haircut. It was hard to believe that she had 
been a subordinate missionary of her husband's at the American 
Baptist Mission. Towheaded, well-behaved, the two small chil- 
dren saying their prayers were like an early Italian religious 
painting. 

Gabauer had been a Baptist chaplain on Eisenhower's staff 
and was trying to get a Ph.D. from Northwestern University, 
through special field studies in anthropology. 

"The Fon of Bikom at Laakom is a very intelligent man, 
the last of the kings; with him will die much of the system," 
he said. 

"Change has no lasting value unless it comes from within. 
Time and growth will take, care of everything. No law on earth 
can help the status of women. The RCs would have liked to 
baptize the women wholesale, it makes such a good showing, but 
what of the women themselves? They are marked on their bodies. 
No other man would dare touch them. Unless the system is 
altered by the tribe I don't recommend any changes." 

He talked well, intelligently, I liked to listen to him. "African 
Baptists accept men and women as God has found them. We 
take in the husband with one wife or all the wives. We don't 
make any laws for African Baptists. We are not out for numbers 
but quality. They will carry the mass along into a new age. 

"The RCs are strong on conversion. The Catholic point of 
view is that a whole nation, or tribe, can be taken in by a few 
drops of water. We don't favor drastic action. With one stroke you 
can make these women homeless, manless, landless. They say of 
themselves, We are antelopes of the field, preyed on, or shot 
down by the men/ " 
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'What then is the way?" I asked him. 

"God Himself has spoken to you through a biblical illustration, 
Jesus said to Nicodemus, 'Ye must be born again/ " 

"But if women feel they cannot tolerate their life under 
polygamy? Must each and every one of them wait for a spiritual 
awakening, a rebirth, of all their people? That may be a long 
while/' I argued. 

"Get the attitude of the women while you are about it. You 
will be surprised. They have lived in that world for a thousand 
years. Dismiss that idea of yours about slavery. 

"See the Yaas, among the Bansos. See them at work, and 
that will complete your picture. They are on a par with feudal 
lords. They are on their own. Then go to Bafut, See the Fon 
there, a very progressive man, shrewd, leading a good life in his 
kingdom. Conditions of the people, the women, here, are not 
what you have in India, or in the Moslem faith/* 

His words, like the father's, had a faintly reminiscent ring, not 
of the bishop, but of the District Officer. 

"You have been here in the Cameroons for a long while, Dr. 
Gabauer/' I said, hopefully trying another approach. "The 
French have different laws only a short distance away " 

"The French/' he interrupted with unconcealed contempt, 
"unlike the British, really intermingled and intermarried. They 
were planted there deliberately to do so. That is one way of 
conquering a people and ensuring their co-operation. But after- 
ward, each mother would get a sewing machine and finish" 

Two things still remained on my mind. "What about the 
Fon's son? I have been warned against him, told he was mentally 
deranged, thoroughly irresponsible/' 

"I have known Sama since he was a boy, and I do not consider 
him deranged. His primary concern is to get the crumbs from 
his father's table. 

"We educated him in our Baptist schools, I thought him very 
able, had high hopes for him, but I have come to the conclusion 
he is no good." 

I needed help, and though I was beginning to sense I would 
not get it, I still was going to try. 

"Dr. Gabauer/' I started hesitantly, "once I have stayed at the 
Fon's compound, I want to talk with his runaway wives, with 
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some of his people who do not live under his wary eye. I under- 
stand that you have a mission at Belo. Could I put up there and 
talk with the members of your church?" 

'We would he glad to help in any way we could," he answered 
a shade too heartily, "but you see we know of no discontented 
Fon's wives. We hear gossip, of course. The RCs are different. 
They are always harboring them. If they are willing, if they 
would open up to you, they could tell you a lot. They have a 
catechist and a mission guest hut at Belo; that's the place for you!" 

We had had our tea, and Dr. Gabauer bustled me to the car 
and drove me home. It was getting dark. Fireflies were flitting 
all over the mountain, their bright specks of light like a shower 
of sparks descending with the wind. The distant station lights 
were coming out, the whir of each car was heard for miles. My 
thoughts were of all the sharp, clever things I had been hearing, 
flitting like the fireflies, making no pattern, creating momentary, 
transitory, undependable illumination. 

The old German fort had been converted into offices for the 
present Bamenda administration. In its courtyard I asked my way 
of the lean, bronzed Englishman. I liked his humor-tinged eyes: 
they did not reflect the frozen correctness that greeted me every- 
where else. He turned out to be one of the junior District Officers 
and waited for me to finish my errand to see if he could be helpful. 
He had just come back from seeing the Fon of Bikom, presumably 
to ask him if he would receive me, but actually to apprise him of 
my arrival and to make certain of my accommodations. 

First he drove me to the directing father of the nearby 
Catholic mission to pick up my note of introduction to the fathers 
at Njinikom. When I asked him about details of protocol at the 
Fon's compound, tips, gifts, other minutiae that could become 
important if wrongly handled, he suggested, "Leave everything 
to Zacheus. You can rely on his judgment, he knows all the 
ropes. That is why he is being sent with you." 

'What about gin for the Fon? The Baptists here don't drink. 
A lot of missionaries do not. I would hate to have the impression 
created that I bought a story soaked in gin." 

"Officially I cannot advise you, but unofficially" and here he 
grinned again in a genuinely friendly way "I would say, gin Toy 
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all means" That very afternoon I laid in a large supply at the 
U.A.C. -United Africa Company bush junction store and later 
wished that I had bought more. 

It was nice of the D.O. to take time to squire me about, for 
he was due to go on leave, and beset by last-minute duties. He 
cherished his time, spent his Sundays climbing the nearby 
mountains, was planning to spend part of his holidays in the 
Alps. 

Dinner that evening with him and his wife was friendly and 
delicious. I was happy to be able to bring a small bottle of wine. 
Bamenda and the Fon were taboo subjects which, if mentioned, 
were quickly skirted. The D.O. talked of retiring at forty-five, 
and doing other things, and his pretty wife looked up anxiously 
and quickly interposed, "But that will depend on the cost of 
living." She was thinking, as wives do, of her children, who 
would be needing schooling. 

The fine-looking D.O. and his wife were doing a good job 
where they were, each in his and her way, but their dreams were 
of other places, other things. 

The doctor, and his much younger wife, were dreaming too. 
They were retiring, in a year or two, to the Isle of Man, on about a 
thousand pounds a year, where taxes were only two shillings a 
pound, and where they would have a lovely garden. The doctor's 
wife taught classes for her son of five and the other small children, 
wore long skirts for dinner, read the fashion magazines, was 
always ready for a bit of fun and laughter. Practical, too, she 
clarified my butter for me, got me an extra supply, reminded her 
husband to get me the water filter he had offered. Nice people, 
most considerate of a stranger, but their dreams, too, were of 
things far away. 

The doctor's jurisdiction covered thousands of miles and 
thousands of people, a hospital, dispensary, and clinics. His duties 
were geared to meet every medical circumstance, including per- 
forming delicate surgery. How intimately could he get to know 
his African patients, how deeply care about them? His very 
exalted status precluded confidences. 

Talk about the Fon and his wives was surely not to be taken 
seriously, the doctor intimated. A bit of light diversion, yes, but 
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such talk had a way of stirring up things which had been allowed 
to go too far, and too fast, already. 

I had asked the junior D.O. if he had ever met an African 
woman socially. "No/' he answered truthfully. "When I was the 
head of police, I played games with the men, but they never 
bring their wives along/' I doubted if a single other Bamenda 
official had ever really talked with an African woman or dis- 
covered what was in her mind or heart. 

Everything was ready. The driver was out of the hospital, 
the car in running order, our equipment checked and packed. In 
the morning we were starting for Njinikom. We would spend a 
couple of nights with the fathers, for it would take most of a day 
to drive a heavy kit-car the thirty-eight miles across the moun- 
tains. And I needed a little time to lay the plans to meet some 
runaway wives on my return, after I had seen the Fon. 

I felt like a child who could not bear the agony of another 
night before the party. I wandered out and the sunset dazed me. 
A red glow enveloped everything. Only a few minutes before 
everything had been green. As the dark clouds gathered, the red 
turned to a purple haze. The birds were in full song, as if they, 
too, wished to be a part of the final glory of the departing day. 
And then in a flash it was deep night, all the flame blacked out, 
one star appearing overhead. I realized that I had not seen the 
sunset's beauty, I had felt it, and that one could never completely 
convey emotion: it was too subjective, personal, and intangible. 
And yet I was setting out to try to do that very thing! 



CHAPTER 



the motor road ends in the village of Njinikom, at 
green-embowered Roman Catholic Mission of St. Anthony, 
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in the foothills of Laakom. Gentle breezes riffle the tall euca- 
lyptus trees, and the day's calm is disturbed only by the tolling of 
the bell for Mass and the singing of the birds. Wherever the 
fathers pass they say in greeting, "God bless you/' and the 
Bikoms, familiarly known as Koms reply, "You also." 

It was said the fathers occasionally harbored runaway wives 
and I was hoping to hear something about them. But since the 
Fon's predecessor once ordered all Kom people to remain away 
from Mass, and the church and school stood empty until a truce 
was made, controversies with the Fon were not encouraged. I 
was to find hospitality, knowledge of local customs, a pidgin 
English Bible, warmth and generosity freely given me, but no 
advice or information that might later bring displeasure on the 
mission. 

Father Onderwatter, head of the mission, came from rural 
Holland, where priests know well the secrets of successful farm- 
ing. He spoke proudly of his seventy-six-year-old mother at home, 
raking the garden leaves herself. Most of the mission's ten acres 
for which the government was paid a pound a year in taxes- 
were in healthy cultivation. 

In the evening's coolness the father liked to inspect his crops. 
Coffee trees he had planted bore within four years. The fathers 
ate off their own land: fruit, vegetables, and eggs in season. A 
pineapple or bananas, grown a distance away and brought to the 
market by an enterprising trader, might be purchased occa- 
sionally, if they were reasonable enough. For breakfast there 
was mealy mush made of the fathers' crushed, sweet corn. Fresh 
milk appeared on the table only when the rainy season brought 
the Fulani with their herds to graze on new grass. Then the 
father made an excellent cheese from a home recipe, 

Spartan simplicity seemed natural in this atmosphere, a de- 
sign for unencumbered living. In the bare, whitewashed dining 
room hung a water color of roses, the only concession to 
worldly d6cor. Priests wear white in the tropics and are called 
the White Fathers. The mission fathers wore shorts and open- 
necked shirts by day, gray flannel slacks for dinner, and donned 
long white robes for Mass. 

Father Onderwatter 's intense blue eyes were framed in a lean, 
ascetic face, his tall, spare frame moved rapidly. But he was not 
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too busy to take tea with his guest and to spread on the cold 
stone floor of my room a soft bedside rug, made of hit-or-miss 
oblong and square pieces of fine old brocade and tapestry, a 
treasured gift from home. 

In the evenings the fathers permitted themselves a thimbleful 
of the whiskey I had brought them, an hour of laughter, and 
stories about their charges. Full of fun themselves, they appre- 
ciated a joke aimed at them and the strong sense of mimicry of 
the neighboring Africans. They told me of a small boy, of two 
or three, brought regularly to church by his father, who had 
observed the priests walking up the aisle saying the breviary, and 
soon could imitate every priest to the minutest detail, getting the 
angle of the head just right. 

An older boy always wore a hand-me-down, much too large 
flannel shirt with a zipper, but he loved it. Holes appeared, the 
shirt wore out, eventually only the zipper was left, but he con- 
tinued to wear that on an otherwise absolutely naked body. 
'What a rascal!" ruminated the father affectionately. 

All the father's photographs of Africans were kindly, friendly, 
sensitive; he caught their finest aspects. Technically, too, they 
were exceedingly good. Ironically, they had almost cost him his 
cherished parish. On his leave home, his superiors had been so 
taken with them that they had sent him on a lecture-exhibition 
tour, which had attracted the attention of the propaganda office. 
They wanted him to continue lecturing to Europeans, but he 
pleaded to be allowed to return. The father's heart was in these 
foothills, among these people. For more than twenty years his 
brother had been a lay father in East Africa. Both brothers felt 
at home only in Africa. 

Kom is the language of Njinikom. Kom is the word for the 
country, Nji for "road": Njinikom means "the road to the Kom 
people," at the base of their mountain. Li, Lai, or Laa spelled 
many ways by foreigners trying to reproduce the sound means 
"town"; La means "the place of/' So Ladkom is the town, the 
headquarters, of the Kom people, of their country. 

Thirty-eight miles away at Bamenda Station, where a different 
native tongue was spoken, these words had once been unintel- 
ligible. 
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Faced with this linguistic jungle gym and the necessity of 
interpreting Scripture when converting the natives to Christi- 
anity, the Roman Catholic Church of the British Cameroons had 
published a Child's BiUe History in pidgin English. 

The first pidgin English the father taught me was: "Craze 
man no fit walke where angels them fear for mash them foot. 
[Fools rush in where angels fear to tread]"! 

"You will find pidgin very useful," Father Onderwatter ad- 
vised. "Unfortunately I have no dictionary to give you. Pidgin 
is like Basic English, simplified to about eight hundred and fifty 
words, in a highly organized system, pared down, stripped of 
grammatical forms, but with definite variations of its own. Dy- 
namic, ever changing, it is suited to a land where goods and men 
are always on the move." 

I had been hearing pidgin all along the west coast: palaver, 
savvy, used interchangeably as nouns or verbs; and chop, all- 
embracing term for anything connected .with food or eating. 
Other words that rang familiarly to an American were pickun 
and -mammy, and, not quite so familiar, dash, for "tip." But to 
hear pidgin taken seriously flabbergasted me. My amazement 
amused the father. 

"Plenty, plenty man go street leaves no doubt about a multi- 
tude having passed. Small, small, repeated several times, clearly 
indicates something minute or infinitesimal. Plenty, plenty, small, 
small is the addition of a key word to gain the superlative," 

Irrelevantly I thought of the bishop saying, "Everything in 
Africa must go slow, slow," lapsing into a pidgin form. 

"It is not exactly accurate to say pidgin has no grammar/' cor- 
rected the father, pouring me a second cup of coffee, "there are 
accepted forms too. Done is the past tense and do the present. 
Go combined with done is considered to connote almost any 
activity. Tea done go, now what would that mean?" 

Encouraged as a semi-bright pupil might be, I found myself 
answering eagerly, "Tea is finished." 

"Quite right," beamed the father at my catching on so quicldy. 
Even so, I thought, with all the explanations given, it would 
take an old hand to perceive the nuances of pidgin. 

"Who introduced pidgin the natives, to make themselves 
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understood, or the foreigners, who wanted to be certain their 
orders would be carried out?" I asked the father. 

"Nobody knows. Probably a little of both," he replied. 

The father indicated that since I knew no Kom I had better 
learn a little pidgin, that there were rules, and I could not de- 
pend on improvising as I went along. I took the pidgin Bible to 
my room to do a little homework, but I doubted if I could ever 
master it. 

Fabian Anate, produced by the father as an example of a 
Christian Kom, resembling a hired man on a seedy, tumble-down 
Southern plantation, was shy and needed to be prodded with 
questions to start him talking. From him I got a glimpse of the 
Fon's household and Kom people, as seen through the eyes of a 
newly converted African Catholic. Anate understood my custom- 
ary English better than my hastily crammed pidgin, but what- 
ever he said, I was able to figure it out. 

'Ton no stop anybody be Christian," he stated definitely. "If 
man want be Christian, he leave compound, else he no good 
Christian." 

"Is Fon Christian?" I asked innocently. 

Anate laughed hilariously before he could answer that one. 
"Fon be no Christian!" The laughter was still in his face as he 
said it. 

Since I was apparently ignorant of how far removed from 
Christianity the Fon's compound was, he detailed it for me. 
"His wife no be Christian. His children no be Christian. No 
Christian girl go marry de Fon. 

"Sometimes Fon take Christian girl, give to other man," he 
hastily amended. "Some Fon's sisters Christians," he conceded, 
meaning women members of the tribe. "They have nothing they 
dash them." They had no money, lived on handouts, he meant. 

That none of the Fon's wives were Christians, I well knew, 
also that a few of his children were attending missionary board- 
ing schools. One daughter and one son had been sent by the Fon 
to the school at the fathers' mission, and two sons to the 
Baptist mission at Belo. But since technically all children of the 
Kom people belonged to the Fon it was difficult to determine 
how close the relationship actually was. 
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"Have you any children any pickuns?" I asked Anate. 

"Four pickuns. Two women pickuns/' They refer to men or 
women pickuns to denote sex. "Never give them to someone to 
marry/' he stated self-righteously, waiting for praise or approval. 
"My girl, she big, she marry some Christian. Husband go see 
first. He like girl, he say, 'I love you/ Girl agree, she come me. 
They come me. I go say, 'My pickun love you, palaver finish/ " 

A catechist, a teacher in the Church, Anate had learned that 
men and women married for love. 

"Then he give me some dash, two, three, or four pounds, to 
keep promise/' he elaborated, indicating how tribal custom and 
Catholicism met and blended at Njinikom. "After, man go bring 
some more money, like palm oil, maybe five or six 'he made a 
large round gesture denoting casks. "Then they go office, write 
down names, I go put down my thumb, say, Tes, I agree/ Then 
they go call for de church three Sundays, Then they married, 
then just one wife and one husband." 

Whether Christian or not, Bikoms received money for their 
daughters, the father had said. Techu (dowry) in these parts 
meant five goats. A goat sold for four shillings. Latterly money, 
or cloth, in equivalent value, was acceptable. Sometimes the 
groom agreed to pay only three or four techu on betrothal, the 
balance to be paid when the first pickun was born. That, however, 
would not mean the groom's obligation to his wife's family was 
ended; he might be cajoled into giving something to his wife's 
family all the days of his married life. 

Dowry stabilized marriage, according to the father, and he 
would not abolish it. If a man and woman had a quarrel, she 
might taunt him with, "Why didn't you pay for me?" Or he 
might be the one to cry in exasperation, "Why did I pay for you?'* 

"In their minds, payment demonstrates proof of the man's de- 
votion," the father insisted. "It is comparable to our engagement 
gifts. Women appreciate a value put upon them/' 

The District Officer had been revolted by the idea of bride 
price and saw in it inherent evils. The father approved it. In- 
variably I was to find that there was little unanimity of thought 
or agreement about the Africans among the resident Europeans. 

"Like better if they have one husband, one wife," Anate dem- 
onstrated, showing me two fingers standing up alone, close to- 
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gether. "One husband, he look out for her better, for dress, for 
chop, for trouble. He have two three plenty" he paused be- 
fore each word "he no care for wife. One wife, she look out 
for him, he look out for her. No trouble/' 

"But trouble there too?" I teased, 

"No big trouble," he declared, chuckling. 

"All fingers wives," I said, showing a full hand, "then what 
trouble?" 

"Trouble go be," he explained, taking his hand and pointing 
to specific fingers, as if he were playing This Little Pig Went to 
Market. "This husband, here," and he tweaked the long middle 
finger, "he no strong to look out for all these women. First he go 
with this," and he counted off the thumb, "then with this," bend- 
ing the next, "and no look after this." The pinky was left standing 
completely alone. 

"He take plenty, plenty wives, then what?" I asked, holding 
up both hands outstretched, all fingers upstanding, shaking them 
to show ten multiplied. 

"Go hard for buy oil, for salt, chop. For clothes to buy for dem. 
Woman, they go to beg outside. Some beg from brother, some 
beg for anybody outside. Some try go sell koko yams in de mar- 
ket. Wife have fowl, she sell fowl, or sell beans. Some take corn, 
put water, make like a beer and sell. 

"Dey have nothing eat. Chop without oil, without salt. Not 
happy!" 

"If husband big chief, he have enough for all women?" I asked. 

"Never enough" he answered emphatically. 'Women cut 
wood for demselves. For corn for demselves, dey work demselves. 
But for salt, for oil, dey send back to deir own family. Dey not 
always give." 

"What about these women, what happens to them?" I 
prodded. 

"Some go get pickuns, some do not. Because man not strong. 
De women go make friends outside. She get pickun with another 
man. 

"If de husband know not his pickun, he take man to court, 
say, 'He spoil my woman/ Keep woman and pickun, get money 
back from man. If he have cold heart, de papa say, 'Go pickun 
with mother/ No give kolco for pickun she marry." 
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Translated, that meant that an irate father would send the 
child to face an unknown future with his mother, would deprive 
the child of his care. But when kolco money derived from what 
they grew, an expression similar to our lettuce was paid for the 
daughter he would keep it and give nothing back to the mother 
for what she had spent in support. 

Formerly, the father had told me, if a chiefs wife, a king's 
woman, committed adultery the man was killed and the woman 
permitted to live only until the birth of the child, when the 
child was placed alive on an ant heap to be slowly eaten away. 

"And what about the Fon s wives?" I asked, hoping he would 
now tell me something about the runaway wives and the rumor 
that they were all pregnant by other men. 

"Chief get plenty wives," he began. "No for count. Get 
plenty. Little girls and big woman. Nobody know. Some no like 
it. He get wives, but no give dem children, for dat dey no like. 
Wife get child with other man, conceive with other man, chief 
say, 'My pickun/ but not he learn. Chief too old. Before he come 
chief, he plenty pickun. Then he go be chief, no more pickun." 

"Why?" 

"Don't know." 

'When make chief chief?" 

"Nineteen twenty-six Fon he go be chief." 

"Chiefs wives run away?" I asked directly. 

"Yes, plenty. No know how many. Hear some news, some 
don't like stay. We hear talk inside de country. Some wives take 
pickun, go away, some wives leave pickuns stop with chief. Some 
wife stay with pickuns and chief." 

"What does chief do," I bluntly inquired, "when he finds out 
wife go get pickun outside?" 

"He make palaver with de man. Punish de man, take for 
court. Try for put him in prison." 

"Do they beat him?" 

"This time dey no do. Dey no fit beat wives now. Dey fear 
gummiment. First time dey used to. First time before gummi- 
ment be dey kill man, Dey kill wife too. 

"See wife got belly, dey try catch man. Dey kill man, kill 
wife. Wife no got belly, dey see man, go kill man. First time/' 
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"And now?" I asked. I knew that "first time" meant "in the 
olden days." 

"Now dey let woman stay. Chief like new ones, old ones he 
put away. Chief like every young girl. Every wife get nice house, 
nice girl to work. She be chiefs wife too. Men no go inside. We no 
savvy more. Wives come down, work farms, we see dem. We 
talk." 

"But there are runaway wives here at Njinikom, I have heard 
about them," I insisted. 

"Yes," he admitted speculatively. "Left chief's place, come 
here. Last month. Woman's name Susannah. Stayed with chief 
fifteen years. 

"Susannah, chiefs wife, no like to stop for chief. Go home to 
papa. Then get belly with man outside, then leave pickun with 
papa. No know what chief say. Nobody know where man is 
give her belly." 

"I hear plenty, plenty wives no like to stay. Any more run 
away?" I pressed. 

"Other woman, chiefs wife, from Wombo. She have baby 
from outside man. She stay with papa at Wombo. No Christian. 
When pickun done born, papa send news chief, Tou wife have 
man pickun/ Chief say, 'You look out for pickun. No my pickun/ 

"Some wife go chief, say, 'I want go away/ Chief say, 'All 
right, go tell you papa come give money back/ Wife say for 
chief, 'De papa you pay nothing!' Chief, he say nothing, let 
her go. Chief pay nobody for his wife. 

"Chief see fine girl, say, Tine wife for me/ It is finish. Pay 
nothing. Papa palaver, big trouble for papa in country." 

"Suppose the girl does not want to be a chiefs wife?" I sug- 
gested. 

Anate shook his head resignedly, said sadly, "Mama and papa 
take girl, give her chief. Dey fear chief. Girl cry. Papa say, 'My 
pickun, you better go. If you no go, big trouble will come for 
me/ 

"Some say girls cry, say, 'No! No! I no like go for chief/ Dey 
go pull dem. Take chief. Chief's wife take dem, put dem for in- 
side de house. Girls cry, 'No. . , .No! . . /" 

"Does the chief ever take a Christian girl forcibly?" I asked. 

"Sometimes;* he answered cryptically. "Chief say, 'She belong 
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to me/ Take from mission here, took Maria. She never say noth- 
ing, no be cry. She get fine chop. Fifteen year ago, not be just 
now. Now chief no more take Christian girl away." 

I was to hear more about the Christian Maria, that she seemed 
more content with bodily comforts than spiritual salvation. 



CHAPTER 
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, my guide and interpreter, was not staying at the 
fathers* mission, for he had friends and relatives in the village. 
Besides, he stiffly explained to me that he preferred not to, that 
he was a Christian, but an American Baptist one. 

The fathers offered to get reliable carriers to go with me up 
the mountain to Laakom, but Zacheus, Baptist son of Christians, 
one of the sixty-nine Kom men to have served in World War II, 
who owed his choice appointment as court interpreter four 
pounds a month and quarters to the Fon, wished to provide 
them himself. The spoils system was born in the bush and 
flowers there. 

We were leaving the car behind at the mission. I suggested 
leaving the driver too, but the father would have none of him. 

Generously he offered me anything I needed. I knew, now, 
that one requires lots of waterproof iron boxes for trekking, many 
duffel bags, innumerable cases to keep things dustproof. I had 
brought practically none! 

My loads included a Flit gun the natives thought I sprayed 
against evil spirits, not cockroaches and other crawling evils- 
medicines, matchets, Tilly lamps and lanterns, food safes, fold- 
ing chairs, a folding table, a bathtub, suitcases of clothes, a cot, 
food for several weeks in fact the basic essentials to eat, sleep, 
wash, cook, and work with. 

The carriers were ordered to come at five-thirty. At six-thirty 
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my boy James straggled in with tea. Presumably even the Mass 
bells had not wakened him. But Father Onderwatter had been 
up for a long while, focusing lights, determining where would 
be the best place to take photographs of our departure. 

We watched the boys load, the father and I, and as usual 
they were infernally slow, and I was getting irritated. They had 
had a complete rest for two days and the packing was not so 
arduous. By ten o'clock the sun would beat down unmercifully 
on the treeless mountains I was going to climb; it was imperative 
we get started. 

"No, it is not sabotage," the father insisted, "though there 
may always be an element of it. It is just that a houseboy and a 
driver do not load as a matter of principle." 

My boys stood about doing absolutely nothing while a group 
of children they commandeered struggled with the unfamiliar 
packages. While I fumed, the father smilingly told me that when 
he had asked his boy to give some water to his horse the boy 
replied, "Father, I am your boy, not the horse boy." 

It is a vicious, demoralizing caste system, and I am not sure 
that the British with their own subtle one are capable of ridding 
the Africans of theirs. 

I had been struggling with my boy and driver through twenty- 
odd loadings and unloadings. My nerves were on edge at the 
very thought of them. Essential parts of my sparse equipment 
had been broken, lost, or deliberately sold in the market on the 
assumption that I could not prove it. Seldom had they en- 
countered a worse pair, two District Officers had told me. Now, 
when I saw my precious typewriter being set upon a carrier's 
head, at a hazardous angle, I protested stormily, "Carry that 
typewriter by the handle, as I told you, and be careful of it!" 

"Madam, if he carries it in the hand he will bump something, 
he says," my boy protested. 

"Let him carry it his way. He knows his own way best!" the 
father gently intervened. "I must take off my cassock," he sud- 
denly remembered. He had been too busy spotting spheres of 
good light since he had finished celebrating early morning Mass 
to think of it. Walking briskly ahead, he was ready to snap us 
as we came along the road. Always sensitive to the minutest 
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detail, he suggested I remove my helmet, that I looked better 
without it. 

Zacheus and I led the long row of carriers, strung out in single 
file, the driver and steward right behind us. We were on our 
way with the father's blessing. Besides his blessing I had the 
loan of some books, extra film, an iron box to protect my note- 
books, a duffel bag for my typewriter, some other extra water- 
proof bags which I had failed to provide, his Alpine climbing 
staff, and a loaf of the cook's freshly baked bread. 

The Fon lives about eight thousand feet above sea level, 
twelve miles' climb round and round the mountain, as Africans 
have learned not to go straight up an incline, that the longest 
way around is the easiest way up. Uphill and down the pathways 
wound and wandered, as did the patches of farmland which 
made of the landscape a Renoir or Rousseau painting. 

Farms abutted on the road, and though often the women 
working them were not in sight, no one would touch their crops. 
They had planted corn, cassava, greens that resembled spinach, 
and castor beans for a cash crop. These they would sell to the 
United Africa Company, which has a branch store at every im- 
portant crossroads. 

Holding the soil in place, to prevent erosion, were heaps of 
small rocks that had been dug up from the land, uneven, 
scraggly, left here, and there, and anywhere, similar to broken 
segments of New England fences. In between were irregular 
paths, at intervals a raised bed, then another pile of rocks, with 
other beds rising in terraces from it. 

Bending way over, weeding, their baskets hanging over their 
naked rears, were endless rows of women, neither their heads 
nor hands showing. Back and buttocks, naked back-buttocks, 
back-buttocks, gleamed in the sun. 

An Alpine climber had scaled the Laakom mountain in less 
than two hours, most people take three to four, and I needed 
in excess of that. I took alternate swigs of spirits of ammonia 
and black coffee, munched a bit of chocolate, tried sucking a sour 
ball. The hot sun beat down, there was not a foot of shade, I 
rested on locks, stretched, took deep breaths, looked behind at 
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great distances already covered, tut the way kept getting longer 
and longer, my breath shorter and shorter, and my heart beat 
faster. 

I could have had a horse to ride up, but the paths are close 
to the precipice, and horses are frequently unmanageable. I had 
seen them rear up and throw Fulani herdsmen, who grow up in 
the saddle. I felt safer on my own feet. 

We passed cleared places with substantial flattish stones 
arranged in a three-sided open rectangle, as if facing a courtyard. 
In some instances a stone was backed by a high stone resting 
against it. Perhaps they were gravestones, I thought. Not at all. 
They had been set up by the nearby natives so that they could 
come and sit peacefully, and in comfort, to watch the people 
going by. Like benches in our parks. 

As would be expected, sometimes the passers-by rested on 
them, too, and they became wayside stations for the weary. 
Sometimes they served as miniature trading centers, men or 
women seated, their goods spread before them on the ground. 
Bananas sold for a penny a bunch about eight to the bunch- 
the price probably upped a little for foreign trade such as ours. 

The carriers had gone ahead, but Zacheus and his special boy 
were walking with me. Zacheus carried my camera and exposure 
meter, the boy my less distinguished paraphernalia: an umbrella, 
raincoat, tweed jacket, scarf, and basket with thermos, cigarettes, 
and food. I hesitated to offer them bananas, but they were glad 
to have them. James, my boy, had refused one once, gruffly 
saying, "It is too sweet, it will make worms in my belly!" 

All the hills were green and fertile. Lone, thatched rooftops 
punctuated the limitless vistas. I took some photographs in the 
hope of conveying the vastness and solitude of the landscape. 

Sauntering by were occasional naked stragglers. Startled 
birds darted out of the clumps of tall elephant grass. We 
watched for a snake that might be hidden in it. Narrow bridges 
of twigs, leaves, and liana swayed under our feet over rushing 
streams and waterfalls. But. soon I was too tired to note very 
much around me. 

Long since the carriers had passed from view and we could 
no longer spot them as moving specks across the mountains. 
Zacheus was Anxiously scanning the lowering clouds. It was the 
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wet season, and any minute the rain might come pelting down. 

Every muscle ached and every nerve felt raw. I hurt all over, 
and I did not know how much longer I could force my feet to 
propel me, to keep from staggering. I was hunched over with 
the effort to plod on. One minute I was hot from the searing 
sun, the next shivering with cold, popping my jacket off and on 
like a whimsical child. 

With every step I was leaving behind my last link with white 
civilization. The fathers, thirty-eight miles from Bamenda, were 
the only white people in an area of many miles. It had been 
dinned into me that any physical weakness on my part might 
lower my prestige, expose me to lack of respect. As a white 
woman alone no other white man or woman on all of Laakom 
mountain I represented authority. If I were a member of a con- 
quering race though I do not hold with that philosophy it be- 
hooved me to act like one. This I knew. But I had stopped 
thinking about anything except would I, could I, make it? 

At this point Zacheus gleefully exclaimed, "Rest easy, madam, 
the Fon has seen you!" 

Each day when the sun shines directly overhead the Fon 
is carried to the highest point of the mountain. On the arm of his 
ever faithful wife Bi (pronounced Bee) the Fon slowly ascends the 
throne his predecessors built to command a view for miles in 
every direction. Like the fingers of a hand, the mountains 
stretch away and make room for valley pockets in between them. 
The Fon sits there flanked by monolithic stones, as if he, too, 
were made of granite, as if his massive frame had sprung from 
those rocks and soil, as if he were one with them. Silent and 
erect he sits by the hour, his thoughts nebulous, the flitting 
shadows that come and go in the mind of any old and fading 
man. 

Ancestors of the Fon posted dependable scouts here to sight 
an approaching enemy; concealed near by is the big drum with 
which they now rouse the tribe to sessions of the native court. 
But th Fon has improved on their line of vision, he has double 
eyes, field glasses to see with. From his lookout the Fon spied me 
huffing and puffing up that last mile and, though he was anxious 
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and uncertain about my visit, sent his own wicker sedan chair 
down for me. 

Royal grandeur in West Africa is exaggerated Gilbert and 
Sullivan. The sedan chair had a hood of faded, green-black, 
tattered canvas and sagging sides, a pretty oriental rug thrown 
across its seat and back. It was held aloft on creaking poles by 
ragged, screaming, running, barefoot men in town castoffs. 
Pitching at crazy angles, the chair seemed less desirable than the 
agony of continued climbing. But I gathered from my guide that 
I had to get in it, that it would be a snub to royalty if I did not. 

At a brisk jog trot we approached a wooded thicket with a 
brook flowing through it. Men and women pausing to rest 
stared bewildered at a strange woman, a white woman, being 
carried in the Fon's chair. Kom men had nursed and preserved 
this thicket in the midst of grassy slopes as a protective wall, 
as an indispensable hide-out. Once they had held the Germans 
at bay, here, with Dane guns, when they had tried to run the 
Koms out of their mountain stronghold. Some of the enemy- 
African mercenaries were killed. One Kom man suffered a knee 
injury, nothing serious or incapacitating. The Germans had been 
permanently routed. Never again did they try to move in on the 
Koms at Laakom. The Fon often reflected on that victory, re- 
counting it to Bi. 

Like automatons, easing in and out behind each other, the men 
slipped under the supporting rods, jogged steadily on, their neck 
muscles swelling and throbbing, sweat pouring down their bare 
backs. What a relief it was to be akin to royalty, to be off my 
feet! Even though I was virtually sitting upon the backs of men 
hitherto purely an improbable propaganda slogan to me. 

The men carried me down terraced steps banked with arum 
lilies unexpectedly opening on to a square, well-tended grass 
courtyard. From its irregular stone wall sprang a sisal hedge, 
heavy and sharp enough to keep cattle and goats out and, at one 
time, wives within. Zigzagging above it were a line of thatch 
roofs, so arranged that it was not possible to quickly estimate 
their number homes of the Fon and his wives. 

On a raised terrace, to one side, stood the Fon's guesthouse, 
a mud and thatch hut supported by carved pillars, in full view 
of those who might like to keep tabs on a guest's movements. It 
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had a reverse advantage, too, for no one could enter or leave 
tlie Fon's compound, or the village below, without crossing the 
courtyard, My chair on the terrace was to be like a front-row 
seat at a long-run play, the actors intent on a routine perform- 
ance, unaware of intent and perpetual scrutiny. 
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OM and its people were the world, outside lay Bamenda, the 
station, and beyond that a few big cities. These they had heard 
about, a few of their children had been to them, but they were 
shadowy and unreal. Bamenda belonged to the Europeans, 
Laakom to the Fon and his people. Until recently the Europeans 
had not invaded the Fon's home or interfered with his life. 

"The chief owns the people, and the people own the land," 
goes an old Kom saying. The people have the better bargain. 
For though in principle any land in the country belongs to the 
chief, in fact any man who wants to start a farm may do so on 
unoccupied ground, and build his homestead there, and none 
will say him nay. And if he should plant permanent crops upon 
it they will remain his, and the profit therefrom will be re- 
garded as legitimately his. 

Rugged, rocky, and barren, the Koms of the north have a 
cold country. An administrative estimate of the tribal population 
is between 15,500 and 16,000 people, based on a taxable male 
population of about 4300. If our vital statistics were bound up 
with our income tax figures which is pretty much the rule in 
all of Africa we, too, might find our population underestimated, 
and it is well to allow for a percentage of omissions. 

Where did the Koms come from? Where did the Africans come 
from? Did Africans start in Asia and migrate to Africa, or the 
reverse? Nobody knows. Somewhere around the Nile Bantu 
peoples roamed and migrated south by a series of military ram- 
pages. Cattle, beasts, birds, and plants nourished them. Skilled 
in metal and woodcrafts, they had been able to forge superior 
weapons, the bow and arrow, the spear remote ancestors of the 
atom bomb and overcome the Bushmen and Hottentots. 
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In the Bamenda area there is a constant flow of migration. 
Present inhabitants are supposed to have come from somewhere 
along the "snake road/' under a headman called Bautufwo Mu 
meaning one who packs up the old things for originally they 
brought with them iron hoes which they later exchanged for 
cloth. They were itinerant blacksmiths. 

History here is not recorded, it is legendary, obscured in con- 
tradictions and controversy. All the stories, however, agree on 
one supreme fact: succession is through the mothers side of the 
family. The Fon is merely the eldest male of a group of sisters, 
perhaps without a known father. Royal women are permitted 
free intercourse with any man they favor one without a direct 
genealogical stream. Among royalty it is the woman's side that 
is important, and a man favors the children of his sisters and 
aunts. 

The Fon, powerless to designate his own heir, deprived by law 
and custom from elevating his sons to any special status, never- 
theless showed marked favoritism for his son Sama. Tabbies of 
the compound whispered, "He won't be so much of a muchness 
when his father dies and he has no friend at court!" 

One story claims that a woman, Naga, had three daughters, 
and from them sprang the three most important Kom families: 
Nikinti, founder of the Ejui family, Bi, the Tinela, and Nando, 
the Atyaff. Ejui, meaning "up," and Tinela, "down," divided 
the area between them. The Atyaffs, meaning "mud/' something 
commonplace, to be found anywhere, were relegated to a lower 
status. They could only assist in ceremonies, never rule. No 
explanation is given for this, but since conspiracy and treachery 
are the very essence of life here, the Atyaffs may have been 
forced to it by their brothers. 

The present Fon is the eldest living male in the Ejui family. 
But his election actually confirmationdepended not only on 
the responsible councilors of his own family but on the eldest 
representatives of the other two. Members of a secret society 
intimately connected with the royal house and everything per- 
taining to it, preside at a royal coronation. The Ejui candidate 
was presented to them formally, an Atyaff man supporting his 
right arm, a Tinela man his left. 

Special privileges accrue not only to the Fon but to the senior 
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members of all three families. Leopard skins, for example, belong 
to the chief, no matter who kills the animal. The meat, a great 
delicacy, may be eaten only by him and the ranking men of 
these three families. 

The Fon actually succeeded his brother. Funkun, a royal 
princess, had one son, Yah, and five daughters. The father's 
name was not noted, as only her issue had significance. Yah, as 
her eldest son, became chief. His eldest sister's sons were his 
heirs. Ko, that sister, had two sons, Ngam and Ndi, the present 
Fon. At Yah's death his senior nephew, Ngam, succeeded him. 
At Ngam's death, his uterine brother by the same mother the 
Fon I knew, was designated legitimate successor. 

But had any of the Fon's aunts had a son older than he, that 
son would have had royal precedence and the right of succession. 
Great stress therefore is laid on the importance of the mother of 
the heir. That woman is unique, commands undisputed respect, 
has real power. "Mother of the Chief" is the tribe's most 
honored tide for a woman. 

Mount Cameroon, one of the highest mountains in the world, 
is volcanic. Bamenda Province, where several volcanic epochs 
have been traced, rests upon volcanic and granitic rock, on a 
plateau five thousand feet above the sea. At one end a steep 
cliff wall reaches almost twice that height, a relic of the last 
eruption. Even the valleys are hundreds of feet above the sea. 
Yet once the whole area was under water, obscuring the gigantic, 
weird boulders that presently tower against the sky. 

Above the cliffs live nomad Fulani who come south with the 
rains to bring their healthy cattle to graze in the grasslands. 
Enormous in heft, with long horns, the cattle are totally unlike 
the wizened, bony creatures seen along the roads of Nigeria. 
Outside Bamenda, lower down in the Cameroons, cattle are sub- 
ject to sleeping sickness, and there the Fulani never go. 

Below the cliffs live farmers on well-tended, small tracts. 
Altitude and mist contribute to the benign environment for all 
growing things. Flowers, fruit, and vegetables are abundant the 
year around, thick forests and grasslands vie with each other in 
enhancing the land. The wind-blown, rocky moors might be 
northern Europe or our own New England, while long, trailing 
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mosses and man-sized ferns are reminders that this is Africa. 

Water is plentiful. Gushing waterfalls cascade down almost 
every mountain, looking like faint trickles in the distance. Rivers 
and streams seldom dry up. During the rainy season they bubble 
and churn, filling the air with the sound of their wash against 
pebble and rock. Waters rise as much as fifty feet in a night, be- 
come roaring torrents but a hundred miles from Mamfe and the 
Cross River. At Bamenda nature is more even, more balanced, 
more generous with the blessings needed to yield basic crops. 

Light-skinned, taffy-colored, sharp-featured, sometimes Se- 
mitic in cast, the Fulani still come with the wet season, go with 
the dry. Since the time when they drove the Tikari downward, 
they, too, have been part of the Bikom blood stream and legends. 

The Fon claims to be a hundred years old. Officials contradict 
that, differing as to whether he is in his eighties, or ninety. 
Whatever legend you accept for the history of the Bikoms, that 
they are Tikari and have been in Bamenda a hundred and fifty 
years, or one of the many others the Bikom immediate past dates 
back at most about two hundred and fifty years. That means 
that the Fon's boyhood memories are a melange of tales per- 
sonally recounted by men who were embroiled in a turbulent 
and cruel past, and that he is a direct link with it. 

The Fon is omnipotent. He decrees and upholds justice, his 
is the final, determining voice. Everything about his person is 
sacred. The Fon is the spiritual head of his people, administra- 
tors were fond of reminding me. That was one of the difficulties 
the Fon's wives were married to a deity! 

Traces of sacred kingships are to be found all over Africa. 
They are supposed to have come by way of Abyssinia from 
Arabia, via Egypt and the Near East; the West African rites 
and customs via the Sudan. For centuries, as nomad peoples 
migrated from the east, they brought with them oriental ideas 
and manners, primarily the principle of the tree of life and life- 
giving water, and the recurrent theme that the king and his 
people were indissolubly linked and that the people derived their 
strength and life force from him. 

In ancient Egypt, when the king ascended the throne, he was 
anointed, washed with purifying waters, given a scepter, whip, 
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or other symbol of his exalted rank. A sacramental feast with 
some sacrificial rite was part of the coronation ceremony. By 
sacrificing animals or human beings, it was hoped that the life 
force of the slain would be transmitted to strengthen and re- 
energize the king. This was paramount, for it was his sacred 
obligation to provide his people with a good harvest, their basic 
sustenance. There were several such festivals while I was at 
Laakom. 

Stone thrones occurred throughout primitive times, and the 
Fon always sits on one. Leopard skins have traditionally been 
associated with royalty, worn on state occasions, thrown over 
the royal seat, laid at the feet, or presented as gifts to denote 
marked respect. The Fon, too, gave leopard skins as gifts he 
presented me with one and had one for me to sit on. 

The Fon's childhood was not like that of other Kom boys, for 
he grew up in the "palace." One must see these palaces that 
conjure up visions of fairylike splendor to realize that they are 
at best tidy mud dwellings, with little or no comforts or amenities, 
that they derive their names from the esteem and reverence in 
which they are held. The ruling Fon, Yah, found a suitable wife 
for the present Fon, Ndi, while he was still a boy. Once married, 
the Fon went off on his own as befitted his new state, and 
settled in nearby Bom, It was there that he received news of his 
uncle's death and his elder brother Ngam's succession. As Ngam 
took up residence in the royal compound at Laakom the present 
Fon moved to Ngam's quarters at Fuli. 

At the entrance to the Fon's compound, within the palace 
courtyard, is a stone circle, ancient site of the Bikom Court of 
Justice. There, under the euphorbia tree, the utvu, a royal tree 
throughout Africa, is a stone seat shaped like a throne. This 
royal seat, the iti, is a crucial coronation symbol. The Fon was 
led to this, with due ceremony, so that all those present, in whom 
traditional authority was vested, witnessed and gave their seal 
of approval to the new role bestowed upon him by rightful 
succession. 

The Fon ascended his throne, with his head covered, as it 
must be, and was at all times. Crowns, or hats rising high above 
the head, have always been considered royal insignia. 
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Not only the living but the dead, too, had to be made aware of 
the new Fon, and once he had taken his seat of responsibility 
he was led to the nearby mausoleum, the Ifum, where his royal 
predecessors were buried adjacent to a special stone. 

Originally this huge stone had no sanctity, though reverenced 
stones were part of the tradition the wandering tribe had been 
nurtured on. It is said, however, that this stone was found there 
by the first Kom chief, as well it may have been, since these 
remnants of monolithic rock are everywhere. The first Kom chief 
made convenient use of it and succeeding chiefs have reverenced 
it 

Unbroken succession, continuity, is also symbolized by hand- 
ing the Fon the drinking horn of those who came before him. 
The Fon drinks from it, for the divine king may drink with his 
peers and subjects but not eat with them. Should the horn wear 
out (the climate corrodes everything in time), a new one is sub- 
stituted for the old one but declared the same in spirit by rub- 
bing the new against the old. 

Ancient royal taboos were also in evidence at Laakom when 
I was there. The ancients did not speak directly to people but 
communicated through their heralds. The Fon sent messages 
by his chindas and the Kwifon, Ancient rulers sat behind 
lattices, frequently were not to be seen. Barely visible, the Fon 
first received me in a dim, dark hut. 

The present Fon came to his exalted post only twenty-six 
years ago. By that time he had lived almost the allotted span 
of life as a mortal man with many wives. 

Once the Fon has been officially installed, he takes his 
predecessor's place not only upon the throne but on the royal 
bed. Along with his palace he inherits all his predecessor's 
material possessions, every article of clothing which he is ex- 
pected to wear; every man, woman, and child who are subject 
to his authority; every wife who must make herself available at 
his pleasure. 



CHAPTER 




LECHER is a lecher in any language, color, or place. I had 
heard the ribald laughter of African men as young girls passed 
by and I did not need a translation to sense the tenor of their 
remarks. This taking of many wives is not all routine to weld 
the loyalty of lesser houses as some would have you think 
despite the round of stories like the one of desperate Chief 
Broderick, of southern Nigeria, a familiar figure in his Daimler, 
who on being presented with his eightieth wife put up a sign 
in the Enugu post office, "No More Wives Wanted!" 

These old men can gauge a woman's age and points the way 
a trainer knows his horseflesh, for they pick and choose their 
women with a trader's eye. 

As in our own society, I knew it would help in my interviews 
with the Fon if there were some facet of my personality that 
engaged him. According to African standards, I should long since 
have been retired to obscurity or the grave. My bag of tricks 
was meager, but I played a hunch that had paid off once in 
Zululand. Two days later it proved the right one. Tired as I was 
from the long climb up the mountain, as soon as I had paid off 
my carriers and tipped the sedan-chair bearers I got out my 
manicure kit and gave myself the most perfect fire-engine-red 
nails I ever had. 

Perhaps the Fon had already imbibed his daily portion and 
was in no state to receive me, and the decision was not his but 
that of his advisers, but a considerate message was brought to 
me from him, suggesting that I rest after my exhausting trip, 
and that we see each other the next day. 

Two men appeared, however, bearing the Fon's gift of wel- 
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come. One led a mangy goat, one carried six raw eggs, three in 
each hand. 

I stood on the terrace fronting my hut, about ten feet above 
the courtyard, the Fon's emissaries below me. 

"They greet you, madam," said Zacheus. 

"Tell them I am very happy to be here," I replied. 

"Ah, ah," the quickly gathered little audience chorused in 
approval. 

From then on the Fon and I began a daily exchange of gifts, 
presented by our respective attendants, as neither of us could 
demean ourselves by handing them over personally. My first 
response was two bottles of gin, one for the Fon, one for his 
Prime Minister. Zacheus, my number one man, left me to make 
the presentations for me with fitting ceremony and dignity. 

Morning came crisp and clear, with feathery clouds against 
an untroubled sky, birds trilling, not a jarring voice or sound 
marring the tranquillity. It might have been spring at home or 
in England, totally unlike hot and humid Nigeria. The quiet and 
peace were like a blessing, deeply satisfying. Surely only good 
people could live in such natural loveliness, I felt as I drew in 
long breaths of the invigorating air. 

Women were beginning to stir, somewhere a door creaked 
loudly, a pot scraped a stone, but there were no children's cries 
or dogs' barks to herald the day. Few children and no dogs lived 
here. 

Usually there is incessant chatter wherever Africans gather, 
as if they are compelled by an inner urgency to talk, as if no 
one day is long enough to get it said. But here it was strangely 
hushed. A little girl with a few strings of beads around her neck 
and unclad middle came into sight, carrying a calabash (a dried 
gourd) in each hand, a large one balanced on her head: the 
first lone passer-by on her way to the stream to fetch water. 
Gradually women began to file by, young and old, singly and 
in twos and threes, in scant wrap-around skirts, or entirely naked 
except for G strings. I shivered in my tweeds; the dew and fine 
mist were penetrating. Before the sun was fully out the last of 
the women had gone off to their daily farming. Here women 
cultivated the soil, men languished in idleness. 
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No one called a greeting, there was no banter, gossip, or 
friendly exchange. The women were silent, intent on their own 
affairs, their faces unmoving, expressionless. It was the same 
each morning, and not because of me, for I was not in evidence. 

Each woman was well loaded with all she might need during 
the day's absence. Standard equipment consisted of a short- 
handled homemade hoe-shovel resting on the shoulder, and a 
stiff, small, well-knit grass mat fastened at one end to a stick, 
slung across the back, to be hoisted in case of rain Laakom 
style umbrella. Optional were a basket or bag, of food or tobacco, 
dangling against the hip, or a tiny calabash filled with burning 
coal chips to light up the clay pipe, slapping clop-clop against 
the bare buttocks. 

They called it Table Mountain because its summit was flat 
and the women broke their journey there to eat their breakfast. 
For their snack they brought fou-fou, or koko yams, occasionally 
sweet potatoes, which they roasted in a small outdoor fire. A 
little hot food warmed the stomach, gave one strength and heart 
for work. The morning sun so quickly burned the energy out of 
one. 

The Fon's compound is built on the descending side of the 
mountain, on several levels, each tier lined with square huts, a 
maze of stone stairs and cobbled courts, each opening into the 
other, the entrance disguised, deliberately planned that way so 
that only those who know it can find the royal hut. Zacheus 
guided me up and down the maze, led 'me direct to a doorway 
fringed above with dried, straw-colored, string grass. We were 
about to enter hallowed ground, and Zacheus, as a mark of re- 
spect, removed his shoes. Kom men bare their feet, not their 
heads. 

The Fon is never alone. Somewhere in the offing there is al- 
ways a chinda a personal attendant and a wife or two. Three 
wives huddled on the floor in an outer dark room, giggling and 
staring as we brushed by. 

The Fon sat at the far end of the room. He was bundled in 
many garments embroidered in red, orange, and yellow. Thick 
clouds of smoke, which rose from the blazing central fire on the 
mud floor, almost obscured him. I had difficulty advancing as 
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lack of air and smoke were choking me. The chinda stirred up 
the fire so I could see better. Tears came to my eyes as I coughed 
and sputtered. The flames rose to the roof, lit up the Fon's face. 
His eyes fastened on me inscrutably, traveled to my jodhpurs, 
seemingly stayed there. 

We exchanged stiff salutations. I remained standing, ex- 
pressed pleasure in being there, thanked the Fon for sending 
his sedan chair for me and for making me so comfortable. I re- 
peated the purpose of my visit as I had told it to the D.O. The 
Fon remained silent, motioning me to a chair with a rug thrown 
over it which had been prepared for me. I noticed the room was 
bare except for a wooden bench and a chest of drawers humble 
Africans use a box for their belongings. A goatskin had been 
spread for the Fon to put his feet on, a leopard skin for mine. 

Knowing full well that photographs would not be successful 
in that fog of smoke, I asked permission to take some. Immedi- 
ately the chinda suggested that the Fon should change into 
something more regal men dress to denote rank and affluence 
but I managed to divert him. I wanted to break the tension, to 
keep the Fon occupied, to have the opportunity of studying the 
Fon as he watched me with absorbed concentration. 

I mounted a bench to take an overhead shot. The Fon showed 
his first animation. "Ask him to smile," I urged, and then he 
really broke into one. 

The Fon did not rise so I could not see how tall he was. His 
shoulders were stooped but broad, as if he had a powerful 
physique. The eyes were yellow and bloodshot. He looked 
puzzled, almost childishly bewildered. His forehead was lined 
and furrowed, but his features were well cut, as if in his heyday 
he had been handsome, even jolly; there were still crinkles of 
humor around the fever-tinted eyes. 

There was nothing more to say except to ask permission of 
the Fon to photograph his wives, which he gave, and to walk 
about the compound, which he said I might. But I knew better 
than to forthwith take a thorough look around and get an exact 
idea of who lived there. The permission had been vague and 
general and its acceptance was expected to be kept so too. 

My first visit had been brief, ending on a friendly note, The 
Fon's curiosity and interest had been aroused, and he would have 
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liked me to stay longer. However, I did not want to impose upon 
him, to strain his strength or hospitality. 

As we left there were no women about, but on an upper ter- 
race some children were playing, the youngest about six or 
seven. 

'Whose children?" I asked Zacheus. 

"The Fon's," quickly interjected the chinda following us, who 
understood English. 

By the Fon's side there is always at least one chinda, a trusted 
bodyguard and messenger. Young men of fine physique and 
family, they are drafted by the tribe to serve the Fon for an un- 
specified period of years, when they are honorably discharged 
and are free to marry. In times past there was usually a wife 
given in recognition of faithful service. Theirs is a coveted posi- 
tion, the rewards greater in honor and power than in cash or 
its equivalent, as the chindas can always get the ear of the Fon, 
and perhaps pass on a bit of highly desired information. 

Next morning, as soon as the Fon was awake, he sent over 
his chinda, who solemnly intoned: "Madam! The Fon has seen 
Madam has red paint on her fingers. The Fon likes this very 
much. The Fon wants to know, will Madam paint fingers like 
that for one of his wives and a young girl?" 

With complete sincerity Madam was able to reply she would 
be delighted. 

Surrounded by an ever growing audience upon my terrace, I 
gave the wholly absorbed wife, Bi, a set of bright red nails. Her 
companion, Nbu, never took her eyes off me, giggled, hesitated, 
could not make up her mind whether she would permit me to 
manicure her too. 

Bi, the favorite, was smaller, rounder, more cuddly, and seem- 
ingly more feminine than the other wives, perhaps because she 
was more lively, more aware of her sex, of her hold upon her 
husband. Her skin was lighter than the others, orange or sienna 
in tone, and there was red gold in her woolly hair and eye- 
lashes. The Fon called her his blonde! Sometimes the Fon and 
others teasingly called her D.O. District Officer as she ap- 
peared almost white to them, and all but the Fon thought her 
hideously ugly. 
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Nbu was hefty, with a man's shoulders and arms, and already, 
though she was still a very young girl, her flesh was forming 
ugly rolls around her middle. Most Kom women were lean and 
lithe, but Nbu as the Fon's chief cook had too ready access to 
the commissary. 

Bi was studying her fingers, showing them to others. Nbu 
finally agreed to have hers done, but suggested I limit myself 
to her left hand, as her right was always in dishwater, and the 
paint would only wear away and be wasted. I thanked her for 
her consideration and, complying with her wishes, wondered if 
she were afraid that she would be scolded for being careless of 
something precious. Admirers crowded around the girls for a 
better view and followed them home. 

This time the chinda ran over breathless. 

"The Fon says," translated the interpreter, reflecting the ur- 
gency of the message, "he cannot permit his wives to have 
prettier hands than his. Will Madam come over and paint his 
hands? Right away?" 

Under the euphorbia tree, where Kom chiefs had transacted 
matters of state for countless generations, and reigned supreme 
until the advent of the white man, the Fon waited for me upon 
the slab throne in the circle ringed with a rock wall. Seated by 
him were his Prime Minister and his other advisers, who had 
represented him that day at the sessions of the native court. 
In an attitude of rigid attention stood Johnny Ngang, the Fon's 
trusted aide. He still had twelve miles to trek on foot before 
nightfall, and the sun was overhead and would soon be dis- 
appearing. He needed the Fon's formal permission to leave, but 
he could not get his eye. The Fon was much too busy. The Fon 
was about to be manicured! 

Focal center of a new and exciting experience, the Fon 
wanted his advisers to take full cognizance of it, to have a good 
audience. A few wives, some more chiefs and chindas joined 
us. I held the Fon's hand and felt like a sidewalk artist. 

The Fon was not missing a single detail, was getting much 
too tense. I could hear him crunching kola nuts, and teased, "I 
don't believe you are a hundred and four years old." 

No one knows how old he is, and the Fon is probably off 
about twenty-odd years, but by exaggerating his age he empha- 
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sizes his vigor, "If you were as old as that you couldn't chew 
with such a snap." 

Jerking out his plate, he held it toward me and exclaimed, 
"But they are not my own teeth!" Everyone roared with laughter, 
and so did L 

As I started on the second hand I cautioned the Fon to hold 
his fingers extended until the nails dried. Something caught his 
attention, he got excited, began to gesture, and smeared his fin- 
gers. A new coat of polish had to be put on. From then on the 
chinda held the Fon's hand, and at the merest reflex flick all 
the courtiers screamed a warning, "Ayi, ayil" and the Fon 
quickly held himself in check. 

The Fon, feeling expansive, wanted some conversation along 
with the manicure. 

"You say you are a grandmother, but you have such fine things," 
he said, looking puzzled. 

"In my country," I proudly boasted, "women wear fine clothes, 
get nice gifts until they die." 

"Oho," said the Fon, shaking his head and smiling. At a nod 
from him everyone laughed uproariously again. This was indeed 
a joke. 

"Tell the Fon," I said as I was putting the last coat of lacquer 
on, "that those red nails should make him feel like seventy-five!" 

"Already I feel like a young man," he answered gaily. 

"That is why I have red nails, just as you have red spots on your 
robe, to brighten and cheer me," I added for good measure. 

This time his "Mmm oho," were eloquent, as if he, too, were 
studying an unknown people, learning a lot. 

Beaming, he examined the finished product. "How long will 
it last?" he asked fearfully, in the tones of a child. 

"It depends on how much you do with your hands," I replied. 

The Fon looked astonished. "But I do nothing with my hands," 
he exclaimed. 

The hands, uncontaminated with the slightest toil, kept their 
manicure intact for the remaining twelve days I was there. 

"But what will I do when you have gone?" inquired the Fon. 
"How will I keep my hands painted from now on?" 

"I will teach your wives how to do it. And I will send you the 
polish and everything you need," I promised. 
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Our friendship was cemented. Our common vanity was our 
bond. We had laughed and worked together over something *f 
mine-transmitted to him-which gave him genuine pleasure. 

Each day the Fon kept the promise fresh in my mind. Wheh 
I was saying good-by to him, and asked if he had left anything 
unsaid, he still repeated childishly, "You will not forget to send 
me some red paint for my fingers, will you?" 

I had left the compound and was on my way down the 
mountain when a breathless chinda urged me to return; the Fon 
had something he wanted to tell me. I suspected what it was. 
Senile, he needed constant reassurance. I had to repeat for the 
final time I would not forget my promise. 

The polish I had used came from R. H. Macy and Company 
in New York and, at my request weeks later, they air-mailed a 
case of it to the Fon with their compliments, belatedly I paid the 
duty on it, and the Fon sent a special messenger some two hun- 
dred miles to the Tiko airport for it. 

The infallible grapevine had tipped off the Fon that the 
package had arrived. Before it had been given a number, or 
clearance papers had been filled out, the package had been mys- 
teriously whisked out and unofficially expedited on its way. 

"Kuykendall,* asked the Chief Commissioner of the 
Cameroons of our American Consul General, who was spending 
Christmas with him, "what do you suppose the Fon of Bikom 
could be getting from R. H. Macy in New York?" 

"Gibson,* groaned Mr. Kuykendall in reply, "we had a letter 
telling us it was coming. We have been trying to trace that 
package all over Nigeria. That must be the Fon's red nail polish!" 

The chief of the Fulani called upon me, his mounted horse- 
men standing by. 

"I salute you, madam/' he intoned, and his men chorused 
their greetings. 

A pat of butter and pan of milk were presented and a couple 
of shillings were passed as a gift too. 

Three separate days we went through this pantomime, with a 
chicken and some shillings added to the finale, before the chief 
dismounted and disclosed the nature of his business. Sitting 
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huddled on my terrace, hugging his knees, he hemmed and 
hawed. 

"Madam has something I want very much. Will Madam prom- 
ise me before she goes that she will give it to me"?" he 
wheedled. 

Madam replied she would promise nothing that she did not 
know about beforehand. 

The chief could not contain himself any longer. "Will Madam 
let me have some of the beautiful red paint she uses for her 
fingers? That she gave to the Fon? I, too, am a chief!" 

Madam was sorry, the Fon was the paramount chief, and the 
red paint was only for him: besides, the one little bottle was 
almost drained. But Madam kept thinking about all her prepara- 
tions and discussion of gifts that might please the Fon and his 
people. An investment of five dollars in red nail polish would 
have bought the favor of the kingdom! 



CHAPTER 



w that I had established a friendly relation with the Fon, 
I decided to put in a little time organizing my living arrange- 
ments. 

The guest hut was handsome but lacking in the most elemen- 
tary comforts. The same Njinikom sculptor who had carved the 
moving figures of Jesus and Mary that I had acquired was sup- 
posed to be responsible for carving the pagan, suggestive scenes 
upon the arresting pillars. 

If I had been in an admiring mood I would have realized 
that the tall hut was a perfect example of scientific bracing. There 
was no metal anywhere: the all-wood frame of crisscrossed bam- 
boo was fastened with liana (tie-tie), the bush rope. The thatched 
roof rested on the outside on carved pillars firmly cemented into 
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stone and indoors on vertical poles at the rear, creating a sound 
structural basis. When a man stuffs himself, the Bikoms say, 
'lie pushes food into himself like mud on a bamboo frame/' 
That means "hard, hard/' with no room for even a breath of air 
to filter through. 

On my side of the hut there were two windows, the smaller 
at the front, paned in opaque isinglass, closing off the light and 
view. The side one, with neither pane nor shutters, was larger 
and quite low, only a couple of feet above the ground. Facing 
the road below, it was just a convenient height and size for any- 
one to step into easily. Many a time, lying in the dark, I watched 
it from my bed with secret misgivings. The wooden door had 
neither latch nor lock but that did not bother me, for I had 
brought my own metal hook and eye. 

Dividing my side of the hut from the other half, the kitchen 
side, was a thin wall of piecemeal matting, insecurely fastened 
at either end, through which one could plainly see with a little 
application. For two nights James, my steward, and the driver 
had been sleeping on the kitchen side, next door to me, with gaps 
in the wall, and peepholes throughout. I could hear them grunt 
and breathe. It was as if I were sharing my own room with them, 
and I was having no more of it. 

I dispatched Zacheus to find out where my boys could be put. 
I did not like sleeping alone on this side of the compound, but I 
had no other choice. Zacheus was staying with friends on an 
upper road near the courthouse, a distance of about three city 
blocks, and even if I screamed he could not hear me against the 
wind. I had already been a little nervous. Animals have been 
known to prowl, and snakes to come in an empty window. I was 
comforted because none of the Koms were criminal types, and I 
was protected by the knowledge of the presence of the Europeans 
at Bamenda, Common sense dictated, though, that in case of 
trouble it would take them hours to reach me. 

I was the only European, man or woman, in the whole of the 
Laakom area. I had to keep reminding myself that I was there 
as a guest of the Fon, that he was on terms of amity and peace 
with the government, and so I was safe. That was good to know, 
but I well remembered that there had been a time and might be 
again when there was no safety for white people. 
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Zacheus reported that the boys were to sleep in the hut (with 
carved pillars, too) opposite mine, across the courtyard, a distance 
of a few hundred feet. It was the boys' hut, he explained. My boys 
flatly refused to sleep there and kept repeating that there was 
cooking in it. Yet they had been sleeping in my kitchen! 

What they really wanted was the protection of my presence: 
they were terribly frightened! Later I was to understand that 
better. But then I felt I had to have privacy, that I could not 
live in such proximity with any strangers, and that I should not 
yield any of my prerogatives, for if I did I would get even less 
service and more rudeness. I had learned that both these boys 
would take every petty advantage, but they feared and respected 
authority. 

Zacheus and I inspected the hut designated for them. Nothing 
appeared to be the matter with it. Home again, I summoned the 
boys. James grumbled audibly through the partition, "I have work 
to do/' and did not stir. 

Angrily and peremptorily I called to the boys to come at once, 
that when I spoke I expected response and attention. Brusquely 
I ordered them to be ready to move into the new hut that night. 
Habit was strong in me, and I carefully explained that I wanted 
them out of the kitchen hut because they talked incessantly and 
I required quiet as well as privacy. 

Since the kitchen was no longer serving as boys' quarters for 
sleep and rest I could now freely come and go in it. That, too, 
was important, as I was always surprising and banishing filth. I 
was determined to live in a clean hut. It took half a dozen men to 
remove boxes and cartons of burned and charred papers that were 
haphazardly stored there and serving as a vermin-breeding place. 
Then I went about spraying. With the combined efforts of all of 
us, the kitchen was at last reasonably orderly and clean. 

After lunch, when the boys had left for their rest, I went 
in again. A dirty dishpan of water was standing about on the mud 
floor with floating pineapple debris in it. Scraps of food and gar- 
bage littered the floor. Ants and cockroaches were having a picnic. 
I sent for the boys and demanded they tidy up. I had to be like 
a top sergeant enforcing regulations all the time. 

Cleanliness presented such a problem because the boys did 
not recognize dirt or mess. It did not appear as such to them. 
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Water was thick with a mud sediment but I could not get James 
to filter and reboil it automatically. I personally had to clock 
each boiling kettle. Stagnant and greasy water was left about 
constantly. Elementary sanitary precautions seemed an abraca- 
dabra to them, and what they did not want to do they sabotaged. 
James saw a spot on one of my dishes and wiped it off with his 
thumb, presumably not understanding why I was so -mean as to 
make him take the dish out and wash it. My demands were re- 
garded as cruel hardship, but it was a pretense they knew I saw 
through. Everything was done sloppily, carelessly, because it 
had no meaning, and I held out no promise of permanent em- 
ployment. 

During the night there had been strange noises, the move- 
ment of running feet, and pushing and shoving against the hut. 
By day I noticed an increasing number of goats wandering our 
way. Then I discovered that the garbage was being dumped in 
the low shrubbery just out of my sight, not buried a distance 
away, despite the fact that this was the caretaker's job and that 
numerous boys had been drafted into my service to fetch water, 
dispose of the toilet bucket, sweep the terrace, gather firewood, 
and shop for vegetables, chickens, and eggs. From then on my 
policing of the boys was vigilant in the extreme, but it was like 
a stylized dance symbolic of struggle, one step forward and two 
backward: we never made progress. 

When it rained hard it was necessary to pull everything away 
from the open window out of the path of the rain. A few times 
when the roof leaked I had to shove my bed to one side to ayoid 
being drenched. 

Daily rains made the hut cold and damp, and not even the 
kitchen fire next door warmed me, A few months before, while 
the general had been occupying the government guesthouse at 
Laakom, the roof had caught fire, and everything had literally 
gone up in flames, including guns he had borrowed valued at 
sixteen hundred dollars. Some months later the same guesthouse, 
rebuilt, while sheltering a visiting writer, his wife, and two sons 
again caught fire and left them homeless, without food or cloth- 
ing. I was taking no chances with my equipment, permitting 
no fire to be built on my hut floor to sit by. 
My camp cot stood upon a folded canvas tarpaulin, away from 
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the wall where crawlers hibernate. My table was away from 
it too; and standing in rows were my filter, luggage, and food box, 
resting on boxes and on my extra folding chair to keep them off 
the ground. The boys had "misplaced" no doubt sold the 
copper wire for properly suspending the food boxes from the 
rafters. 

The card table was not quite steady, despite bracing, because 
of the unevenness of the mud floor. Its surface was divided into 
study section (notebooks, typewriter, ink, stationery); dining 
(thermos, salt and pepper); hospitality (wine and cigarettes); 
utility (flashlight, lamp); 'bath (rubber bag for cosmetic and 
toilet articles). Field glasses and camera were in the father's iron 
box. About fourteen square inches remained clear to eat or work 
on. 

Sanitary facilities were non-existent. In anticipation of my 
arrival an outhouse had been prepared for me at the back of 
the hut. They had dug a hole in the ground and pitched pre- 
cariously above it a bower of leaves and twigs, leaving the front 
exposed to full view of any chance passer-by. 

We discussed improvements, and I agreed to a banged-up 
standard-size sheet of corrugated iron, about four feet by eighteen 
inches, to be set up as a door, with a little more dense foliage 
added here and there. But I asked for a pail and a box seat to 
cover the hole in the ground, such as experienced bush travelers 
had described to me. A leaky pail was promptly brought. After 
some search a flimsy wooden box was located. 

The caretaker took me at my word: the seat was to be custom- 
made. Sitting upon my terrace, he began to hack away. Once in 
a while he held the box up at arm's length to study it, looked 
in my direction, shook his head, and started anew. His friends 
joined him. No African at work is ever without a few idlers come 
to keep him company and proffer advice. He held up his handi- 
work for all to see. There was argument, and many surreptitious 
glances every time I got up, and much too graphic, wide sweeping 
gestures punctuating them. This continued for some hours. 

Anxiously the caretaker and his friends stood about, presumably 
to no purpose beyond the usual evening departure time, I paid 
no particular attention, I had become accustomed to their 
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following gaze no matter where I went. As I came back from the 
embowered house they chorused eagerly, "Madam's box fit?" 

Sometimes the moths were as thick as a dust storm. Brushing 
against the lamp, they made the air fetid with the smell of burn- 
ing insects. Reading by lamplight, especially after a late afternoon 
rain, was impossible. I went to bed shortly after supper. Some- 
where they were playing the ilun, the bamboo guitar. It was 
dark, I was alone in my hut, and the sound was intensified, 
eerie, with intermittent late bird callseeheeheehEEE! A 
long-drawn-out ecstasy cry, with a roll and a trill, and an up 
note on it. The rest of Laakom slept. 

A steady procession of the wellborn and well placed appeared 
"princesses," retired chindas, and various courtiers. 

"To salute you, madam!" they said in courtly manner. 

'Welcome, madam!" some said in English, coached for the 
occasion. 

Bright little boys, their round eyes full of mischief and 
curiosity, were constantly sneaking up to get a good look at me. 
Yorubas of Nigeria refer to a white man as a "Peeled Man"! Cer- 
tainly they were far less strange to me than I to them. 

The Fon's headman, in a soiled orange pajama suit, and his 
attendants stood before me. "Do I shake hands with him?" I 
asked Zacheus. 

"No, madam. Only with the Fon." 

I could not afford to seem to ignore the head wife, while 
blatantly favoring the young ones, who had already been mani- 
cured upon my terrace. Zacheus and I called on Fien, the head 
wife, unexpectedly, and she was in a flurry as she saw us 
approaching. 

"But such a dirty house, such a dirty house," she kept mutter- 
ing, as I or any European might have done. 

"Would you rather come to me?" I asked, advancing no 
farther, understanding how she felt. 

"Oh yes," she gratefully answered, 

When she came later she had on a nice piece of unfaded 
cloth as a skirt, not the gunny-sack rag she had been wearing. 
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The Fon's wives* quarters reminded me of bachelor girls* 
apartments in a large city. A one-room cozy outfit, all that a 
housewife might desire, neat and immaculate, well appointed, 
one thing missing A MAN! 

In a fertile pocket, dotting the hillside, a cluster of huts stood 
side by side in formal, precise rows. The yards were clean, the 
people tidy, there was an air of cleanly repose about the whole 
place, but one of past glory. Most of the huts were empty, most of 
the women gone. 

Undoubtedly they were the handsomest homes in Laakom. 
Geometric in design, they were square, built on straight lines, 
of sturdy bamboo, with well-fitted corners. Two or three rock 
steps led up to an imposing entrance, a massive front door, set 
in a good frame. 

Inside it was dark, the light barely filtering through the one 
small window, a concession to modernity and the Europeans. 
In bygone days windows had not been considered necessary. If 
you wanted sun and air you went outdoors to get them. A hut 
was built as a protection against the elements, so why spoil it? 

The owner of one of these homes was young and pretty, eager 
to get away, for later she sent a message to me to that effect, 
asking for my help. Her home reflected her mood; it seemed 
dead, unlived in, not even the fire going. Zacheus could not ex- 
plain why she was not at her farm as the other wives were. A 
visiting sister was with her, and together they let me look about 
the home the wife liked and appreciated but no longer wanted 
to remain in. 

All the woodwork was bamboo, stained a dark wine or wal- 
nut finish, mellowed to a deep glow. In the center of the 
hardened and pounded mud floor was a hollowed-out ring of 
stones for the cooking fire, which could be depended on to 
radiate heat in every direction. Above it was suspended a hang- 
ing crib, high enough to clear the head when walking, on which 
firewood lay drying, ready for use. 

Along the wall were three built-in sleeping bunks, Pullman 
size. Only one bunk was used for sleeping, as there were neither 
children nor babies here. Narrow, its head and footboard extend- 
ing to the ceiling, its prototype is to be found in any decorating 
magazine. The stapled bamboo-strip spring was softened only by 
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a thin straw mat. So well equipped and stylish an establishment 
would also have a blanket or two, that we would consider rugs. 
But these were not in sight. 

On the bare wood of the other bunks was a carefully placed 
array of clay pots and baskets. A small cupboard and enclosed 
shelf, containing other cooking utensils, were attached to the 
wall, a sheaf of wheat design interwoven with raffia into their 
bamboo framework. Clothes, beads, personal knickknacks, were 
put away in a box. 

Everything was well planned with a purpose in view. A home- 
made bamboo stepladder led up to a latticed attic underneath 
the peaked roof. Grain and corn were dried and stored there. 
This was the family provender, on this a woman relied for her 
basic sustenance. Hanging from the rafters were sheaves of corn 
drying for more immediate use, toning in with the wines and 
browns of the woodwork, creating a unity of autumnal colors 
and giving an air of plentiful harvest. 

Furnishing was sparse. Two stools of wood, carved of a single 
tree trunk, were such as the tourists always bought in the mar- 
kets if they could find them. Rounded, about the size of a nail 
keg or an old-fashioned piano stool, this stool had a thick, serv- 
iceable top, resting on tiers of bulging links in a carved chain, 
like the paper ones used to festoon children's schoolrooms at 
Christmastime. The other stool resembled a Chinese wooden 
pillow, was shoebox size, sloping toward the middle where it had 
been worn down. Both were beautifully proportioned, functional, 
would have been desirable additions to any interior. 

Only a young wife had such a home. The older wives lived 
at another end of the compound where the huts were shabbier, 
and rough piles of stone and rubble had not been cleared away. 
The Fon never came to see his wives, nor did other men. If the 
Fon wanted to see a particular wife he sent for her. The more 
favored wives lived in the Fon's private courtyard. 

Each of these young wives lived alone, cleaning and cooking 
for herself, eating alone, creating a whole household of her own, 
associating almost wholly with other women. 



CHAPTER 



C/IEN, the head wife, never knew whether the Fon would send 
for her personally to give her the orders of the day for the rest 
of his wives, or whether he would send a message hy one of the 
younger wives he kept close by him, 

"Go door hy door and call each wife. Tell her to prepare 
fou-fou. Tomorrow we are expecting strangers," the Fon might 
say. 

Almost invariably, a day or two later, after the guests had 
departed, this would be followed by another curt order. 

"Call the wives together, we have oil and salt to share." 

The Fon might distribute these, or ask Fien to represent him. 
She was expected to be fair in keeping the portions equal, but 
she could openly withhold either the salt or oil, or both, from a 
wife who was being justly punished. And it was she who acted 
as sole arbiter of who was deserving. 

When the Fon himself put in an appearance there was con- 
siderable jostling for front-line position, and unseemly words 
were bantered, too. If the shoving and fighting grew too ex- 
treme the Fon would drop the keg of oil, fling the salt at the 
mob of excited women, and snarl, "I called you to come and get 
this chop peacefully. But you begin to fight. Take your salt as 
you can and get out. Get out!" 

Furious, the Fon would stumble out upon the arm of a chinda 
and a wife, without a backward glance for any of them. 

Toothless, her breasts hanging limply, her flesh leanly spread, 
but her hips and legs lithe and firm, Fien gave the impression 
of an Egyptian drawing, except that her eyes were peaked in 
the corners, her gaze direct and unflinching, a little more like 
an elderly Scotswoman, only a black one. 
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Though not his first wife, the Fon had designated Fien as 
his head one. The other wives, it was claimed, had approved 
the choice because she was the most intelligent of the senior 
group. Whether they all agreed is questionable, for there had 
been no balloting as we know it, only some sort of general con- 
sultation. Certainly Fien was the most alert and shrewd of the 
older women I saw or spoke with. 

Father Onderwatter had said, "The wives always have a sort 
of top sergeant in control/' and this definitely applied to her. 

A head wife, like any executive, has to prove herself. Do her 
subordinates obey her, and has she the knack of enforcing her 
commands? Wives are expected to do as told automatically, 
particularly if the request is relayed from the supreme head of 
the household, the husband, and especially if he is the Fon. 

Fien's test had extended over a long period of time, and she 
had not been found wanting. First the Fon had sent for her and 
suggested which women he wanted sent to cultivate his per- 
sonal farm, for usually they set out each day to tend their own 
plots, which had been allotted to them. The second time he re- 
peated the order, and watched to see how the wives responded. 
If, on the third time, they went without grumbling, as they did, 
that was taken as a sign that the wives bore her no grudge, 
respected her, and were prepared to remain under her authority. 

In any compound there are occasions when wives' insubordi- 
nation can prove embarrassing. It might be a "native Sunday," 
when it is necessary to have plenty of fou-fou ready for guests, 
and if willing wives have not ground it there will be no food to 
welcome and nourish them. 

Fien was paying her respects to me and had brought me a 
small woven basket of dry, shelled beans in return for the salt 
I had sent her. Boiled and basted in clarified butter, the beans 
were delicious. 

The general and others had told me how highly valued and 
scarce salt was. While still in Nigeria I had bought several large 
bags of it and made it up into dozens of small packages reminis- 
cent of children's party favors. Each contained about a fistful of 
salt in a drawstring bag or a large square with upstanding 
corners, of gaily colored calico and floral prints, tied with con- 
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trasting ribbon or string. These were extremely popular, men 
as well as women angling for them, particularly the bags, which 
they carried about with them, occasionally dipping in a finger 
for a lick. 

Hunger for salt was due to the scarcity of it in the soil. Heavy 
rains leached the land of its minerals and left very little iodine. 
Even the animals yearned for salt, licking their tongues if they 
came upon a taste of it. 

Before the white men came to Bamenda the Bansos made salt 
from wood ashes to which water had been added, mixed with a 
little oil, boiled rapidly until crisp. Many of the older people 
preferred it to white men's salt, and men still feed it to their 
cattle. 

Guests bearing gifts expected to depart with some. Having 
already sent Fien salt, I now gave her cigarettes and matches, 
considered a great luxury. I had brought quantities of them for 
"dashes." 

Kom men and women smoke pipes filled with local tobacco if 
dependent on their own resources. Ordinarily bowls of fired mud 
with wooden stems, homemade, or a penny at the market, suf- 
ficed for the women. Men's pipes had carved wood stems. The 
longer the stem, the higher the rank; brass ones were cast by 
hereditary craftsmen for the men of high estate. The Fon's pipe 
was a particularly handsome one of carved ivory and brass. 
Similar ones were occasionally to be found for six or seven pounds. 

Fien had been with me for perhaps ten minutes, 

'What does it mean to be a good wife to the Fon?" I asked. 

She coughed, cleared her throat, looked beyond me, hesitated, 
said what had obviously been bothering her. 

Td better go fetch the oldest of all the wives or all three of 
the eldest. If I do not, they will say I am telling secrets of the 
compound. Secrets I ought not to tell 1 must not be here alone!" 
With which words she walked briskly away. I was to learn much 
more about the fear that pressed over all of them. 

Three seminaked wives sat shivering in my hut without a fire. 
There had been too many serious fires for me to risk one. I 
wrapped all three in a large coat and it barely sufficed to cover 
their shoulders. Thinking an inner warmth might help, I passed 
around some sherry. Tropical metal film containers made fine 
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sherry glasses. As I poured one and passed it to the eldest wife 
she quickly asked, "Is this for me alone, or do I take a sip and 
pass it?" 

"One for each of you and more to come" produced happy 
smiles. 

Wanned by the refreshment, they relaxed. Graciously they 
asked me to tell them about myself. I promised I would, but 
asked for the privilege of hearing about them first. 

Ta, the eldest wife, feeble, with a perpetual cough, could no 
longer remember when she had joined the compound; it was 
so far in the distant past that the memory of her three dead 
children was but a fact to recite. The other one, also called Fien, 
also withered and wrinkled like a walnut shell, said she had no 
way of knowing how the years had passed by. 

There were areas in Bamenda where you never saw old women. 
Some said grannies were sent to other places, perhaps to be done 
away with. 

Two of the wives had never seen a car, nor even a wagon, but 
they were the rare exceptions who had not left the mountain 
for a long time. Other old wives spoke of seeing "motorcars that 
fly in the sky," a sight that never failed to thrill them. 

"What does it mean to be a good wife to the Fon?" I repeated. 
"You have had so many years' experience." 

"To be a good wife to the Fon to any husband you must do 
everything you are told, when you are told. You must obey all 
orders instantly. And you must keep your house clean," they 
replied promptly, as a lesson well learned. 

The Koms were cleanly, their huts were neat and tidy, that 
I knew, A good housekeeper was judged by a standard not unlike 
our own. 

"Suppose she is not a good wife?" I suggested. 

This required consultation. Sitting on rocks and packing boxes 
I had only two folding chairs with me they huddled even 
closer together in my dark hut. They were afraid to sit outdoors 
in the sun for fear too many persons would note their visiting with 
me, even though they had received formal permission to do so. 

"A woman who is not a good wife will never be at peace with 
her husband," resumed Fien. "There will always be quarreling." 

"Among my people, there might be women who would refuse 
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to behave. Then what?" I pressed. I was waiting to see if she 
would deny they had such women too. 

Obviously I was missing the point. Fien and the others ex- 
changed heated words, shook their heads in grave assent. Acting 
out in pantomime the scene of an indignant elder wife with a 
young recalcitrant one, Fien shook her finger in the traditional 
admonishing way and stamped her foot vehemently for emphasis. 
It was a good picture of a black shrew. 

"If such strongheaded women come to us, we keep on pun- 
ishing them every day/' Fien's voice grew menacing. 'We send 
one ta fetch water the livelong day. As soon as she brings it we 
make her go back again. Then when her legs are tired and she 
wants to rest we make her grind fou-fou until she cannot keep 
awake at her job. If she does that enough times she learns to 
behave well/' 

"Do you ever punish wives by striking them?" I asked. 

"Never," they indignantly denied* 'We only give them hard 
work." A technical difference, for the body suffered either way, 
but far from the truth as I was to learn later. 

'When it gets dark, whom does the Fon take to sleep with 
him?" I bluntly inquired of them. 

This provoked a spate of untranslated interchange and em- 
barrassed laughter. 

"How can we tell?" they asked of me. "The young wives live 
on the inside of the enclosure, we live on the outside. When a 
wife gets old she does not go to the Fon any more, she remains the 
Fon's wife only for the eating. We, who are old, we get only the 
chop, and live on here till we die." 

"Are the old wives loyal? Do they keep on loving the Fon?" 

Fien laughed the loudest, and more comfortably. 

"We shall never forget the love that has passed." She spoke for 
all three. "Even if two people are not man and wife, and suppose 
I do work for you, and it is good, you will not forget me. The 
Fon does not forget our loyal service of the past, and we do not 
forget the love." 

Love meant children to these women. "Do you all have chil- 
dren to comfort you?" I asked. 

"Only I have one son, Sama. He has two wives and five 
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daughters/' replied Ken proudly. "I often go to visit him down 
the road." 

'Where the rain first met us, on our way to Njinikom," inter- 
jected the interpreter. "This son is supposed to be the Fon's 
favorite, but he cannot take his father's place, only the Fon's 
nephew can succeed him. He knows a lot, he is educated, went to 
the government school at Bamenda, later studied at the Baptist 
Academy, and on graduation was employed as an agricultural 
assistant/* 

I did not volunteer that I had heard about Sama. But I was 
interested to learn that even if Fien's son could not succeed his 
father the Fon had endowed Sama's mother with the authority 
and prestige ordinarily enjoyed by the Mother of the Chief. 

While Zacheus was telling me about her son, Fien sat beaming 
with pride, her companions drooping with weariness. A little re- 
freshment revived the conversation. 

'When you were younger, did the Fon come to you, or did you 
go to the Fon's house?" I wondered out loud. Fien laughed. 

"The Fon does not come to see his wives," she explained in 
amused tones, "he calls them, one by one. He sends a younger 
wife to do it, like Bi, one of the wives who live with him all the 
time." 

"How many wives live with him?" This caused a lot of chatter, 
more consultation. 

"There are Bi, and Nbu, whose fingernails you painted/' re- 
plied Fien. "A great many more did live close by him, but a D.O. 
came and made them leave." 

"Did the D.O. make them, or did they want to go?" I asked 
innocently. 

Again there was a flurry of whispers. "The D.O. said anyone 
who doesn't like to stay can go, and since then many left/' Fien 
replied quite honestly. 

"Eutwhy?" 

'We don't know why, they didn't say," said Fien, lapsing into 
her noncommittal manner. "Before they left they didn't say they 
would be going, they didn't even tell the Fon. They would just 
disappear, and we would find the house closed and empty." 

"Should they have told the Fon they were leaving?" 
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"Since we all live together, it was foolish to go without bidding 
us good-by. w 

I could not conjure up a picture of a dissatisfied wife serving 
formal notice on the king that she was about to run away. 

Pique and bitterness had crept in, all three were talking with 
more feeling. 

'Were you ever jealous of the favored wives?" I ventured. 

Fien tried to appear judicial, then clapped her hands together 
as if anxious to be done. 

"None of us have jealousy," she said too carefully, "we have all 
been in the same spot as Nbu and Bi. As they are there now, so 
were all of us, for some years. 

"You know where the Fon sits?" she asked, and I nodded. 
"That is where Nbu lives. Next door lives Bi, in the Fon's hut. 
Special people cook for the Fon. Generally Nbu does the cooking, 
however. Sometimes Bi cooks, and when Bi or Nbu is away at 
the farm, another young girl comes and takes their place. 

"They, too, will come out of their cozy quarters next to the 
Fon, and younger ones will move into their place. Then they will 
have huts alone on the outer rim as we do." 

Fien's companions smiled approvingly at her as at a task well 
done. Their manner had been one of dodging, and their answers 
had hedged the main question: did they, themselves, ever have 
any pangs of jealousy? 

We had talked of love and marriage as they knew it, but not 
yet of work. 

"Do you women work on the farms? Or are you too old?" I 
inquired. Gales of laughter shook them. When she was no longer 
doubled up, and could be serious, though her eyes still crinkled 
with secret amusement at my obvious stupidity, Fien replied. 

"Here in Kom, women are never too old to work on their 
farms!" 

One of the great myths about polygamy is that all the wives 
live amicably together, that there is neither jealousy nor antago- 
nism among them. Deeply revealing, African folk tales point to 
quite the contrary. 

There are many tales of animals turning into people and people 
turning into animals. In Nigeria there is the story of a hunter who 
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surreptitiously watched a deer turn into a beautiful woman, hide 
her deerskin, and go off to market. 

While the woman was gone the man stole the skin and hid 
it where he knew the woman could not find it. Then he waited 
for her return. The woman looked everywhere, spied the man, 
and asked if he knew what had become of the skin she had hidden 
away. 

Confessing to having taken it, the man refused to give it back. 
The woman coaxed and begged, but he was adamant. But when 
she began to weep and bemoan her homeless fate, he offered 
to marry her and took her back to live in his compound. 

Perpetually quarreling among themselves, the wives banded 
together against the newcomer. Once they taunted her, "You are 
only a beast! We know that, because we know where your skin is 
hidden. There it is!" 

Joyfully spying her old deerskin, the woman pounced upon 
it and quicldy put it on. Once again turned into a fleet-footed 
deer, the woman gratefully escaped into the bush and was never 
seen again! 

Antagonism or disapproval directed toward a wife has often led 
to her death though there may be nothing to prove it. In the late 
twenties a Bikom woman went to the father at the Njinikom 
mission, stating that she wanted to become a Catholic. Frankly 
she admitted to being six months pregnant. The father was 
anxious to discover her real motives for coming to him. 

"Is it because you want to escape punishment, perhaps death 
because you, a Fon's wife, have had a child outside his com- 
pound?" he plainly asked. 

"I am afraid of what may happen to me. But I am sincere in 
wanting to become a Catholic/' she replied with convincing sim- 
plicity. 

Impressed by her quiet dignity and apparent honesty, the 
father took her into the mission station. She became a devoted 
student of doctrine, never going anywhere. When she was due 
to have her baby, the father, fearful of a plot upon her life, 
ordered her to remain in her hut. Temporarily he had installed 
her in a hut but one hundred yards from his own so that he might 
keep a vigilant eye out for trouble and hear any unusual sound. 
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The woman gave birth to her child, and shortly thereafter she 
and the child died. There was no apparent reason for the death, 
for the birth had been a normal one. 

"Has anyone been there?" queried the father in an effort to 
solve the mystery. 

"No one," everyone insisted. 

"Only three of the king's women, older wives, who came to 
assist her with the birth/' remembered someone. Uninvited, un- 
announced, they had quietly come and gone. 

Presumably the mother and child died of utterly inexplicable 
reasons. 

Piously the women will deny any evidence of the practice, but 
common sense dictates that if there is a death penalty for having 
an illegitimate child there will be methods tried, and learned, to 
get rid of it. 

"A man spoil a woman's belly by medicine/' they will say, 
meaning abortion, and it is literally true, for usually the woman 
dies. No one will tell how abortions are performed. Some say 
with the juice of the royal euphorbia tree, or medicine not dis- 
closed, taken by mouth or by treading full weight on a woman's 
abdomen! 

While some argued with me as to the existence of abortion, the 
standard text on West African plants listed sansevieria the stiff 
snake plant that graces smoke-grimed city apartments and airless 
offices as having roots and leaves that Africans found efficacious 
in easing labor and inducing abortion. 

The Fon's young wives knew far more than I had managed to 
pick up of what happened to women when they transgressed the 
code prescribed for them. They knew how sadistically cruel the 
old wives could be. Not until I left the Fon's compound did they 
dare tell me about it from personal experience. 

Native Sunday was a day of gladness. A wife donned a clean 
and pretty skirt and danced for the Fon, and put on a smile in 
the same way, whether she felt gay or not. Smiles were worn as 
skirts, custom required it. Later, as the dance got under way, 
everyone looked earnest, absorbed, and a smile would have been 
out of place. 

Wives were performers, dancing as if on a stage, some dozens 
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of feet away from the Fon and his guests, separated by a far 
greater invisible barrier. Getting the Fon's ear was possible only 
through prolonged personal contact, a favored relative, or the good 
offices of a favorite. 

"If anyone has something to say to the Fon, she can open the 
door and walk in," the older wives had said. 

Fien pointed to the door of the courtyard and added quickly, 
"But she has her own house to stay in." It was ambiguous; she 
might have meant, "She knows where she belongs." 

A wife might spend her native Sunday as we do, too. She 
might wash her hair, the only difference being that she would 
do it outdoors, and with a minimum of water. A friend might 
stand idly by and chatter. Wives would run in and out of each 
other's huts. A sister or other relative from another compound 
might be visiting for the day, or a longer stay. It all looked 
friendly, cozy. Why then did so many wives leave, and how 
many? How much would the Fon tell me? Could I build the 
answer out of the scraps I garnered here and there? 



CHAPTER 



'HE hills of Laakom have their own voices. Birds calling and 
the wind blowing in the trees are like the sound of the sea to 
those who have lived by it, clear and strong against the open 
stillness. 

Where the Fon sits, earth, wind, and air are fused into one 
magnificence. In the early morning they are billowing fronds 
of mist, but by midday the curving slopes of the mountains are 
flushed with radiant gold. Here are the rocks of ages, here is the 
perpetual universe, in evolution for thousands of years, that will 
endure for all time. 

Below us was but one recognizable corner, the rooftops of the 
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Fon's compound, all else was light and shadow and space. So vast 
and timeless was the background, it was destructive of morale, of 
the very core of personal existence. It seemed spurious to be active, 
to be of a given period and era, to be trying to record the in- 
finitesimal fragment that was the Fon. 

The Fon could see from his monolithic throne beyond those 
mountains over the ridges and the distant valley, as far as 
Njinikom, and farther. His eyes would travel over his domain, his 
jurisdiction extending many miles, including a group of villages 
besides Laakom, joined together at a D.O/s suggestion, Bum, 
Wum, Fungom, and Bibabefang. To an unfamiliar ear the names 
rang like a nursery rhyme or something of Cole Porter's or Danny 
Kaye's. 

Engraved upon that landscape was the Fon's past, the happy 
years of his lusty manhood. Chained to one spot by weakness 
that left him numb, the Fon was not yet bereft of the memory 
of the sweet tang of vigor rippling through his loins, though of 
late even that memory was fading. 

Now each day the Fon and I sat together for a while atop his 
mountain lookout, or in his outdoor courtyard throne room, talking 
or letting the silence rest comfortably between us. 

I had asked Zacheus to explain to the Fon that I did everything 
slow, slow, to remind him that he had watched me toil up that 
last hill and should not need further proof, and to make clear why 
I wanted to stay for a much longer visit than the few hours of 
the average European. I suggested two weeks to get rested, ac- 
climated, and better acquainted. Solemnly Zacheus asked me to 
detail my reasons more fully to him so that he could make my 
purposes and desires more understandable to the Fon. 

From then on the Fon, as a good host, having greeted me, 
would want to know how I was progressing on all three counts: 
was I becoming more rested, more acclimated, better acquainted? 

The Fon took refuge in repetition. From the first time I photo- 
graphed him he was like a greedy child with a new toy. In rain, 
mist, darkness, or sunshine, once, twice, three times a day he 
kept sending his chinda to inquire, 'Why isn't Madam taking 
photographs?" 

Aside from giving him an enhanced sense of importance, he 
was enchanted by it, it was a bright interruption to his ordinary 
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routine. Hardly a day passed that I did not focus my camera upon 
him, but I was never able to convince him that specific circum- 
stances were necessary. 

Atop the mountain there were no onlookers. Here the Fon 
was more relaxed, at one with the magnitude of his surroundings, 
and here I came most often. 
'What time?" called the Fulani. 
"Sun be small/* answered the caretaker. 

Each day when the sun was overhead, about noon Koms tell 
time by the position of the sun the Fon would be carried in 
his sedan chair by a group of stalwart chindas to his mountain 
lookout. Behind them, eyes forward, walked Bi, carrying the Fon's 
folded chair, and a miscellany that might be required, in a largish 
raffia bag, reserved for royalty. The procession of persons and 
paraphernalia was always the same, the Fon, the chindas, and Bi. 

Once the Fon was made comfortable in the chair set upon 
the throne the chindas left him alone with Bi. At the foot of 
the hill a chinda was posted with instructions to watch when the 
Fon was ready to come down. The Union Jack unfurled in the 
path of the wind, making a great rhythmic arc against the moun- 
taintops, was the signal that the Fon was weary and wished to 
descend to his bed. 

Unless Bi was sick, when another wife took her place, or 
regularly each month when as in the words of the Old Testa- 
mentshe was unclean and had to remove herself from her hus- 
band's sight and presence, she could be found just behind the 
Fon, silhouetted against the sky. Cross-legged, she sat upon the 
ground, silent and immovable as a statue. 

"Why do you bring a wife with you? Why Bi?" I asked the 
Fon. 

"She has been a wife for a long time, I depend on her," he 
answered simply, 

"Up here what for?" 

"If I want to smoke she will light my pipe for me. If I want to 
chew she will grind my kola nuts for me." . 

"Grind? What with?" I asked, firing questions at him which he 
was pleased to answer. Not unlike others, he liked to talk about 
himself. 

"She has a cigarette tin with holes in it." A homemade in- 
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genious device had been fashioned by puncturing the tin with 
a nail, the jagged holes a rough imitation of our graters. 

'When the sun is strong she will put up the umbrella over 
me," he volunteered. 

"Does Bi mind the sun?" 

"She holds it over both of us, both are covered.** 

Warmed by the sun, the Fon was in a reminiscent mood. 

"When I was young," so the Fon always began his tales to Bi, 
"I used to climb this hill in five minutes. Now I am old it would 
take me two days, and then I could not make it without help." 

Poor old man, who knew he could not walk a step without 
support on either side, who seldom touched ground, was carried 
everywhere. Shaking and trembling, his legs could not navigate 
the shortest distance, not even between his palace and the guest 
hut, about the length of a city block. But he could manage to 
shamble across his room, though it was hard for him. 

It was a sickness, said Bi, the Fon had been that way for about 
seven years. Medicine was rubbed into his legs to lessen the pain. 
The medicine had been given by an unidentified man, one they 
did not know in the compound, but he was not the European 
doctor, who had never climbed up the hill to see the Fon. 

Bi laughed. She was not expected to say anything. The Fon 
enjoyed a bit of appreciative laughter, sometimes joined in, was 
encouraged to continue talking. 

"Could you climb that mountain in five minutes?" demanded 
the Fon of Bi, who still remained behind out of sight. 

"No, I am only a woman," replied the ever tactful Bi. 

"Aha," grunted the Fon with the recurrent exclamation that 
covered so many situations. At least his womenfolk could not 
outstrip his past record. In his weakness it was sustaining to re- 
member the triumph of his strength and to flaunt it in the face 
of his docile wife. 

Emboldened by the note of humor in his voice, Bi expressed 
her weariness and boredom. Other wives had each other to talk 
to, could walk up and down the roads to and from their farms, 
see what was happening elsewhere. She had nothing, day in and 
day out, but this staring into the empty distance. For compen- 
sation she had but one thing, good food. 
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"Oh, I would like some nice meat to eat/' she sighed with pent- 
up longing. 

"Wait till we get to the compound, and you will have some," 
indulgently promised the Fon, chuckling amusedly. 

This was a most unusually good mood and Bi took full ad- 
vantage of it. 

"I am hungry. Let us go home/' she coaxed. 

"You like to eat too much/' scolded the Fon affectionately. 
"Wait awhile. In good time we will go down and then you can 
eat your f ood." 

Bi did not have long to wait, just a sufficient interval for the 
Fon to feel that the decision to wave the flag of summons was 
his. This was indeed one of the good days! 

Pretty beads at her neck accented the charm she and all the 
other wives wore, a little black leather pouch about the size of a 
postage stamp. 

'What is your charm made of?" I asked Bi. 

''Medicine. I do not know what is in it," she declared. 

"What will it do for you?" 

"It protects me from falling sick," she answered with con- 
viction. If it were also a fertility charm she did not disclose it. 
The Fon had given it to her as he had to all his wives, as a hus- 
band always did. 

Bi did not know how long she had been married nor how old 
she was. If pressed, she might have named certain events that 
coincided with her arrival at the compound. Singularly unmedi- 
tative and unobserving, abstractions never appeared to pass 
through her mind, or the others'. Whatever happened made up 
the substance and essence of existence. 

Once when paying his respects to the Fon, Chief Mukeng 
Brought his daughter Bi along. The Fon was immediately capti- 
vated by her lighter, bronze-toned skin and her ginger-colored 
hair and lashes, tinged with gold. Bi blushed in memory of the 
Fon's first cool appraisal and approval. Foolish people laugh at 
the idea of Africans blushing, but that is because they have not 
noticed that all blushing is a rush of blood to the face which 
temporarily suffuses it with a glow of color. 

The Fon promptly told the chief that he loved his daughter 
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and wanted her for his wife, and asked him to please leave her 
behind. The chief was agreeable, and why would he not have 
been when he had probably brought her with that very purpose 
in mind? 

Nevertheless he asked Bi, "Would you like to be the wife of 
the Fon?" Bi accepted with undisguised alacrity, and had never 
been back to her village since. Except for the regular prescribed 
absences Bi had not left the Fon s side, had become his most 
faithful and devoted wife. 

Trying to cover my brashness with a smile, I asked her, "Why 
does the Fon love you so much?" 

"I cannot tell," she answered, laughing embarrassedly. "It is 
only love," and she made a gesture as from the heart. 

"Do you feel the same way?" 

"Oh yes," she said, looking at me with dumb adoration. 

"But some people in Bamenda say the Fon is too old to love a 
woman," I argued. 

"The Fon likes young girls," was her equivocal reply. 

It was best to be direct once the conversation was going easily. 

"Is the Fon too old to be a husband?" I crudely asked. 

"Yes, he is old." Now she was truly embarrassed. "But since 
he is my husband, I shall remain his wife." 

Other wives claimed that Bi was among those who was looking 
for a lover, wanted to try to have a child while she still could, 
but to me she appeared loyal and loving. Plenty of the wives 
did not feel the need of pretending affection. 

"How does a young wife please the Fon?" I ventured. 

Bi giggled, but stated firmly: "To please the Fon the wife must 
work well about the house." I had heard this before, I wanted 
to get beyond parrodike mouthings. 

"But all the wives keep their homes dean. What do you do 
to be the favorite?" I persisted. 

"Just good work, just good work," she repeated, and I knew 
that modesty would prevent her saying any more. 

Still and unmoving, Bi had been sitting on my terrace as if she 
were with the Fon. Koms, like other peoples, note and like to 
talk of appearances. "Your hair is red, Bi," I said. "Do you put 
powder or anything on it, to make it so?" 

"Nothing," was her curt reply. 
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"Put anything on your skin?" 

"Nothing," she repeated again. 

"Perhaps the Fon likes you because you are so different-looking 
from his other wives/* I suggested. 

Giggling again, she brightened, repeated my question in the 
affirmative, shook her head to make it more emphatic. "The Fon 
likes me because I am different/' 

"We European women use perfume, powder, paint our faces 
and our lips to please our husbands. What do you do?" 

"We have nothing of the sort," she stated flatly, "except per- 
fume, which we buy at the European market. We don't make it 
ourselves." 

I thought of my family's reference to all toilet water as 
"stinkum" good or bad a most appropriate designation from the 
whiffs I had gathered, 

"Is there a medicine man who advises wives how to woo, win, 
and hold their husbands?" I asked. 

"Decidedly not," exclaimed Zacheus as if he had speedily to 
correct that impression. 

"I know you oil your bodies, as I have both heard of it and seen 
the bodies gleaming in the sun," I protested. "What about that?" 

"We rub a little oil all over our bodies," she conceded, and 
made a rotating, all-embracing gesture, 

"And what about bundu'iced camwood powder "do you put 
a little water with it or oil and rub that all over?" 

"Either water or oil." Bi paused to make a point of difference. 
"But that is not to make ourselves attractive to our husbands, that 
is just a fancy decoration." 

"Well, does the Fon like that?" 

"Yes, very much," she answered, growing more expansive. "He 
likes camwood powder mixed with oil. Sometimes we put Euro- 
pean perfume in the oil, and when we pass you can see the 
scent." She meant perceive, a deeper sense than smelL 

Overpowering, actually. A whiff of palm oil, rank, dank, and 
nauseating, blended with ten-cent-store perfume, is a revolting 
combination on a hot perspiring body! Without the perfume, there 
Is a heady, earthy, natural fragrance. 

"What about the Fon, what does he do to make himself at- 
tractive?" I speculated. 
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This time she burst out laughing. 

"He, too, uses palm oil with perfume in it," she confided. 

The moment was mellow, we had laughed together, and I had 
admitted that we, too, wooed our men. 

"Are the other wives mean to you because the Fon likes you so 
much?" 

Frivolity, lightness, and the gaiety of our exchange were wiped 
out as quickly as their fading sun. Eyes cast down, she 
barely whispered, "Yes, madam!" 

"You like Bi, I have noticed," said the Fon's niece. 

"I do," I frankly admitted. "She has a loyalty, a love for her 
husband that I can understand, that I admire. She seems to have 
no self-interest, a softness the other wives lack." Bi seemed human, 
other wives dehumanized, but this I did not say, 

"That is true," the niece mused, her voice unconvinced, faintly 
hostile, her eyes too intent on the smoke she was blowing out of 
her cigarette. 

"But you don't like her," I stated bluntly. 

"True, I don't. I don't like that Honde hair, her color." 

"Do you dislike her looks, or her, because the Fon is so fond of 
her?" I had already sensed the rivalry between them. 

"The Fon makes up his own mind. But if I were a man I could 
not stand her because of the color of her hair and skin," she 
reiterated, convincing me that what she felt was bitter hatred. 
Later I was to see that hatred in action. 

It was the blue dusk before nightfall. Wives were straggling 
back from work, one naked woman, then another, loaded with 
calabashes of water, a woven bag, a basket, tools, wood, and this 
day they had added an Alpine walking staff. 

Bi was coming toward them as her work in the personal quar- 
ters of the Fon was over for the day. 

"Tujuma" greeted Bi, but the women did not answer, just 
passed by with their heads turned haughtily away. 

In telling me about it Bi tossed her head in arrogant imitation. 

"No, I do not complain to the Fon," she explained, "because 
they do not curse or threaten me, and in that case there is noth- 
ing to say/' 

The Fon was shrewd, little went on in his compound that he 
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did not know or ferret out. Ignorant of that, I asked, "Has the 
Fon noticed it?" 

"Oh yes," and once again she was giggling, "he has said to me, 
1 know some of the women are jealous because I love you too 
much/" 

"Maybe you, too, are too kind to the Fon/' I teased. 

"Certainly so/' she answered quickly. "I please the Fon more 
than any other woman." 

The favorite was speaking, and her pleasure and pride in her 
uniqueness was in converse ratio to the bitterness of the wives 
who did not have the good fortune to be desired or cherished by 
the Fon. 

The Fon and I commenced a daily rhythm of exchange of 
gifts. Shordy after I had called upon him the first time he had 
given my interpreter a leopard skin for me, small, moth-eaten, 
riddled with bullet holes right in the center of the back. I tried to 
bear in mind that any kind of leopard was a regal gift. My mes- 
senger had delivered the two botdes of gin to the Fon and his 
Prime Minister. 

Six eggs and a goat had been brought in welcome to me. I was 
afraid to eat the mangy goat, since even the best of meat was 
likely to be wormy, and asked Zacheus if I should return it with 
some apology. For at Laakom meat was a greater luxury even 
than in New York and I thought the Fon might like to have it 
back. Horrified, Zacheus protested that the Fon would be of- 
fended. I suspected Zacheus overestimated the Fon's sensitive- 
ness. 

The scheduled barbecue, a feast to welcome the guest, took 
place atop the hill, everyone enjoying the meat, undoubtedly 
glad that I did not eat of it. Dismally the goats around me bleated, 
as if they knew that one of their own was being roasted. 

Lucky to have a goat, the Koms roast it on an open fire, and 
the smoke and the smell of the crisp meat works up a powerful 
appetite. Part of the joy is that anticipatory agony of delight. 

Before laying the goat on the banked embers they had removed 
the stomach and insides, washed them, and laid them aside to 
make a special dish. Intestines of any animal were considered a 
great delicacy. If I were not wary enough James would boil my 
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vegetables together with all the innards of my chicken so that 
his resultant soup might be properly flavored with greens. The 
vegetables would come to the table covered with speckled bits of 
meaty phlegm, and with a most objectionable taste. If unable to 
get intestines, James would boil the meat I had explicitly ordered 
roasted so that he could have the full strength in his soup, and I 
would have the stringy residue served with an alibi. 

Appraised of everything that might be of interest to him, the 
Fon had been told I had not partaken of the goat. Thoughtfully, 
his next gift was a live chicken, more to my taste. I sent over a 
cigarette lighter of chromium and green leather, which I had 
specially purchased for him, with extra fluid, knowing Africans 
are greatly intrigued by modern improvements on ancient ways. 

When Fien brought me some more beans I sent over some cans 
of fish to the Fon. I had been told the Koms liked them and had 
laid in a supply. 

The Fon lost his shyness, sent word his eyes hurt, asked if I 
would get him some glasses. A doctor was needed to tell you 
what glasses to wear, I explained third hand. But if he desired he 
could have my spare pair of dark ones, which rested the eyes. That 
made a very pleasing gift and the chinda lost no time in fetching 
it. 

"The Fon has seen you have a case for your glasses," the 
chinda said accusingly, pausing to see if I would produce one. 
But I had lost that case and had none to give. Hastily my mes- 
senger was dispatched to the Hausa village with instructions that 
he wait while they hurriedly made a leather case in imitation of 
mine. 

Hausas from nothern Nigeria are traders roaming all of West 
Africa, setting up villages where they are sure of a welcome, and 
where they can pause and tarry. Soft, velvety Morocco leather 
comes into New York and other fastidious markets from northern 
Nigeria. Hides and skins are tanned and dyed in large pits under 
the open sky. Tooled and hand-wrought objects have become a 
fine art, but in this case their best workers must have been left 
behind at home. 

West Africans love extraneous gadgets, particularly eye- 
glasses. Daily Nigerian newspapers were urging men and women 
not to wear them just for appearance* sake. Here men made 
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passes at girls wearing them, for they gave a stamp of wealth and 
intellect. 

One of the fathers, nearsighted and helpless without his 
glasses, lost them while trekking in the bush. A reward failed to 
produce them. Months later he saw a boy wearing them and 
recognized them. He tried them on to make sure, and they were 
definitely his. But the boy refused to part with them, even though 
the father showed him how they tended to make him see out of 
focus. Finally the father was able to buy them back for five 
shillings, but the boy was never convinced it was not the father 
trying to have his own yanga his own swank. 

The Fon was not conscious of the absence of fine workman- 
ship in his eyeglass case, he liked it very much as it was. Then 
the Fon who never writes, and makes a thumbprint for his signa- 
ture, discovered he was without paper and asked if I would pro- 
vide him with some out of my large supply. I did. Meanwhile, I 
had distributed many bags and packages of salt among some of 
the Fon's wives. 

The wives could not dance, the Fon relayed, unless he gave 
them gifts, and he had none on hand. I sent over some yards of 
bright pink material, and began to wish I had brought more gin, 
as it would have simplified our exchange. 

Having grown up during the prohibition era, it did not take 
me long to hear that in British Bamenda, sixteen miles from the 
French Cameroons border, the smuggling of French wine and 
brandy was very active. Neither Church nor State appeared to 
be without its local bootleggers. Since the Fon was never without 
his brandy bottle, and once we became better acquainted did not 
feel constrained to hide it, I thought I would provide him with a 
refill. I asked the Fon's grandson if he could get some brandy 
for me, and he said he could. 

That afternoon, as I was sitting with the Fon and watching 
some of his wives dance, the grandson approached and whis- 
pered, "Shall I get it now?" To my astonishment he disap- 
peared into the Fon's personal quarters and brought out a bottle 
for which he asked and I paid fifteen shillings, four more than 
the prevailing bootleg rate, I learned later. 

I had been home less than five minutes when the chinda 
came running over. 
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"The Fon is feeling the breeze/' he confided. "He wants to 
know if Madam can send him over something to warm him a 
bottle of brandy as he has absolutely nothing!" 

It was imperative that the Fon and his men respect me, not 
feel that they could make a monkey of me, selling me something 
of their own and then getting not only the money but the original 
goods back! 

"I am so sorry," I sympathized, "but all I have is this bottle of 
brandy which I must take to the D.O. as a gift/' I had no such 
intention, for one does not present the local head of administra- 
tion with smuggled brandy. "But I have a little wine in a bottle, 
just about enough for one drink. Take that to the Fon and tell 
him I hope he will soon feel better." 

The Fon recovered sufficiently to get drunk on his own brandy. 
No further effort was made to sell me something that was 
wanted back again. 

Bamenda is in the prohibited area where spirits white man's 
liquor are not permitted to be sold to natives. But they all 
drink if they can afford it though few can. No rules prevail 
about palm wine or the more common home-brewed beer. 

Certain regulations apply to the tapping of the palms but as a 
conservation measure. Oil palms are controlled, raffia palms are 
not. If you get drunk on your own palm wine you are absorbing 
vitamins, if on European liquor you are storing up deficiencies, 
is the official argument. 

Palm wine is rarer, costlier, tastier. It is an acquired taste. 
Many Europeans drink and like it. I found it suggestive of mild 
vinegar flavored with a warm infusion of melted, stale Lim- 
burger. The Koms depend on corn beer because it is more plenti- 
ful. Anyone can raise corn, but few a palm tree. 

The making of corn beer is a long and detailed process, and 
woe the woman who skimps on it. 

* Any man knows the difference between good and bad beer. 
You cannot cheat on any of the processes and not have it show 
up in the taste. If you are careless, do not plan ahead, let yourself 
run out your slipshod ways will catch up with you in your beer. 

A good housewife always has a ready supply of kang on hand. 
She can recite the requirements for you. A good wife keeps her 
corn well germinated, gives it its full time, gets it thoroughly 
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dry, takes more than the days prescribed if need be. When the 
beer is boiling she lets it burble and sputter for a long time, whiffs 
at it, enjoys its good fragrance, is happy to have others sniff 
appreciatively. 

Finally the good housewife is most patient about the straining, 
lets each drop take its course, does not disturb it by shaking it. 
Pouring from one clay pot to another, she carefully scrutinizes 
its texture and color. If the slightest sediment is there she re- 
strains, aiming at perfection. 

Wives sometimes taunt each other, "She does not know how 
to make beer!" 



CHAPTER 



time Funkun, the Fon's niece, was delegated to approach me. 
"The Fon says," she began, "the white peoples say, we the black 
and you the white, we are like brothers. The Fon wants to know, 
if he gets rid of all his wives, will you marry him?" 

Somewhere there was a trap in this, I could tell by the sharp 
alertness with which my answer was awaited. An immediate 
reply was more important even than what I said. 

"Please tell the Fon/' and I was grateful even for those few 
words' delay, for in that instant I automatically remembered that 
on all occasions it was safe to start with the clich6 "I am pleased 
and flattered/' Funkun and her cohorts smiled, they liked my 
reaction. I went on, "But my home is in America. I cannot leave 
my family, my child, my friends." 

Funkun delivered my reply, came back almost at once with 
another question. I suspected Sama, the Fan's curiously mentally 
twisted son, with having a hand in this. 

"When a man asks a woman to marry him she is supposed to 
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leave her friends and family behind, to come to his home. The 
Fon says you told him you liked him/' accused Funkun. 

Apparently I had made a mistake. I had to rectify it quickly. 

"I do like the Fon. I also like the Resident, and the D.O., but 
I would not marry them or leave my home for them." These 
were the most important white men the Fon knew. I hoped their 
wives might overlook my refusal to marry their husbands should 
it ever be mentioned to them. 

"But if the -Fon followed you to America?" was the next 
question. 

"The Fon would not be happy. In my country we are all the 
same. The Fon would be like anybody else. He would not be 
king, and no one would work for him, or do special favors for 
him, or respect him above other men. I think the Fon better stay 
where he belongs, and I will stay where I belong/' 

That ended all silly discussion about the Fon and me, and 
whatever test had been given me, I presumably passed it, for the 
subject was closed. 

Zacheus removed his shoes, one of the few pairs worn, at the 
entrance in the stone wall. We walked through the maze of stone 
stairs and cobbled courts, each opening into the other, each tier 
lined with square huts. A fascinating conception, so intricate and 
yet so simple. 

We had come to the most spacious cement courtyard, bare 
except for a stone slab throne, above which hung framed portraits 
of the British King and Queen. Large huts painted white, sup- 
ported by carved pillars, faced us. A medley of crooked, non- 
dimensional, out-of-focus people, such as a child might draw, 
decorated the walls. Proudly Funkun had said the wives had 
painted these to make the Fon's home more attractive for him. 
This desire to please their husband must have happened long 
ago, as the walls were badly crumbled and the wood carving 
worm-eaten, cracked, and splitting. 

It was always the same on these visits to the Fon in this rainy 
season. As we approached, the sun would be a burst of glory, the 
light and sky a myriad of colors fusing into each other, like a 
many-faceted crystal ball. Every time you looked up another color 
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dazzled your eyes, intensified, differentiated, depending on the 
angle from which you looked. 

The Fon would be bundled on his throne a chair set upon 
the stone slab basking in the sun. With no warning the clouds 
would come down like pillars of smoke, concentrating heavily in 
one spot over the mountain as if a hut were burning and the 
fire would spread. The fog hung suspended in mid-air, stayed 
above the ground, so you could walk and work under it, only 
gradually did it close in. And then it would be thick, impenetra- 
ble, as if in mid-ocean, as if there never had been any sun. Barely 
had I come when I would go home to shiver in the damp cold, to 
return another time. 

The Fon kept reminding me of aging men at home, autocratic 
and sensual, with long interludes of quiet meditation, and the 
same arrogant sense of power, surrounded by flunkies and silent, 
adoring women. He had not yet been educated up to Western 
rudeness, he was scrupulously polite according to his standards, 
but basically, like his Western counterpart, he wanted to choose 
the subjects talked about. 

I tried to show my appreciation for his real consideration of me 
by not crowding too many questions into any single session. But 
I had been wondering ever since I came what the Fon himself 
required in his wives. 

"Our men like pretty wives," I told him. He smiled at that. 
"What do you think is one?" I asked. 

He took a long time over that, then refused to commit himself. 
Ask any ordinary Kom man or woman to describe a pretty woman 
or girl, and they will start, "Firm, strong, small, protruding 
breasts, a nice figure, not too fat, not too thin" and they may or 
may not get around to the face. 

"In Laakom they like pretty wives too," the interpreter hastily 
assured me, lest I get the wrong impression. 

Pointedly looking at Bi, I asked, "Can you pay more attention 
to one wife than to another?" 

"I take them in turn," the Fon replied quickly. 

"What do the wives do all day?" It had to be like this, one 
question at a time, for he would not talk of his own accord. 

"They farm. They cultivate their own farms, raise their own 
food." 
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"Then where do you get your food if the wives raise only their 
own?" I was fearful that I was beginning to he too persistent it 
seemed so even to my own ears. 

But the Fon answered with undiminished patience. "Some 
wives cultivate my farms." 

"Where does Bi get food if she is always with you*?" 

"I give her from my own chop." 

What will happen to Bi and the other favorites unaccustomed 
to work, when the Fon dies? I wondered. 

"If the Fon's wives work all day as do all other women," I 
said to the Fon, trying to sound casual, "in what way are they 
better off?" 

"Because of their feeding/' The Fon was indignant. "You can 
see that for yourself," he emphasized. "Other men's wives do not 
look the way mine do. Mine have fresher skins, are plumper. 
Mine look well fed, well looked after. Mine have better clothes." 

"Better clothes!" I expostulated. "Why, they are mostly naked!" 

We were arguing like equals, and he was frankly annoyed. 

"They all have clothes," he said in the strained patience of a 
self-important white man. "They wear loins in working time, but 
in dancing time they all have pretty gowns and pretty beads." 

I should have been more careful. For the remainder of my 
stay the wives appeared to be wearing their best clothes to go to 
work in, and they did not like to abuse them that way. 

A safer topic was indicated. Walking away was impossible 
when the Fon was enjoying the talk even if he didn't like the 
turn the conversation was taking. 

"How many children do you have?" I asked, trying for a 
pleasanter topic, realizing immediately that this conventional 
question among us took on a different connotation with the 
African. Frequently they were afraid the evil eye would befall 
the children if they counted them. But the Fon had no such 
inhibitions. 

, "From my own wives, born of me, not of my sisters and 
brothers" technically those children would be his too "five sons 
and seven daughters alive. Many of my children have died. All 
are gone, grown up. Some sons have compounds over the hill." 

This seemed a good time to try it, maybe he would tell. "How 
many wives do you have?" I blurted out. 
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"1 have not counted," he answered literally, and pointed to the 
rooftops which I had vainly tried to count peeping from far 
below. This time we were sitting on the highest peak of the 
mountain, sunning ourselves. 

"That whole row of houses is empty." He spoke with reluc- 
tance. "So are others. I am going to tear down the empty houses 
and use them for firewood." 

The Fon was bitter, angry. Fifty-four wives had left to date, 
he told the interpreter, some were leaving all the time. In all 
truth the Fon never knew any more at any given time how many 
wives were loyal and had remained with him. 

The departure of his wives was a sore subject and the Fon was 
not going to pursue it with a stranger. It was common gossip that 
he had said, "Better that I should die than I, and my people, 
should see the day when foreigners come to my compound and 
tell my wives that they may go away!" But it was said after the 
foreigners had left. 

"A man came from the United Nations of the United States 
of America," my interpreter began in recounting the story to me. 
It is not surprising that a man of Bamenda should be somewhat 
confused by the title and scope of the organization, but it was 
unexpected to find so many of the Europeans I met apparently of 
the same impression. 

I gathered there had been two visits, and they were of Nigerian 
officials acting as a liaison with the UN. My interpreter tele- 
scoped their salient features into one, and continued: 

"The man say, 1 have come with a petition against you. They 
say you have too many wives/ " The Fon had listened carefully, 
staring into space inscrutably. 

About twelve of the Fon's council had sat on the ground, under 
the euphorbia tree within the ring of stone. The two Europeans 
and the Fon were seated on chairs, the interpreter stood between 
them. 

"The man brought out a paper and read it. I can still remember 
what it said," continued the interpreter, "there were just three 
things. Marrying too many wives is Toad. That was one. Taking 
other mens daughters while they are young, bringing them to 
the Fons compound, and making them wives, is bad. That is 
because it is against the will of the women. We have finished 
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with two, and now we have three. When a woman is full grown, 
and she wants to go away, she 'must go! No one must stop her. 
That was all Resident say. 

"The Fon just say, 'Mmmm . . . Mmmm . . / and the D.O. 
ask if I explain it to die Fon, and I say, 'He understands/ 

"The Fon looked at them slowly, and he say as if he is tired, 
'I am an old man, I am looking forward only to die. What do I 
want with women?' 

"Resident say, 1 have read you the petition, it is up to you/ 

"The Fon say, The D.O. came here, stayed a few days, made 
friends with my wives, and now forty have left me/ 

"Resident say, shaking his head, What about those who are 
here, do they want to stay?' 

"The Fon say, Tfes/ but the Resident did not seem to believe 
him. 

" 'I am sorry that the Fon may not like what I have to say, 
but it is my place to say it. I am afraid there are still some who 
want to go/ 

"I shall call a meeting of all my wives/ the Fon promise, 
'and I shall ask if there are any who want to go. I shall tell them 
that those who want to go may go, those that want to stay may 
stay/ 

"To my hearing it sounds well/ Resident say, *but you are 
saying it only with your lips/ " 

The Fon's special wives, the ones he saw frequently, came to 
comfort him. They stood at the drum and sang for him to hear, 
weaving in and out in a snakelike dance. Their leader in- 
toned the words and they chanted after her. 

Better for the Fon to die, to die. 

No longer should he Toe the 7 on. 

He is still alive, and with us, 

But he will Toe in trouble, trouble. 

He will never have plenty of wives again. 

When strangers come to see the Fon, 

Who will cook food for the strangers? 

Who will cook food for the Fons visitors? 

Ayiya . . . Ayiya . . . Ayiya . . . Ayoy! 
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They did not change the tune but added a few fresh words: 
This Fon was more fortunate before, 
People obeyed his orders, before, before. 
Gave him full respect, before, before. 
Now, nobody gives the Fon respect, respect. 
Now, nobody obeys the Fons orders, orders. 
Better for the Fon to die, to die, 
Than to witness this bitterness, bitterness. 
O woe, O woe, misfortune has come to the Fon. 
Misfortune has come to the Fon. O woe, O woe. 

Almost lost to consciousness, the Fon was shaking ever so 
slightly in unison with them. The bottle of brandy was empty. 
Now the women could bewail their own fate, these women who 
had not had the courage to go, these women who had elected to 
stay, 

At first we were so many, so many. 
But now we are so few, so few. 

They dipped their heads in shame and wailed: 

Ayiya. . .Ayiya. . .Ayiya. . .Ayoy* 

But as they saw the Fon was in a drunken stupor, they sang 
another song. 

It is good, it is good, 

Our own days are finished^ finished, 

And the Fons days are finished, finished. 

It is good, good, for the Fon to die, 

Good for the Fon to die, good, good. 

So that we may get a chance to go away, 

So that we may get a chance to go away. 

And no longer stay with the Fon, 

No longer stay with the Fon. 

Loyal subjects of the Fon interpreted this last song as meaning 
that the wives felt disgraced by die Fon's humiliation, that they 
were ashamed their numbers had been reduced when once they 
had been members of a great house, The wives talked differently 
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when alone, as I learned when a message came to me by the 
grapevine. 

"When is Madam going to tell the wives they may leave?'" 
". . . So many others are ready to leave, but they are waiting 
for the Europeans to say once again they may go. Because they 
remained that other time, were undecided, when they were told 
they could go if they wished, they now feel awkward, uncertain. 
They feel that the Europeans must be behind them. They say 
their families will take them back if the Europeans are on their 
side, otherwise they will take them right hack to the Fonl" 

"The wives will be very disappointed to hear Madam is not 
going to help them/' the messenger gloomily acknowledged when 
I said I was there as. a guest and had no authority whatsoever. 

Many of the Kom men, despite their costume-ball toggery of 
embroidered robes, beads, and bangles, also reminded me of men 
at home. Johnny Ngang no one knew where he got his name, as 
he was not a Christianshrewd, kindly, with almost a fleet- 
footed animal's instantaneous response to whatever he was con- 
fronted with, and yet with a habit of thoughtful analysis that was 
reflected in his face, might have been a well-known New York 
artist. There was the same basic structure, the contagious grin, 
brooding look, and tactile fingers of a man who moved with a 
sixth sense. Both Johnny Ngang and this artist, in full command 
of their worlds, had expressions of bafflement, almost sadness. 

Johnny Ngang, the Fon's Prime Minister, now wears my two 
heavy tortoise-shell bracelets, with which I had not meant to part, 
and I wear his heavy ivory one, sign of royalty. Common folk are 
not permitted to wear them. Of all the men at Laakom, I think I 
liked him best, found him the most human, though our attitudes 
were wholly different. I enjoyed his visits and was glad I had a 
few bottles of wine, cigarettes, salt, oddments to pass on. 

When we talked he needed no prodding. He had much to 
say, and of his own choosing. 

"Now we follow the English laws, and join them with our old 
ones, and many of ours we are throwing away. In the old days, if 
I married a man's daughter and she was with me for a while and 
then ran back to her father's compound, I would go to him, and 
he would hold her forcibly and give her to me. Even though she 
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screamed and kicked and called upon all to witness how much she 
hated me, he gave her back. Then I would drag her along with 
me, whether she liked it or not. But now we have cast all that 
aside." 

He sighed for the better days that were no more. It was only 
later that I heard that Johnny Ngang's daughter had been the 
first wife to leave the Fon, and traveled miles to see her. 

'What happens now?" I asked, but he gave a hypothetical 
situation, not his own. 

"Now, if my daughter runs away from her husband to my 
compound, I will be waiting ready with the dowry to return it." 
The Fon paid not a pence on anyone. 

"I will not force her to go back to her husband." Nor had he 
forced his own daughter, I was to learn. 

"Nowadays a woman chooses her husband before her father 
pays the dowry. Formerly the father chose the husband, and 
whether she liked it or not" that was a noticeably recurrent 
phrase "she was married to him." 

This was said in cynical amusement and exaggeration rather 
than as a statement of fact. 

Nine of Johnny Ngang's daughters had married, six were 
still with him at the compound. Eleven grown-up sons were away 
at work. Eight wives completed his family circle, a small one by 
comparison with those of other important chiefs. 

I wondered how so wise a man kept peace among his wives, 
and he had the stock answer. 

"I live in amity and peace by giving my wives oil, salt, cloth 
for dresses, and meat. That satisfies them, keeps them quiet. And 
I see to it that their mothers come to see them, and give them 
permission to go home once in a while." 

"Have you showed your bracelets to the Fon? Have you asked 
if he wants to trade with you?" Funkun interrupted as she saw 
me trying to exchange my plastic ones for thin ivory ones with 
some of dhte ordinary folk. Theirs were selling in the market for 
three and four shillings; I had paid a dollar five shillings then 
Or two for each of mine. 

Abruptly Funkun left me, came rushing back breathlessly. 
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The Fon wanted me to come right over, she gasped, he had 
some bracelets he wanted to trade. 

The Fon was in his courtyard, seated upon his throne. Back 
of him stood two young girls, one with my two black bracelets on 
her wrist, the other with my two red ones. The Fon held three of 
my blue ones in his hand. Funkun genuflected and remained 
kneeling before him. 

Four large, irregularly hacked bone bracelets were brought by 
a chinda and offered to me. I showed them that I could not use 
them because they fell off my hand. I wanted the Fon to see how 
women at home wore a lot of bracelets together, and that the 
thin ivory ones I had been bargaining for when Funkun took me 
away would serve that purpose. But his wives who had such 
bracelets on could not remove them, they had to disappear to oil 
them off. They did not return; perhaps they were afraid the 
bracelets would be taken away from them. 

Bi, crouching before the Fon to the left of Funkun, had wrists 
more nearly my size, small and narrow, and I pointed this out to 
the Fon. Bi remained impassive, immovable, her legs obviously 
cramped. The Fon ignored her. Fingering the blue bracelets, 
which I showed him would have been just right for her, he leaned 
over and handed her instead some more expensive black ones 
which I had also worn. But she insisted they were too large for 
her, as they were. It was the blue ones she fancied, and her 
face showed her displeasure and pique. Being crossed did not go 
well with the Fon, for he curdy dismissed her, and she walked 
away, head held high, shoulders erect. 

The deal was going against me. The Fon had accumulated all 
my colored bracelets, I had nothing that would fit, and Bi, whom 
I liked, was apparently going to be left out. Zacheus tried to re- 
assure me: "The Fon will send word out for small bangles to be 
brought in." 

The Fon always rose when I left, or tried to, even though he 
needed considerable propping, his feet wavered or gave way, and 
his knees shook with the attempt, his outline faintly blurring, as 
if seen through imperfect lenses. 

On our way home I saw a girl wearing exactly what I wanted. 

"Zacheus/' I suggested, "ask her to lend it to us, and you dash 
over and show it to the Fon/' 
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When it appeared her bracelet would be borrowed merely to 
show the Fon for size the girl looked ready to weep. "She is 
afraid she will never see it again/' confided Zacheus. 

The girl, protesting violently, was hushed by an older woman. 
I understood so well, for I, too, had had my doubts about the 
Fon's returning my bracelets, but unfortunately there was "no 
turning back on a carelessly expressed desire. I was a guest of the 
Fon, a woman of high estate, and my whims were to be honored, 
Only when I indicated that I would wait there for Zacheus so 
that she knew he would have to come back to fetch me, and 
there was a chance he would bring back the bracelet as promised, 
was she partially reassured. 

Little did the girl know that I, too, was nervous about whether 
the Fon would whimsically commandeer her treasured trinket. 
Gratefully we both saw Zacheus approaching with it in his hand. 

"The Fon wants you to know that it is not ivory but a European 
bracelet bought in the market," Zacheus informed me. 

"Zacheus, I know that, it was for size you were to show it to 
the Fon," I remonstrated. 

"The Fon said he understood about that/* Zacheus answered, 
conveying the Fon's irritation. 

As we left the girl, now smiling broadly, and the older woman, 
of large protruding stomach and shrunken breasts, I said to Zach- 
eus, "Those were wives, were they not?" 

"Yes, madam." 

"Then why didn't they both have bands of white buttons 
around their foreheads? Only the old woman wore one." 

"I will tell you when we leave the compound," he said very 
quietly. 

Each of the Fon's wives is supposed to wear a crown across the 
middle of the forehead a band of white buttons strung in a row, 
a little smaller than dimes, sturdy, cheap, the kind put on chil- 
dren's mail-order underwear. 

"It was what I was telling you," he said as soon as we had 
passed through the royal compound entrance. "The young ones 
don't wear them any more. They want other men. If they wore 
them the young men would be afraid to speak to them." 

"But surely everyone knows who the Fon's wives are?" 
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"Oh no. Strangers keep coming to Laakom, and if they saw the 
girl on the road they could not know!" 

'What strangers'?" I demanded. 

"Friends and relatives of those living in the compounds." 

The Fon might insist he had a much smaller family of wives 
than reported, but the countryside would not know who they 
were unless labeled. 

"How is the Fon feeling?" I asked Bi. 

"I have not yet seen him this morning," she replied. This was 
toward noon. Apparently the Fon and Bi had not made their 
peace over the bracelets. 

My admiration of Bf s graceful frame and small bones led her 
to say, "I do not know why I have them, they were made that 
way by Creation." 

Her front teeth were partly man-made, "just for fancy!" Each 
of the two front teeth was cut diagonally across the bottom, creat- 
ing a double V, which gave the effect of a stylized W. 

Bikoms said that once Bafut and Banso men not they, of 
course had specially sharpened teeth such as these to eat human 
flesh. 'Were humans tougher eating?" I asked. They did not 
know, had never eaten any. 

On her forehead Bi had a faint tattoo mark etched into the 
skin, the same W, but much larger, made by a man since dead. 
That was her tribal mark from the village of Munken, where 
everyone had a similar one. 

Kom women are good-looking, there is nothing queer or ec- 
centric about them despite unfamiliar tattooing, nor are they 
like their neighbors of We and Wum, who wear large wooden 
spikes in their ears, or other tribes that strive for bizarre and 
arresting effects. 

Actually the tattooing can be quite extraordinary, in some 
cases beautiful. However, anyone can tell you that it is the wives' 
bodies that are intriguingly decorated. Fertility emblems frogs, 
lizards, and chameleons placed where only the husband or an 
intimate can see them, are very popular. Only women carry 
fertility marks. 

In Lagos, at the Massey Street Dispensary, where I observed 
prenatal care of African women, as they dropped their skirts and 
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climbed upon the examination table I saw marvelous pictures 
tattooed on their lower backs and buttocks, birds and weeping 
willows, and landscapes worthy of a gifted artist, curiously Per- 
sian in their entirety and feeling. 

Tattoo signs above the waist for all to see are purely decorative 
and have no tribal or fertility significance. Girls choose their own 
designs, suggest what they want. Some of the artists work 
from the etoi the navel as a starting point. First they encircle 
it, then perhaps add a few lines extending outward from it, like 
the sparse petals of a flower, or a few tiers of matching lines, or 
concentric circles. Few girls have identical designs; there is 
always a touch of individuality, and here, where it would show, 
they will never outline or etch an animal. 

Feminine pride and vanity have created the demand for skilled 
professionals, always men. Using a small knife, shaped more like 
a hook, they catch or pinch fragments of skin, and with another 
knife quickly pierce it until it bleeds. Into this they rub palm oil, 
and in a few days it heals, and for a very slight pain, you are re- 
warded with a lovely decoration. 

Less fortunate girls depend on amateurs, who apply heated 
corn kernels that burn the skin. Atop the burn an herb that bub- 
bles up is applied, and when the scarred tissue heals, the charred 
flesh creates the desired design. 

Among humbler ranks a woman frequently does not earn the 
luxury of a decoration until she has conceived a child. Royal 
girls sport them while still children, and the Fon's wives promptly 
acquire them. 

A missionary had told me all the Fon's wives were branded, 
that no man would dare touch them. Perhaps they had a royal 
fertility emblem that was well known, but if so they kept it very 
dark. 

And there was the crown of buttons which the younger wives 
had discarded. Clearly the Fon's wives were no longer instantly 
identifiable, nor did they wear their mark of royalty proudly for 
all to see and admire. 



CHAPTER 



* UR children's children may have to suffer, may have to give 
up polygamy, but that change will not come before then," Sama, 
the Fon's self-assured son, told me by way of greeting the first 
time we met. 

Sama, who had come to see me upon my terrace, spoke in 
excellent, fluent English. 'We believe in polygamy," he said with 
a braggadocio air. "Some people profess Christianity, but they 
change when they want another wife. And altogether we may 
have thirty-five per cent Christians." 

Where did he pluck these figures from, as no one ever took any 
sort of real census? 

Rumor had it that Sama had had an affair with Funkun in the 
hope that her son, eligible to the succession, might also be his. 
But when I saw them together nothing remained between them 
but antagonism. 

How long was I staying, Sama wanted to know, and where 
would I go then? Obviously he had been sent by his father to 
quiz me. 

"I heard about you from Dr. Gabauer," I ventured, but it was 
a wrong start. 

'We used to be good friends, but now he is very hostile to me. 
We were good friends when I was a child, but now that I am 
grown, with two wives and children of my own, he still thinks 
of me as a child, not as a man. I cannot help that, but I am a 
man!" 

That childish effort to assert his manhood would Ijave sur- 
prised me had I not heard many tales about him, all indicating 
that there was some quirk that always evidenced itself just as 
he was beginning to appear most sensible. No one seemed to have 
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a good word for him. He was unanimously regarded as dangerous, 
possibly perverted, irresponsible, a menace. 

"Dr. Gabauer offered me a scholarship, but the school would 
not recommend me. I would have liked to go away to school, 
but my father would not send me/' 

Others corroborated the story that Sama had truly been very 
disappointed because his father would not finance him through 
high school. The Fon was angry that all that time and money had 
been wasted on his son, who continued to ask for money instead 
of beginning to make the reputed high wages of the educated. 

The charred remains in my kitchen hut that I had asked to 
have removed, I discovered, were Sarna's papers: he had been 
writing stories. I urged him to continue. 

He was full of fanciful tales, and I encouraged him, to see 
what he would tell me, to get some inkling of what sort of mind 
he had. 

"My father loves to tell stories," he said with an affectionate 
smile. "And he knows so many, so very many. Why don't you 
ask him to tell you some?" 

"I am afraid to tire him." 

"No, he is not tired. He acts like that because he wants a drink. 
You know he drinks like hell." 

I did not comment. 

"My father said he will live to see great changes in the village, 
see it develop. First Dr. Kayberry came" the English anthro- 
pologist making a survey for the Colonial Office "then that 
American Negro woman Mrs. Garvey, and now you. My father 
says he is sure you are not wasting your time." 

"I am not making any changes," I quickly reassured him. "I 
want only to write about the people of Laakom. Just the way you 
may want to hear about Eskimos, or Indians, or Americans, our 
people want to hear about you." 

But I was convinced that his father had sent him to find out 
just why was I really there- for what undisclosed purpose. 

Mrs. Garvey, who had preceded me, was the widow of Marcus 
Garvey. The Jamaican-born President General of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association and Provisional President of 
Africa had served a term of imprisonment in our country for 
using the mails to defraud in connection with his Black Star 
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Line Steamship Company. The widow had arrived at Laakom in 
the spring of the previous year. Weighing ahout three hundred 
pounds, she had to be carried up the mountain in a pouring rain. 
By the time she and the carriers had reached the government 
rest house it was far into the night. Drenched, exhausted, she 
went right to bed. Next morning she saw the Fon at seven- 
thirtyhe never rises at that hour ordinarily and by eight-thirty 
she had gone. One hour of morning light for her entire visit. 

Sama cried out after passing women like a banshee, howling in 
slightly lower key, and his voice sounded horrible, carnal* It was 
not in play, but a quick, spontaneous, natural expression. He 
walked all over those mountains, and there was not a spare 
ounce of flesh on him. When he leaned over, his legs and arms 
rippled in swift muscle movement; he always looked ready to 
spring, to take off with giant strides. But there was something 
oily and stealthy about him, like an animal who stalked his prey, 
rather than the air of a man who loved the mountains and 
scaled them, letting the wind carry him. He was not of the won- 
ders and beauty of nature, but of the dark, bitter bush struggle for 
food and survival. Nevertheless in flashes he was the most in- 
telligent man at Kom. 

Any schooled African has a basic problem of adjustment to his 
home environment, for even if his immediate family have a smat- 
tering of formal knowledge, early playmates, women, the mem- 
bers of his quarter, are usually totally illiterate. A wide gap 
yawns between them and misunderstandings multiply seem- 
ingly out of nothing. 

Sama's original and early reputation for instability may have 
been fostered by his rebellion against his intellectual isolation. 
His bad temper may have stemmed from deep and bitter frustra- 
tion. Opinions about him varied considerably, but only as to 
cause and effect; both in and out of the Eurqpean community the 
characterizations were generally uniformly detrimental. 

Owing to some periodic misunderstanding, while Sama was at 
school in Nigeria the Fon disowned him. He had to get a job, 
and wrote the D.O. at Bamenda. In reply he was told that jobs 
in administrative offices were not held in cold storage, but if he 
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sincerely desired to serve his people something small might be 
created, temporarily, until a real job came along. 

Sama accepted enthusiastically, reaffirmed his selfless motives, 
and promised to report for duty in six weeks. Nothing further was 
ever heard from him. But it was learned that he had gone to 
work elsewhere as a produce inspector with a motorcycle allow- 
ance. Apparently out for himself, was the conclusion. But that 
job, like all others, was short-lived. 

Two years before, the father of a twelve-year-old girl had for- 
mally accused Sama in court of coming to his compound at Meli, 
down the hill beyond the Hausa quarter, and abducting his 
daughter. For no apparent reason Sama took the girl to Nkwa, 
then to Achan, still another village in the Achan district, from 
there to Besnaku, where one of the councilors lived and saw him, 
and then to Laakom, to the Fon's compound. 

It was a messy case. Witnesses testified that Sama had beat 
the mother while she was trying to rescue her daughter, had 
overpowered her and forcibly taken the reluctant, struggling 
girl with him. 

Defense claimed that the girl neither ran away from Sama nor 
voiced objections to his society to anyone at the places where they 
tarried. Against that, others argued that she was in terror of her 
life, bewildered by what had happened, unable to figure out 
what to do because of her age and inexperience. The government 
doctor substantiated the belief that the girl was but twelve or 
thirteen, definitely a child. 

"Sama came and took my daughter by force," the father in- 
sisted, "and brought her to the Fon." 

"I did not ask for her, and did not tell him to bring her," the 
Fon indignantly denied, through a deposition taken and read. 

Not often does a man dare openly to bring accusations against 
a Fon or his favorite son. Police investigated carefully. Three 
formal charges were brought: child stealing, abduction, com- 
mission of a felony. 

The Court dismissed the first charge on the ground that even 
though the girl was only twelve she had some awareness, and 
therefore her prolonged stay with Sama would hardly warrant 
the accusation of stealing. Sama defended himself fervently on 
both further charges, denying each categorically. 
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Had Sama Chia Ndi forced her to have relations with him? 
the magistrate asked the girl, and she had firmly though shyly 
answered, "No." Had he told her what he intended doing with 
her? Again she answered monosyllabically, "No." 

Kom gossip ran thick and fast. No one knew for a fact whether 
Sama had slept with the girl, though they doubted it, for she was 
small and immature for her age and she seemed too young. Nor 
could they determine whether she was being captured for Sama 
or the Fon. Speculation was long and unceasing. Back with her 
parents, the girl continued to be a focal point of interest any time 
her name was mentioned. 

"My old man is like a child. But he is pretty good for a hundred 
and ten," boasted Sama, who was genuinely devoted to the Fon. 

"Now look here," I protested. 

"Yes, yes," Sama insisted. "My father is two and a half times 
as old as I am. My f ather's eldest son is over seventy." 

All bush figuring is haphazard, inaccurate. But I could hardly 
tell him that I thought sex activity started fairly early in his 
country, and that the father of a man of over seventy could 
easily have been very young indeed when the son was born. 

The magistrate sitting at Bamenda, an Irishman from Dublin, 
told me he had a case brought before him of five local little boys. 
One pleaded not guilty, four guilty. Not more than ten or twelve 
years old, they were charged with raping a little girl. They 
offered her tuppence and she refused. They took her by force, 
and the penalty was a beating! 

The hoary story of "not a virgin over four among them" was a 
classic here, often alluded to as an indication of the norm. 

When he was younger, and still knew the feel of blood cours- 
ing hotly through his veins, the Fon had been more sympathetic 
to his son's adventurous desires. But he still had his vulnerable 
moments, and then he found it hard to refuse Sama. A few years 
before, however, he had been disturbed at Sama's repeated in- 
sistence that he and his family owed it to their prestige to have a 
car. 

Finally the Fon consulted the D.O., who urged him to prevent 
it at all costs. 
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"You have no roads/' he reminded him, "the car won't be able ' 
to stand up under the treatment." 

In those days the Fon had more spare cash, could more easily 
commandeer men to work for him, or their wages, and he yielded 
to Sama s importunities. A sleek, handsome car was purchased, 
and it was driven like a jeep, cross country, through brambles, 
over rocks, at any and every speed, ruthlessly exposed to the 
caprices of men who loved to ride swiftly in it and startle the 
passers-by, but had no love or feeling for machinery. Small warn- 
ing rumbles, the hiccups of a protesting mechanism were ig- 
nored, and in no time the car was derelict. 

"I will help you in any way I can/' Sama offered magnani- 
mously, after a few conventional pleasantries. According to his 
concepts, he tried, but I remembered all the stories illustrating 
his imbalance, and there was something, too, about his impudent 
stare and constant ribald laughter, with an almost insane note 
in it, that frightened me away. I felt neither comfortable nor 
safe with him; he bothered me. 

Next clay, when Sama was supposed to have left, he ap- 
peared again, hung about, said the bus had gone without him. 
As he looked me over with bold, appraising eyes and the trium- 
phant bearing of a man who had had his pick the night before, a 
note of cold warning struck within me. From my terrace he 
shouted rudely, ran below, and stopped every woman who walked 
by. They moved away from him. 

Sama had loved stories as a child, and had listened avidly to 
one of the wives, reputedly good at them. I doubted if he had 
heard the stories he told*me: they were too rambling and formless 
to have survived time. I was convinced he spun them as he went 
along, but they served to portray many of his and the Koms* 
attitudes. The story of The Most Beautiful Woman in the Com- 
pound intrigued me because so much of the folklore of other 
nations has that superlative title and theme. Duplicating the 
soap opera technique, it went on and on for several sessions until 
I had no further time to listen and had to leave our heroine to her 
plight. 

Examine the folklore of Africa, listen to the stories, of which 
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I heard many, and soon it will be quite evident that the wicked 
stepmother of our fairy tales is always the other wife! 

Since Sama had disappointed him by getting no value for his 
education and constantly wheedling money out of him instead of 
earning it, the Fon had refused to educate anyone else at the 
compound. 

At one time Sama had had employment, once in a government 
office at Ibadan, in Nigeria. Three times in one year he left with- 
out notice and went home, with no official leave due him. The 
last time, it was said, he forgot to turn off his electric lights and 
they burned night and day for a month. The power at Ibadan is 
rationed and weak, intended originally for a much smaller popu- 
lation. Finally Sama was fired. 

With no visible means of support, it was not surprising that 
gossip said, "Sama never has any money." Nevertheless, 'Sama 
had courted the former head chinda's wife and promised to marry 
her. The head chinda had let the matter drop, did not bring the 
case to court. Instead of promising, "I will marry you" Koms 
assured another man's wife, "I will refund your dowry." Sama 
was never able to fulfill his promise, but it is questionable if he 
ever intended to. That is the African version of philandering, and 
Sama had all the earmarks of a philanderer, of a bold, bad man. 

Sama took to coming to see me at odd times, and late in the 
afternoon after the interpreter had left. Wherever he turned up 
on his silent, fleet feet there was immediate coarse, raucous 
laughter, all the gestures and sounds of lascivious, salacious talk. 
His approach would be heralded by pirouetting, doubling over, 
the slapping of a thigh, an atmosphere of conspiracy and devil- 
try. 

Surely I had noticed, he stopped to say, that the old story- 
teller would not speak to me, that she shuddered away from me. 
And surely I had become aware of the rumors that were going 
the rounds about ,me. But I looked unconcerned, did not rise to 
the bait, did not ask what rumors, and he went away. 

One late afternoon, when Zacheus had gone, a note came 
from Sama. "Come at once to see something of interest, or you 
will be lateP The messenger was vague as to the whereabouts of 
my summons and I refused to follow him. 
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Next day Sama told me I could have attended the ceremony 
in the juju hut. Decorated with leering masks, the walls were 
something our children's nightmares might evoke. Dr. Kayberry 
had been there, the only requirement exacted being, "]ust don't 
tell our women about what you see/' 

"But your women must know who the men are that dance 
masked?" I protested. 

Sama and Zacheus were convulsed with laughter. "Of course 
they do* But they must pretend that they do not." 

The Njinikom carver had made some of the masks, and was 
willing to do so, despite his being a Roman Catholic, for he, 
personally, did not worship them. But once, when the elders 
gave him an old mask they wished copied, he was unable to make 
an exact replica; he had not recaptured the necessary expression, 
they claimed. 

I posted a lookout on the hill to warn me if Sama sent messages 
or came to see me when I was alone. I wanted someone else 
around, partly because I felt uncomfortable in his presence, partly 
because I thought it wiser. The caretaker went up to keep 
watch, with instructions, in case Sama came, to instantly fetch 
Zacheus, who had already left for the day. I told him and Zacheus 
that the authorities had warned me Sama was unreliable, and so 
I preferred to have someone as witness for any conversation that 
transpired. I knew they would report this to Sama. 

As the afternoon mist rose the caretaker donned an old U. S. 
Army overcoat. Zacheus always prepared for the change after 
the setting sun with a knitted woolen cap, pulled far down over 
his ears, and a high turtle-neck sweater. Quite a few of the men 
had U. S. Army discards, hats, coats, knapsacks slung across* 
their shoulders, acquired by way of the secondhand dealers, for 
our Army had been based in Nigeria in the last war. 

When the men had coats they seemed glad to wear them 
early in the morning or as evening was closing in. I would 
bundle up in tweeds, woolen socks, riding breeches, a scarf, and 
an extra coat. But the passing women were naked. Many seemed 
to be chronic coughers. In South Africa they had discovered how 
deadly tuberculosis was to the African, what a toll it took, but in 
the bush there were no health surveys* 

Twenty miles away from Laakom the Baptist mission had a 
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small clinic but it was not equipped to handle serious illness. 
Bamenda Station hospital was fifty miles distant. Only the most 
serious cases found their way there after long delay and helped 
bolster the legend, to which the poor everywhere have always 
subscribed, that hospitals are where you go to die. 

Though the sun was overhead, black patches appeared upon 
the ground, as if to prepare one for the night to follow. It was 
native Sunday, a day of rest and festivity, and we were going to 
Johnny Ngang's to watch a village dance. 

In the neat compound square huts faced and ringed a concrete 
courtyard. Ngang's own quarters, leading from it, were reached 
through a door that could be shut to afford him privacy. 

Zacheus was trying to tell me how many wives Ngang had. He 
counted the roofs, spoke to a child, vouchsafed a guess: "About 
seven, madam/* He was just one off the number given to me by 
Ngang himself. 

Funkun was ahead of us, bustling about officiously, bossing 
women, calling over to the men, laughing and joking with them. 
She alone of all the women ever looked men in the face, met 
them as equals. Other women gliding by spoke only if spoken to. 

Disappearing into a hut, Funkun came back bringing a young 
wife with her. Previously I had asked Zacheus if the wives would 
be taking part. 

"Oh no, they stay inside cooking!" 

Now that a younger, prettier wife had joined the dancing, the 
head wife appeared, and on her narrow, two-foot terrace, facing 
the dancers, went through some solo gyrations of her own, but no 
one asked her to come down and join the crowd, nor did she do 
so. She reminded me of a four-year-old who resented attention to 
a newborn baby sister. 

Centered in the courtyard was a carved wood drum made by 
the Njinikom carver. Standing about five feet high, cut of one 
piece of wood, a tree trunk hollowed out, majestic, dark, and 
weathered, it dominated the scene. A goatskin, stretched taut 
across the top, had been heated just before to shrink it, to get the 
best results. Stiffly flexed open palms flady banged it incessantly. 

Eventually I acquired that drum after much negotiation. It 
took two men to bring it down the mountain, and a lot of maneu- 
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vering to carry it across Nigeria. Today, because of their kindness 
and hospitality to me, it belongs to the new University College at 
Ibadan, where Africans from all over Nigeria and the Cameroons 
are studying, and it will serve as a reminder to coming generations 
of a different type of dance party. Ibadan dances are a flashback 
to the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem, except for the preponderance 
of middle-aged, well-dressed white women of official society get- 
ting a rush from the black stag line. 

Besides the drum there was the inevitable native xylophone, 
made of loose planks, light in color, about two feet long and four 
or five inches wide, each slightly different in weight or thickness, 
laid across two banana stalks to resemble a zigzag railroad track. 
The trick was to play with a short pair of sticks held straight 
out, or away from you in a special stance with crooked elbows. It 
takes practice to make those sticks move across the board so 
swiftly that they seem to have blurred outlines. 

Make a sound in the bush and as in any neighborhood in the 
world small boys seem to pop up from cracks in the earth and 
converge upon you. They straggled up, began to sound the 
boards, listening with intent expressions, as if tuning. They would 
strike a note, cock their heads, start again. Gradually with im- 
provised stalks they all took their turns at playing and the 
rhythm crackled in earnest. 

Each day a small boy of about seven had come to my hut and 
greeted, "Good evening, moddom/' and, before I could answer 
him, swiveled about and said, "Good night, moddom," and ran 
away as fast as he could. Laughter and mischief bubbled from 
him, and I had mentally tagged him as the "smart little cooky/' 
There he was among them, one of Johnny Ngang's sons, one of 
the few Laakom children who was being sent to school. 

Small rattlers, wicker baskets filled with gravel, when shaken, 
added to the perpetual din. Round and round the musicians 
snake-danced the men, women, and children, some of the tiny 
tots with babies on their backs. As they gained momentum the 
music grew deafening, was pleasanter a little distance away, more 
synthesized, the percussion blended, 

For hours they continued single file, shuffling their feet in a 
Cakewalk step, knees bent, the body fluid, faces stolid. When the 
monotony got too much for them they broke away, or left quietly, 
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otters taking their places. Individuals did not matter, the winding 
line remained. Occasionally a few more ambitious, or exhibition- 
ist, men never women separated from the group and put on a 
more distinctive performance in the center of the wide circle 
made by the mooning dancers. Twirling, gyrating, contorting, 
crouching, bending over double, they were a good parody on 
classical dancing as we know it, even to the upraised hands run- 
ning up and down an imaginary rope, bringing down creatures or 
emotions from above. 

Two or three less spellbound ones would swing each other 
around, skip a few steps with more abandon and verve, try to 
catch an appreciative eye. But generally the only variation on the 
winding, slow-moving snake would be the slow shimmying or 
undulating of the body, or the controlled swing of the shoulders 
and hips, the bend or the crook of the knee. Rarely did anyone 
smile, everyone was dead serious. If suddenly someone shouted, 
it was more a decorous little yell, and perhaps one or two would 
respond. 

In Nigeria I had seen marvelous, gay swing dances, original 
in design, and passionate and colorful in movement. This was 
barren, sodden, heavy, ponderous, and dull to the onlooker. 

The Fon's grandson and Sama and another son of the Fon 
were among the dancers. Sama was recognized as the Fon's 
favorite child, whom he loved above all others. In his case the 
Fon was considered an indulgent father who would do far too 
much for him. This other son was handsome, far better-looking 
than Sama, with long curly hair, smaller and more delicately 
built than the average Kom, as if the Fon always had been partial 
to smaller women, and it showed up in the sons. 

I thought him to be in his teens, not fully grown. He wore a 
blue tailored shirt, open at the throat, and shorts fastened with a 
leather belt, conspicuously suspended from which were the treas- 
ured items any boy might covet a large penknife and a heavy 
bunch of keys on a clanging chain. 

"He has about nine wives/* corrected Zacheus, greatly amused. 

Such a household required money, even among Bikoms. 

"What does he do? w I asked. 

"Nothing," said Zacheus naturally, as if that were a reasonable 
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fact. "The Fon sent him and Sama to school at the same time. He 
went as far as Standard Three and would go no further/' 

A man danced by, holding a comb, half wrapped in his hand, 
brandishing it in the air. 

"Ask him to play it," I urged. 

Zacheus looked puzzled. "Madam, he is trying to sell it!" 

Funkun had been weaving in and out of the line, changing 
her position in it. Now she moved behind the Fon's grandson, a 
tall, large-eyed Robin Hood who had sold me the bottle of brandy, 
who fixed my Tilly lamp so it really glowed, and was happy to 
receive sixpence for his services. 

Behind him had walked a nice-looking lad who had fetched 
him for me. 

"Tell your father," I had begun in English. 

"My master," the boy corrected. 

The grandson and Funkun both laughed heartily, then she 
danced absorbedly, seriously, and he commenced to twirl and 
pirouette in lively fashion, a secret, contented smile on his face. 

"Do cousins like the grandson and Funkun ever marry?" I 
asked, 

"Oh yes/' Zacheus assured me, and I sensed a romance in the 
making. Perhaps that was why Funkun had to make so many trips 
to the Fon's compound. As Zacheus and I made ready to leave, 
Funkun and the grandson slipped away. 

Boys and girls who came together did not get off by them- 
selves; they mingled, chatted, and danced with all the others. 
The bidding of a girl to a dance was an important step in court- 
ship: if she accepted, that was a sign that she looked with favor 
on the young man. Parents did not like to have their daughters 
attend these dances unless the arrangements for marriage had 
been settled, for it was in dalliance on the homeward trip that 
things sometimes happened. Considering it was late in the day 
and they had been drinking since early morning, they seemed 
outwardly most decorous. 

After a while I felt a compulsion to get away, immediately. I 
could not stand another minute of it. I had accepted with pleas- 
ure the invitation extended to me, had paid my respects to Johnny 
Ngang, contributed many pennies and threepences to die pile 
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around the drum for reviving die spirits of the musicians, and 
now I was free to leave. 

Bloodshot eyes were having difficulty in focusing, a sign that 
there had literally been more drinking than met the eye. The 
fateful beat of the music and the monotony of the dancers were 
moving steadily toward a foregone crescendo. Weary, forgotten 
naked children, their noses running, their fingers sticky with 
fou-f ou, were dropping down wherever there was an empty door- 
way or a wall to lean on. Grubby, childish hands were toying 
with their bodies, frankly interpreting and anticipating the mood 
of their elders. 

On our way home we passed the pretty child who constantly 
fetched water at the stream. I had mentally dubbed her the 
"little trudge." 

'Whose child is she?" I asked. 

"She belongs to one of the Fon's young wives." 

"But the Fon cannot have such a young child," I claimed, 
incredulous. 

"That is what nobody understands. He does not know who 
impregnated her, it was done privately." 

"But, Zacheus," I insisted, "the Fon knows it cannot be his 
child. Why does he put up with it?" 

"There are a lot of wives like that, nobody knows why." 

"Is it because the Fon wants everybody to think he is a young 
strong man and these are his children?" 

"Yes, madam, that is it," He grinned relievedly. "Everybody 
knows that since the Fon became a Fon he has never impregnated 
anybody," he added in an effort to present all the facts. 

"How long ago was that?" 

"I think about twenty-four years ago," he said impassively, still 
trying to be factual. 

In a flash, I realized that the unusual-looking little trudge was 
almost a replica of the handsome son at the dance. 

Eight o'clock, and the drum and xylophone were still beating, 
and the dancing was not yet over at Johnny Ngang's compound. 
The night was pitch-black, neither moon nor stars was showing. 
The wind had risen, and that may have accounted for the draft 
I was feeling behind me from the kitchen hut. But I was certain, 
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horribly so, that I had heard the outer door crealc on its hinges. 
There was no lock on it, and during the day my boys and their 
Kom helpers freely walked in and out. Actually we were one 
large hut, and between me and the kitchen portion, which had 
its own outer door, was a thin matting wall, riddled with peep- 
holes. My back was to it, as I sat about four feet away, writing at 
my table, the smoky chimney throwing out but a flickering light. 

Was someone, a little drunk, childishly curious, waiting to 
watch me undress? Or was it someone with a sick brain, a more 
criminal type, who had been known to assault a mother and child, 
and would be prepared to assault me? Did he have a pervert's 
desire to see a white woman's body? Was he waiting for me to 
turn out my light? Or was I the one with a sick brain an old 
lady who had long since passed her prime, anxious about her 
safety with a compound full of desirable young women close by? 

But I knew that I must not show that I sensed someone was 
there, I had to keep on writing, pushing my pen, making believe 
I heard nothing. 

My breathing was hurting me, I was so frightened. What 
could I do? Suppose I stayed dressed, where could I run in the 
middle of the pitch-black night, and who would take me in? All 
I had was a Flit gun, with DDT that might hurt the eyes if 
squirted full blast in the face, but what good would that do? 

Was I being repaid for the scorn in which I had held the boys' 
fears? Maybe it was just a storm blowing up a bit. Too late to 
think of it but I should have had some sort of lock put on that 
outer door, so I would have known no one could get in except 
through the window in front of me, where I could see him com- 
ing. He couldn't stay completely still indefinitely. I would know 
soon enough. What would he do? 

Back of the house there was a persistent scratching and tapping, 
and the draft had come back, someone was entering or leaving 
the hut. How much longer would I have the strength and wisdom 
to sit still and pretend I was absorbed in my writing? Here every- 
one ruled by fear. Their women were frenzied with terror. Juju 
was successful because they worked on the weak susceptibilities 
of their people. It was all in the mind. Were they succeeding in 
weakening mine? Were they trying to scare me away? 

Storms come up suddenly. During the day the dance had been 
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interrupted by intermittent rains. There had been a tension in 
the air, not just in me, presaging a storm. Suddenly there was a 
roar overhead, the rushing wind sounded like the distant rumble 
of traffic, hissing and sputtering. Coming closer, and like rockets 
bursting, sharp, and loud, the rain lashed down in torrents, while 
the wind howled on. Somehow in that wild outburst I got to bed 
and cowered under my blankets, trying to have faith that all 
would be well, and mercifully fell asleep. 

I never knew whether it had all been my imagination or 
whether a determined effort had been made to frighten me. But 
next morning, with nothing but a borrowed matchet to serve as 
tools, I removed the lock from my food box and had the entire 
staff, including hangers-on, struggle to find a way of attaching it 
to the kitchen outer door. 

From then on I had only to worry about someone irresponsible, 
and crazed with drink, stepping through the low, conveniently 
accessible open window, and there were a few more nights when 
I was most uneasy. For the first and only time in my life neither 
before nor since I was glad of my advancing years. I knew that 
had I been young and pretty I could not have lingered on alone 
for weeks in the Fon's territory. 
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my own terrors of the previous night fresh within me, I 
overheard my boy and driver talking loudly in the kitchen hut, 
in English for my benefit. 

"I did not sleep all night I kept hearing things. We should not 
be made to sleep in the juju hut." 

"I slept small, small, but I had plenty, plenty bad dreams." 
James set my morning coffee before me that is, the thermos 
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bottle with die boiling water into which I mixed my own powder 

that I kept by me in a tin. 

"Has Zacheus spoken to you, moddom, of the juju? he asked. 
They are going to have it in our house again. They told us 
we must be out by six tomorrow morning. The driver and I do 
not want to stay there any more. We will not sleep in a juju hut" 

That is not juju," I insisted. "It is eight days since they had 
the sacrifice to make the breeze go away and they are coming 

back." 

No other place was available for them to sleep; I had explored 
the possibilities. Anything can happen in African society. Stran- 
gers might be exposed to deliberately staged horrors to keep them 
in line, or as in witchcraft, and as I knew from my own ex- 
perience, perhaps the atmosphere generated fear that magnified 
within one. 

The alternative was to have the boys back again as my neigh- 
bors, with only the flimsy, practically non-existent partition be- 
tween us. Unfriendly, antagonistic, unclean, unreliable, despite 
my appreciation of their fear, I was determined not to have them 
in such close proximity. 

A master-servant relation is a subtle one requiring time for 
adjustment like any other human one. A hope of security and 
permanence is essential, this job was temporary : and I was new to 
it, and a woman besides. And boys, particularly in the bush, are 
not too respectful of women. 

Everything was fresh, clean, washed by the night's rain. Over 
each hillock there was a yellow-pink haze as if the sun were back 
of the mountain. The early birds were drowning out the sound 
of the crickets. 

Unafraid, the birds let you watch them by the hour. Myriads 
of them, black and brown, yellow and red, yellow and green, 
blue ones, white, some with dotted splashes of varying colors, they 
eagerly chirped and pecked at the richness before them. 

A most extraordinary tree, misshapen and crooked, bore fruit, 
tiny blackish berries. Wherever the tree grew the birds x:ame, par- 
ticularly at that time of the year, in April, when they began to 
arrive, until the end of the wet season, around November, when 
the fruit would be rotting or dried up, and they would fly to the 
deep forest. 
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The birds had many different calls: a loud scolding Tsck-Tsk, 
like an angry housewife finding a trail of looted cake icing on her 
clean floor; an excited chirpy twitter, like a frustrated woman try- 
ing breathlessly to tell a story that might just this once avert hex 
husband's interruption and hold the attention of the others; long 
trills and elongated notes, a medley of real song ? an amazing twit- 
ter twatter, punctuated by sly, shy little whistles. 

Nowhere else that I have ever been have the birds been so 
vocal, so melodious, so perfect an accent to so superb a back- 
ground. 

To the African, Mother Earth is the mother of all things, the 
Creator of Life. The African worships and seeks fertility to en- 
large his family and to increase and multiply his food supply. 
Deeply conscious of the rhythm of existence, he worships its 
inevitability, the life cycle of propagation, birth, growth, fullness, 
development, and a natural death. He fears the catastrophe of 
illness, of any sudden abrupt stop to this continuity. 

Rain gives plentiful harvests and is to be welcomed and 
thanked, wind to be feared. Behind all nature is the UNKNOWN, 
which might contain good or evil, and it is wise to propitiate 
both. For once the spirit leaves the body after death, it moves 
about in a special realm where, if kindly disposed, it can be of 
powerful assistance on this earth. 

Greater than any single individual is the mystery of creation, 
the unity of all living things. They, more deeply than we, revere 
and acknowledge the universality of all human experience. 

Planting of the guinea corn takes place in March, at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season. Now it was April, and the winds had 
risen. A strong breeze might blow away the seed and ruin the 
possibility of a crop, destroy the life-giving sustenance they 
wrested from the soil. A sacrifice was to be made to propitiate the 
gods to ward off that catastrophe. 

By early morning the paths were streaming with men, women, 
and children who were coming to take part in or to witness this 
sacred ceremony. Privileged to participate were members of the 
"Society," restricted to men. 

Sleek, slender, and a little reminiscent of Mephisto, the ckong- 
wan (medicine man), naked except for a snug-fitting diaper 
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draped and festooned with horns, leather pouches, knives, and 
other marks of his trade, was welcomed at the sacrifice hut by a 
waiting coterie of elders. 

In the center of the smoke-filled hut, which women could not 
enter on any account, they built a fire and set a huge caldron upon 
it. Into a simmering and bubbling brew the medicine man 
dropped various greens and potions* As he laid the leaves and 
sprigs within, before they burned completely and turned to ashes, 
he intoned for all to hear: 

This medicine is from our forefathers, 

It has heen -with us in our Kom land, 

From generation to generation. 

It is not to harm anyone, not anyone. 

Only to curb the hreeze. 

Prevent the breeze from spoiling 

Our hard-earned crops. 

Breeze, breeze, do not harm our crops. 

Men sat crouched and cross-legged, and watched the leaves 
burning, first a red-hot blaze, then the fire dying down. Men came 
and went, walked in and out through the open doorway, and 
waited as the hours passed and the leaves slowly turned to powder. 

Members of the Society have short, hollow bamboo sticks with 
holes in them, that might be small slender flutes. When the 
sacrifice is over, and the chickens each man has brought have 
been roasted and eaten, they fill their sticks with ashes, stop up 
the holes, and take them home with them, and put them above 
their hut doors for protection. 

As a storm rises, and a strong breeze is in the offing, the house- 
holder will take down the stick, pour a few of the sacrifice ashes 
in his hand, scatter them defiantly in the path of the breeze, and 
shout/Hay! Hay! . . . Hay! Hay! Stop! Stop!" 

The breeze will quiet down and go slow, slow. 

When the fire was low and banked with ashes, the onlookers 
on the outside were given some signal that the public ceremony 
was about to start. Suddenly there was a commotion, and three 
specially designated men ran out, each brandishing the short 
bamboo stick. Behind them streamed the men of the Society. 
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Everyone was headed for the bush at breakneck pace, a chorus of 
eerie shrieks and howls pursuing them. 

No one but members of the Society may go along. Each year 
and season it is the same. At a designated spot the men stopped. 
They stood against the wind and laid their bamboos aslant within 
its path, and once again intoned: 

This medicine has come to us from our forefathers, 
It has served us in our Kom land, 
From generation to generation. 
It is not to harm anyone, not anyone. 
Only to curb the breeze. 
To 'prevent the breeze from spoiling 
Our hard-earned crops. 
Breeze, breeze, do not harm our crops. 

Always a few words were different, the intonation slightly varied. 

Breeze, breeze, as you come from the bush, come slowly. 
Breeze, breeze, do not ruin our hard-earned crops. 

All the men had been kneeling as if in prayer, and their voices 
were full of entreaty. 

Behind the three leaders ran three other men carrying burning 
embers, symbolic and also necessary, as another fire had to be 
built upon the hillside with flame and ash from the major sacrifice 
still smoldering in the hut at the entrance to the royal compound, 
home of the head of the state and its spiritual leader and protector. 
More than any of his people, the Fon has the power to propitiate 
the angry elements. 

At the height of the fresh blaze the six men marked six diagonal 
lines upon the ground with sticks they had had with them during 
the sacrifice ceremony. Each man took his turn and as he drew he 
intoned: 

Our forefathers made their sacrifice. 

Called upon the breeze not to blow. 

They are now dead* 

Our forefathers did as we are doing today. 

We are following their custom. 

We do today, as they have taught us. 

As all Kom people, 
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That are here, 

And, come after us, must do. 

If the breeze is to he curbed. 

Breeze, breeze, do not Howl 

Do not spoil our hard-earned crops. 

Each man drew his line parallel to the adjacent one and solemnly 
repeated the previous chant. 

When the sixth man had finished they all stood up, turned, and 
without a backward glance ran as fast as they could back to the 
sacrifice hut. If they had stumbled, or dropped something, they 
would not have stopped, but kept running straight for their goal. 

At the sacrifice hut door, before entering, each man took his 
turn washing his hands in a waiting bowl of water. Once indoors, 
every man took his turn at preparing the food, plucking and gor- 
ing the chickens, or just touching them to make sure he was 
identified with them. It had been a wearing day, and the feast was 
a welcome finale. The first stage of the sacrifice was over. 

Eight days later they met again, brought chickens, were led 
by the chongwan, prepared the same brew, went through the 
Identical ceremony, but no one ran to the bush. Each man took 
his bamboo stick containing ashes from the previous ceremony 
and poured himself a scant or generous handful, depending on 
his personality. 

Smack, smack, he clapped his hands together and blew the 
ashes away. His chant was less imploring: the previous week's 
ceremony had inspired him with confidence. 

Wicked, wicked breeze, 
Any evil breeze. 
Do not come to our compound! 
Blow! Blow, far away! 

That said, everybody went briskly home, put the bamboo stick 
in its proper place above the doorway, and returned for the fun. 
Any man desiring membership in the Society comes to a cere- 
mony bringing two chickens with him, but the chongwan de- 
termines who may join, who may take a leading part. The 
chickens, however, are put in the pot and barbecued for everyone. 
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Browned fowls, steaming and dripping with oil, well laced with 
pepper, were presented to the Fon. A younger Fon would have 
been one of the inner circle at the hut. The Fon touched each 
fowl, and in so doing won for them the good omen that would be 
absorbed by the eaters. A blessed, hearty feast ensued. 

Fully satisfied and replete, the men emerged into the courtyard 
and joined the women. A drum was carried into the clearing for 
brief dancing and games, in which the women joined. 

Once again there was a commotion, and the heroes of the per- 
formance, men of stellar role, broke away, rushed to a distant 
mountaintop at breakneck speed, came panting back. Fighting 
took place, but the knowing ones were aware it was a sham 
battle. Symbolic struggles portrayed how the medicine brewed 
would triumph over all circumstances. 

A man tried to climb upon a roof from a previously posed 
stepladder. Another man tried to prevent him, but not too hard, 
for this signified that should any man try to roof a house, to build 
shelter for himself and his family, the medicine brewed today 
would protect him and his venture. 

A man picked up a shovel, was about to cultivate the soil, 
when another man tried to interfere with him, but he, too, failed. 
If anywhere a woman was farming, the medicine would also stay 
potent to protect her and her family's food supply against any 
harm. 

Denial of motherhood to an African woman is the inescapable 
grim fact that she is outside the stream of creation, that she has 
lived and will die for no purpose, and that all who look upon her 
will know that she is a woman of little worth. This is aside from 
her personal deprivation, the loss of an experience that looms 
so large in the lives of all women, the knowledge that there will 
never be a day in her life when all will give her honor, nor 
months when her whole being will be suffused with the warm 
ebb and flow of her own life-giving substance. 

Bi had no children, and whatever affection other women 
lavished on theirs she gave to the Fon. Yet she neither cooked for 
him nor ate with him, she ate by herself. But then eating^-except 
at a feast was not a social function but a means of keeping alive, 
and the absence of company was not unusual for a woman. 
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Bi did not taste the Fon's food to make sure it was safe, nor did 
she go where it was prepared. 

"Do you have meat every day?" I asked, for gifts of meat were 
a sign of devotion. 

"Yes, every day/' she repeated. 

That seemed unusual and I said so, but she had learned what 
she must say to show there was no discrimination in her favor, 
for she quickly replied, "Anything I have the other wives have 
too/' Later, wives flatly contradicted her. 

"If you do not cook for him, what do you do"?" I asked, for she 
spent many hours with him. 

"I carry his seat, and wherever he goes, I go too. I go along to 
light the fire for his pipe, because he is an old man and it must be 
done for him. And I sit beside him." Actually she sat behind him. 

"Who is with him now?" 

"Neng." 

"Did he call her when you went away?" 

"No, she was there. She is older than I am," she added ir- 
relevantly. 

"Are there any younger than you?" 

She giggled. "There are two younger wives." 

"But how do you know," I demanded, "when you do not even 
know how old you are yourself?" 

Laughing gaily, she looked condescendingly at my stupidity. 
"Because they have small, small breasts." 

"Does the Fon like those wives?" 

"Oh yes," she said with a sigh. 

"Are you jealous?" 

"No, because I want to remain with them there." 

Jealousy carried the connotation of acts of aggression, and she 
was not initiating discord that might lead to her banishment. 

"Does some wife always stay in the Fon's hut at night?" 

"Yes, and I am not the only one, we take turns," she replied, 
anticipating me. 

"Only the young ones?" I asked. She giggled assent. 

"Why did the other wives leave the Fon?" 

Her face became even more stolid, impassive. "I cannot say." 

"Is it because the Fon never called them?" 

"He called them," she insisted. 
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t When the Fon gets angry at a wife what does he do?" 

"Nothing," she replied blandly. 

"But doesn't he scold or punish her?* 

"I would not know." She shook her head in denial. "I live with 
him in peace. I would never leave him. I am happy ." 

"Do you ever go home to see your f amily?" I inquired, as that is 
considered one way of keeping wives contented. 

"I never go/' she stated flatly. 

"Do they come to see you?" 

"No, they never come," she repeated. "I miss them, hut I send 
greetings to them, and they to me. Even though I do not see them 
I am happy to be here.* 

The test of a wife's happiness frequently is whether she has 
friends and companions among the other wives. They may take 
the place of the family at her girlhood home new loves to take 
the place of the old; they may ward off loneliness and heartache 
among a gregarious people. It had seemed to me that there was 
very little of this sociability apparent, though I had been told it 
was a great factor in keeping women happy in a large household. 

"Is there any wife you like best, as you would your own f amily?" 
I persisted. 

"How can I?" was her prompt reply. "There are so many of 
them/' Was that a dodge, or was she truly overwhelmed by their 
multiplicity, or didn't she care about any? 

Time for all of us tends to be punctuated by what we do with it. 
The Kom calendar is divided up according to the work done: 
eight days to the week, no months, and the two seasons, wet and 
dry . Only certain portions of each season are suitable for planting, 
and today the Koms rely largely on the Christian calendar to keep 
track of them. January, February, and March are checked off get- 
ting the land ready; about the beginning of March they start 
planting: corn, pumpkin, groundnuts (peanuts), beans, and other 
vegetables. Toward the end of the month, and early in April, 
it is time to stop sowing and commence on the weeding, and by 
the end of April they should be done with it. I was in Laakom to- 
ward the end of April and at the beginning of May. 

In May another season for the planting of guinea corn has 
rolled around. Sometimes in June they transplant the corn in 
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rows, as they throw their seed into a hill and it comes up any 
old way. This month they may have to do more weeding. Luxuri- 
ant growth carries its own curse with it, a plentiful crop of weeds 
which, if unchecked, would choke the plants completely. 

The big harvest climaxes the cycle in July and August. But 
even these are weeding months. September renews the cycle, it is 
corn planting time again. Late maize is sowed in October, and 
November and December require more faithful concentration on 
weeding. 

And so the months pass into years, and in the absence of 
written records, half years, full plant cycles, sometimes get con- 
fused with whole years. 

Tu is the word for "day," and to it are added the day's names. 
The first day is Tutuo, and that is market day. Within a reason- 
able area the communities will now stagger their market days so 
that ironworkers, the makers of spears, knives, and other essential 
articles, and the more important of the craftsmen, carpenters, 
pipemakers, others, can set up stands or move about and get rid 
of their wares. This is a service to consumer and purveyor alike. 

Food and palm wine is sold at the village market, and everyone 
who can will be there to hear gossip and exchange the news. The 
kwifon the special royal messenger makes his announcements 
on that day too. Kwifon was the name given to an iron gong, 
apparently the gong summoned, and so did the real emissary, 
acting as his master's voice. 

The second day is Tubole, native Sunday. Everybody rests and 
drinks, and in some compounds they dance. Tukom is the third 
day, when women go to their farms to look for vegetables but do 
not take their shovels, and neither cultivate nor do strenuous work 
that is, according to their standards. Tubum follows next, the 
fourth day, when everybody really toils, and if it is time to cut 
the grass the men will choose this day for it. 

Tukejum is another hard-work day for both men and women, 
but more in the tradition than the observance as far as the men 
are concerned. Tuivio, the sixth day, comes as a welcome res- 
pite; it is another native Sunday, calling for "lots of chop/* feast- 
ing, drinking, and more dancing. The two days that follow, 
Twviosamni, the seventh, and Tuwejekom, are expected to be 
devoted to toil. 
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It reminded me of "All Around the Mulberry Bush/' wliicli we 
sang so blithely in our childhood, confident that clothes were 
always washed on Monday, ironed on Tuesday, and floors were 
scrubbed on Wednesday, 

Interspersed in the Laakom calendar were extra holidays, birth- 
days of the departed Fons. Fortunately for the calendar, the 
dynasty was still young, for three days of the eight-day week were 
already holidays in honor of departed Fons. The first day was 
the anniversary of the death of King Yuh, the second day cele- 
brated the death of the king preceding Yuh, and the sixth day, 
with an interval of three working days, was a day of rest out of 
devotion and respect to the last Fon. 

Inexorably the seasons passed, and no day's work could be 
neglected. Unless the grass was burned shortly after Christmas 
there was none for thatching. Light, delicate blades came up first, 
later pushed up in a thickness that reached man's height and 
more. Dead grass and live intermingled and then even the cattle 
refused it. 

Only burning insured a fresh growth. Grass burning is an 
ancient practice and is presumed to act as a fertilizer. Bits of 
charred earth have been found as deep as fifteen feet below 
ground at Bamenda during excavations for building a small 
bridge. 

Rotation of crops is sporadic. Each person works his own land 
for two, three, or four years until signs of exhaustion appear, when 
refertilization is attempted. Grass is spaded and turned over, cov- 
ered with fresh earth, fired if the sod is unwieldy, the grass too 
far advanced. 

An individual plot is small, compact, room-size, twenty-five 
feet square, perhaps smaller, maybe larger. Soil is loose, not tightly 
packed. The fires that create the ash and destroy the cutworms 
also prevent a good bed of humus. The raging fires leave the soil 
parched, drained of essential minerals. Rock piles keep the loose 
earth from eroding, conserve moisture, are a simple way of elimi- 
nating troublesome stones. Once in a while they build rock walls 
reminiscent of New England. 

Their farms are higgledy-piggledy, every which way, belong- 
ing to a people to whom exactitude is no matter, neither in line, 
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time, nor space. A little disordered at first glance, then lush and 
nice, pleasantly crooked as a child's garden might be. 

Nothing grows too well on the Laakom mountain except corn, 
and perhaps tomatoes, which they eat with relish. Fruits are en- 
joyed when ripe, and by July there are many: pears, mangoes, 
papaws, and pineapples, the last growing from Njinikom toward 
Bamenda. It is too cool for pineapples on the mountain. Yams are 
small, not huge as elsewhere in Nigeria. Irish potatoes, to which 
they are very partial, grow at another village, Nyajua. Cassava is 
raised at Njinikom and at Belo, too, in fact everywhere in Bikom 
except Laakom, where it is too cool for even these hardy crops. 
What Bikoms do not raise in their own gardens they buy in the 
market or trade with their neighbors. 

Twice a year, in both wet and dry seasons, early in May for 
corn, in September for maize, men mow the grass and clear the 
land with matchets, those long-bladed, wooden-handled, indis- 
pensable cutlasses the Africans use for everything. 

Usually men strut by in a slow-motion Cakewalk, strumming 
the Uuna, bamboo guitar or just sit idle, doing nothing. Women 
chip and hoe the land, wake it from its sluggish rest, bestir it, 
revive it, put it to work again. 

When a man had as many wives as the Fon did, they were de- 
pendent on his sons and his calling up the men of the tribe to 
clear for them. As soon as a great expanse had been cleared and 
made ready to receive its seed, a week's holiday and merrymak- 
ing were declared. The Fon's fields were the first in the whole of 
the countryside to be prepared. This was the signal for all others 
to follow and do likewise, to make ready their own. 

At the harvest season wives go to their husband, one by one, 
or two by two. Dipping into his own personal medicine bag the 
husband produces a powder. Kneeling, the wives hold their corn 
seed in outstretched hands, and he sprinkles the powder on them, 
and chants : 

No insect shall destroy 

Our crap. 

No man shall look 

At you, 

With malice in his heart. 
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We hope 

For a fruitful season 

This year! 

This nuptial Messing of her food is what the wife depends 
on to guarantee her a good crop. If the crop fails, then she 
knows that even the most powerful medicine juju cannot 
help her. 

When it had been raining all afternoon, and the ground was 
still wet, the air damp and cold, the clouds still dominant, as 
sunset approached there would be a pink glow in the black sky 
the sun struggling to break through. A flash of gold illuminated 
everything, but it was barely for a minute before the on-creeping 
night and darkness. And then, when least expected, the sky 
would be suffused with a pale pink afterglow, almost like a rain- 
bow. 

Shadows of men moved against the brilliant sky as they 
passed with guns on their shoulders, for they hunted at night. 
Virile and strong, they strode with eager anticipation. From the 
opposite direction the women came straggling back across the 
courtyard, their faces expressionless, their feet dragging. 

"Their farms are miles away, madam, much too far for you 
to walk/' Zacheus had said. 

Men cleared the land and made it ready. Women sowed the 
seed, cultivated and harvested the crop. Men warded off the 
breeze and ate the feast. Women joined them in dancing. 

A husband gave his wife the land to cultivate, but so would 
her brother, and he would clear it for a share of the crops. A 
Kom woman did not need a husband for land or food, she had 
discovered. 

A husband gave his wife a child, that was what one needed 
him for. But the Fon's wives had discovered that other men 
would too. And there was no longer a death penalty for im- 
morality. All fifty-four of the wives who had left the Fon in a gen- 
eral exodus had become pregnant or delivered babies. 

Who needed whom more? The Fon his wives, or they him? 

"King's Women/' the royal princesses Funkun was one 
never married; they chose lovers, and left them as they pleased. 
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Fons were the sons of women who were not expected to work 
the land or remain faithful to their lovers or the father of their 
children. Yet the Mother of the Chief was the most honored 
woman in the tribe. 

That which was held most desirable for royalty was no longer 
out of the reach of other women. What was to stop them? Custom 
. , . juju . . . fear! I was to see and hear how tragic the con- 
flicts of the women were, but not while I remained at the Fon's 
compound. 



CHAPTER 



.EASE/ pleaded Funkun, "do not ask me any more about jujus. 
Women are forbidden to talk about them. They will bewitch 
you. A woman may know a juju's name, but she will not dare 
call it out. Sometimes children try to make a juju, but they do 
not know any better and are soon stopped." 

Funkun drew a sharp breath; she was badly scared and looked 
it. "If a woman in Bikom talks about the juju when she conceives 
it will be a monster. She will deliver a monster instead of a baby. 
If you keep on talking about juju I will have to go away ." 

Yet in neither Funkun's nor any other's memory had anyone 
ever produced such a horrible, malformed child. 

But once she had taken her stand that she would not discuss 
the Fon's personal aff airs, or juju, and we had deliberately veered 
away from the distressing, subject, she could not keep away from 
it. 

"Kom women only see the juju dancing," she said. "If Yuh, 
the Fon's son," whom I suspected of being the little trudge's 
father, "is away, we cannot have a juju dance." The implication 
was clear, he was the juju. 

More than any other member of the royal family, Yuh had an 
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air of cheap city sophistication. A natty, stylish dresser, a navy- 
blue beret sat jauntily atop his curly head Apache style, his feet 
were encased in black, well-fitting slippers such as men wear 
with dress clothes; tailored shorts, a blue sport shirt open at the 
neck, and a furled umbrella completed his outfit. 

His mother had died when he was a baby, and he had the 
hard, careless air of a man who had never known childhood ten- 
derness. They said of him that he had never wanted to study, 
only to have a good time. Proudly he displayed a pair of new 
white flannels to Sama and some awed hangers-on. Undoubtedly 
he was the most blatantly handsome and repellent of the Fon's 
sons. 

No woman had ever penetrated the secret of the Kwifon, 
either; he was the spirit speaking from the living man, and his 
true identity was known only to the old, old men or the Fon. 
Women knew only that the juju and Kwifon existed, not what 
they were exactly. 

"It isn't done" is a powerful deterrent in any society, but here 
law and custom were bolstered by juju, directed against 
women, deliberately used in a male conspiracy to keep them 
silent, cowed, submissive. 

Most important of the juju dances were in celebration of 
death, when the loved or honorecf one had been happily released 
from the strife and toil of this earth. It was regretted that though 
I was so eager I could not see a juju dance. The Fon sent a 
chinda to tell me he hoped I would not be offended but they 
could not have an important juju ceremony because no one had 
recently died, and besides some of the men who would have to 
take part were not there. Such dances were held only in the 
dry season, from November on, when the corn was ripe on its 
stalk, and beer was ever on the brew, and there was plenty of 
fou-fou, and the moon hung high and white overhead. Jujus 
appeared not only on special occasions, however, but whenever 
there was a need for them. 

"It looks like a man," described Funkun with reluctance, "has 
hands and feet like all of us, but the head, ah, that is different." 
Her tone conveyed something gruesome, horrible to behold. 

Seemingly the head and body were one, covered with cloth or 
metallic mesh, so that, as in medieval armor, it was difficult to 
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tell where the one ended and the other began. Covering the 
head was a huge wooden mask lying flat upon it with holes to 
see and breathe through. Beneath the mask and disguised within 
the costume was a real person, but who it was no one knew, ex- 
cept the Fon and his council. Some clever women guessed, but 
they pretended they did not, for the juju was meant to terrify 
women, to keep them frightened, and not one of them, even the 
bravest, though she might suspect the identity, would disclose 
it, even to her dearest friend or relative. 

"Sama sent me a note about a juju ceremony and I did not 
go/' said I deliberately. "I was afraid a European woman might 
come to harm." 

"Oh no," Funkun replied. "A woman had given birth to twins. 
One died, one remained, and they were celebrating their ar- 
rival and mourning the dead/' 

Twins have a spiritual and magic significance, Koms believe 
for the good, other African tribes for evil. In the Cameroons 
twins are welcomed and regarded as a double blessing. Here the 
elder twin is the one who was born last, had grown older in its 
mother's womb. Thereafter, throughout their life, the eldest 
twin takes precedence, is fed first, walks ahead, is addressed on 
behalf of both, commands respect and obedience from the 
younger one. 

The twins born at Laakom one alive, one dead were 
heralded with a routine ceremony. A large pot of kang native 
beer was passed around to the dancers and to the relatives tend- 
ing the mother indoors. Refreshments included vegetable soup 
and fou-fou in a large dish standing on the ground, into which 
everyone dipped, bringing up chunks with dripping, dirty fingers. 
After they had eaten and drunk to satisfaction, the serious danc- 
ing began. 

As suited the humble station of the parents, this dance was a 
small one, not on nearly so large a scale as the one at Johnny 
Ngang's. There was no drum. An old man sang alone, accompany- 
ing himself with a rattling calabash. He sang to comfort the 
parents, and others joined with him, as an expression of com- 
munity sympathy for the loss of the one baby. 
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Two children were delivered, 

One child died, one lived. 

We hope this remaining child grows up. 

Now that the child has died 

We come to comfort the parents, 

To comfort the parents. 

Attending the party had been a beneficent juju, but he could 
in the space of a second have become a cruel one, if provoked. 

My boys had been wrong, they were not sleeping in the juju 
house. They were in the drinking house, distinct from juju 
headquarters. Suppose it were raining, or blowy and threatening, 
speculated Zacheus, and an ordinary man needed shelter, but 
this he could not take in the Fon's compound. The drinking 
house would be available for him, the halfway house between 
the royal compound and the outside world. 

Opposite the entrance to the Fon's innermost courtyard was 
a hut with an indistinguishable doorway that appeared to be a 
false front, which opened into a passage. This led to the juju 
house. No one could reach it who did not have free access to 
the Fon. 

There was nothing extraordinary about it; it looked like any 
other hut except that it, too, was elaborately decorated with 
carving. It was the ceremonies connected with it that set it apart. 
In the attic ceiling above the fire, always drying, always ready for 
use, were secreted the masks and costumes worn in the juju 
dances. Stored, too, were many drums, long and thin or squat, 
carved and plain, a vermilion one caked with camwood powder, 
painted in startling white and black designs, simulating animals, 
crocodiles' mouths, a huge porpoise. 

Handsomely carved on one side, badly eaten away and bashed 
in on the other, was a huge drum brought out and offered to 
me for sale by the Fon and his hangers-on. I declined with thanks, 
saying I was fearful it might not hold together on the trip down 
the mountain. Once again they had either assumed that I was 
an idiot, or were a little that way themselves, or felt there was 
no harm in trying. 

Besides the many musical instruments there were individual 
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bags of plaited straw for members of the juju society to keep 
their costumes in, and ankle garters of cracked nut shells that 
rattled loud enough to be heard for at least a mile. Lacking a bag 
and costume, a member could ask another to spare him one, and 
he would not be refused, but "Why do you not make one for 
yourself ?" he would be asked. 

Membership was another thing kept secret, but the Fon's juju 
society had plenty, plenty members. Ordinarily any man in a 
quarter was eligible, provided he paid his dues. Boys after a cer- 
tain age joined, too, but they did not pay money, just a few fowls 
that the senior members kept and ate. So many strangers and 
visitors attended the dances, it was difficult to keep tab on who 
were members. 

Candidates for membership were initiated by the whole 
society, subjected to brutal treatment, beaten, scratched till the 
blood ran, then sprinkled with the ash of the sacrifice feast, an 
indispensable part of the ritual. At Laakom the initiation fee 
called for two fowls and palm wine: other places required two 
goats as well. Old members produced additional fowl or goats, 
so that there would be a plentiful feast. 

Initiation ceremonies differed with each society, but the de- 
tails were always kept dark. On the first steep hill on the way to 
Laakom, Zacheus' grandfather's society was still flourishing, but 
Zacheus, as a Christian, did not belong. In that one they rubbed 
some oil on the chest and chanted appropriate words. 

Europeans called it juju, but Koms had their own word for 
it: akum. To this was added the name of the local society, so 
that Zacheus' grandfather's was called Akum Anjom and had its 
own distinctive ritual by which all men of Kom knew it. In their 
dance, first came the mask of the animal with the big horns, 
akam, following him was the mask of a head with ringlets, that 
looked like a girl, which was ngong, the word for "girl." 

Since the head represented the seat of wisdom, the enlarged 
mask enhanced the infallibility of the juju. Occasionally the jujus 
dispensed with these wooden masks that sat flat upon the head 
and were regarded as an aid in creating the image or likeness of 
the god or spirit invoked. Instead the juju wore a feather hat, 
natang y which made him look like an animated feather duster. 

As the juju dancers proceeded slowly, single file behind a 
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leader, each swung a small stick, and if you were caught watch- 
ing them one of them threw it at you, a signal to scrounge around 
for money for them. 

Women ignored them, pretending they did not see them. 
Nevertheless, it was not only suspected but known that the Fon's 
jujus were his sons and his chindas. 

The Fon's spiritual and magic power was vested in his rep- 
resentativethe invisible power, the invisible Kwifon. The king's 
authority and that of his state were interpreted and enforced 
through his mysterious secret society, which none dared to con- 
tradict. Kwifon was the symbol, the essence of royal and divine 
authority, juju the avenger. 

When the Fon wanted to promulgate an order to all of Bikom 
he would send his chindas to market and they would spread the 
word. Never would they say, "The Fon has ordered . . ." 

"I come with a message from Kwifon. He commands that you 
obey the order to come and cut the Fon's grass/' they would say. 

The Kwifon's spirit moves about the market place to allay 
fears or to spread them. Kwifon is there in the physical presence 
of the chindas or the Prime Minister to forbid the evil that has 
befallen the country. If for some time women have been sterile 
and the absence of new children has become noticeable, Kwifon 
will send word to the market that the evildoers who are bewitching 
and casting spells to prevent women from performing their 
natural function had better beware and immediately desist. Or if 
the rain has not come for a long time and the crops are shriveling 
from lack of water, Kwifon will circulate about the market and 
deliver his message, that it is known that some men among them 
have prevented rain, but let not others despair, the evildoers are 
known, and will be taken in hand, and soon rain can be ex- 
pected, 

"No matter whether they are boys or girls, they behave the 
same. In olden times," Funkun mused, "the Fon had the men 
and women of Kom build that wall." She pointed to the stone 
fence surrounding the compound which we could see from my 
terrace. 

"He could not get them to do it today. Men no longer want 
to work for the Fon," she sadly concluded. 
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Johnny Ngang, carrying a long staff, had come to the market 
to represent the Kwifon. Wandering about, stopping here and 
there, looking very solemn and drab in an old shabby coat and 
hat, you would never have recognized him as the resplendent 
member of the native court. 

Even before he shouted for attention and asked for quiet they 
knew he had a royal message, and the usual rabble of voices and 
chatter died down instantly. It was so quiet you could hear the 
echo. 

"Quiet, I command you! If all Kom people will be quiet, I 
will give my message/' he began in a singsong chant that has 
its own peculiar and familiar tune, as does the Mohammedan 
muezzin calling men to Friday service. 

Koms, Koms, Kwifon has sent me 
To greet you! 

Kwifon lias sent me 
To greet you. 

1 greet the men of Kom 
Five times. Five times. 

I greet the young women of Kom 

Five times. Five times. 

I greet the old men of Kom 

Five times. Five times. 

I greet the old women of Kom 

Five times. Five times. 

Old women always come last. 

When the audience was properly impressed Ngang, represent- 
ing the Kwifon's spirit, who in turn was the inner and magic 
expression of the Fon, came closer to the purpose of his errand. 

1 ask you all, 

Why have you abandoned your native custom? 

Why, why have you thrown it away? 

I ask you, I ask you. 

1 tell you to do things, 
And you do not obey, do not obey. 
I want dl the Kom people, 
All, all, 
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T/ze car that carried the author, 

a driver, a steward, mid her 

hush equipment across Nigeria 

to Eamenda Station (fee/cur), 

garden spot of the British 

Cameroons, and to the end of 

the road at the foot of Laakom 

Mountain, which she climhed 

to see the Fon of Bikom 

and his 100 wives. 






Author, with climhing 
staff, starting up 
the mountain ivith 22 
carriers "bringing her 
loads, led "by Zacheus, 
her guide and inter- 
preter (left), and. his 
aide Bright') assigned 
to her. 



From his lookout, the 

FOJZ, spotting the panting 

author, sent his sedan 

chair to carry her up 

the last mile. 
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Eacli day ilie Fon's 
cliindas carry him up to 
the highest 'point. 
Flanked by monolithic 
stones, his ever-faith- 
ful wife, Bi, always 
behind him, the Fon 
sits upon the throne 
his predecessors built, 
commanding a view for 
miles in every direction. 



The Fon's ancestors 
posted scouts here to 
sight an approaching 
enemy, but the Fon has 
improved on their line 
of vision he has field 
glasses to see with. 








The Fan's guesthouse, 
which the author lived 
in, stands on a raised 
terrace facing the 
courtyard. A mud-and- 
thatch hut, supported 
by carved pillars, it- 
is in full view of 
those who might like to 
kee*p tab on a guest. 
But it had a reverse 
advantage: the author's 
chair on the terrace- 
was like a front-row 
seat at a long-run play, 
the actors intent on 
a routine performance. 



Close-up details of 
the carved pillars. 



Ht'iv women cultivated 
the soil; men languished 
in idleness. Standard 
equipment tras a short- 
handled hoe cind a stiff, 
well-knit grass mat 
umbrella. 



A o one could enter or 

leave the Fon's compound 

or the village below 

without crossing the 

courtyard as shown here. 






Where the Fon sits, 
earthy wind, and air 
are fused into one 
magnificence. Atop 
the mountain there 
were no onlookers. 
Here the Fon was 
more relaxed, and 
here the author came 
most often, talking 
or letting the silence 
rest comfortably 
between them. 
The Fon's compound is 
"built on the descend- 
ing side of the 
mountain. Usually you 
can tell how many 
wives a man has hy 
counting his rooftops. 
The author tried in vain. 





Al)if, the Fou'scooL ninks high in his favor. Though 

still a young girt her flesh was forming ugly rolls 

around her middle owing to ready access to the Commissary. 



Beloiv is a young in'fe fetching water. In the background 
the usual coterie of idlers are watching the girls go by, 
ith a running commentary of lewd remarks. 




Asfe any Kom man or woman to describe a pretty girl 

and they will start with "firm, strong, small, 

protruding breasts," and they may not get around to 

the face. This girl -was considered a great beauty 

because of her unusual and arresting breasts. 




/efO th e ^ on ' s favorite child, with hisbrother, Yuh, 
whom the Little Trudge (right) resembled. Beloiv at left is 
the author with Zacheus and Funkun, the Fons 'privileged niece. 
Below at right are some neighboring children. 





Rows of wives' homes were abandoned and the Fon threatened to 
tear them down and use them for firewood. Below, at left is Fien, 
the Head Wife and Samas mother. Below at right is a young wife 
who showed the interior of her home to the author. 




Seated on Ills throne 
under the euphorbia tree, 
in the presence of his 
specially assembled 
Councilors, the Fon iras 
manicured by the author 
at his 'urgent request. 



The Fulani chiefs wanted 
*| red fingernails tool 





At left is a conservative chief on his way to court, dressed as his 
forebears, bare from the waist up. At extreme right is Johnny Ngang, the Prime 
Minister. Below are Konih, with the "blouse she put in evidence,, and the 
man found guilty of heating a woman who was not his wife. 






Men drinking at entrance 
to F on* s compound, on 
stone ivall ringing 
ancient site of the 
Eikom Court of "justice. 
In rear, royal euphorbia 
tree and stone throne, 
traditional coronation 
seat, where the Fon and 
his predecessors were 
publicly proclaimed chief. 



At left are Kom women 
going to market. 
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At left, *7ze chongwan f/2e medicine man. At right, the 
snake and herb doctor. Below, ranged behind their chief 
in battalion formation, the Fulani, in full regalia, 
galloped toward the author in ceremonial farewell. 




At right is Aluma, who had tried to run mvay 

several times before 'but had always been 

forced to return to the Yon. She had now 

succeeded and was due to have a baby by a 

secret lover. Below, sitting in the sun, 

cuddling her week-old baby in her lap, a 

look of ineffable lore upon her face } Ngom, 

first wife of the Fon to leave him, seemed 

like a Black Madonna to the author. 
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On such a day, on such a day, 
To cut -my grass down, 
To cut it down. 

It was the voice of authority, the Fon commanding, and on the 
appointed day all the Kom men who were not away would be 
there. But that was because food and crops were still held sacred, 
were tied up with ritual and sacrifice, were religious, and the 
Fon was divine. But let the Fon ask to have a hut built, and they 
would not respond; that was economic, and the ways were chang- 
ing, and men worked for wages, for money. 

Less and less did the Kwifon go among the crowds issuing 
orders in the name of the Fon as he had formerly, summoning 
men to work for the Fon. Rather, he seemed to concentrate on 
stemming evil. 

"The Kwifon and his friends will feast at some compound 
where they will have collected a lot of donations, fowls, and 
palm wine, and other good things to eat. And then, with most 
everything gobbled up and gone, they will bring a few leftovers 
to the king," complained Funkun with bitterness and scorn. 

Even so slight a criticism was surprising. Casual, careless 
criticism, however, was one thing, open defiance quite another. 

In olden times able-bodied men of Bikom made up their chiefs 
army. Intertribal fighting stopped with the coming of the 
Europeans. Young men then proved their mettle and demon- 
strated their virility by hunting elephant and buffalo, but now 
big game had been exhausted, and even that show of bravery 
had disappeared, and the tribe was weakened by the lack of a con- 
sistent demand to show united mastery. 

There came a day when the Fon, newly installed in the royal 
compound, felt like an eagle in his aerie way up in the sky, 
reached only by the swift-footed or those on wings. 

"You send overseers and I will get the men, and the road you 
want from Njinikom to my compound will be built," the Fon 
assured the D.O. in a message, for now he, too, saw the value of it. 

A road was built by the Fon's men, and in accordance with 
British Government policy that all men must be paid for their 
services in the interest of the state, the D.O. sent the Fon money 
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to distribute for the men's wages. Word soon got about that not 
a cent of it had been paid out. A few disgruntled Koms com- 
plained to the D.O. This was blatant misappropriation of funds 
and an inquiry was ordered. 

The D.O. went up to the Fon's compound himself, and the 
Fon lined up his men and offered them money, and in unison 
they refused it. All together they chanted loudly: 

We fight for the Fon. 
We hunt for the Fon. 
We work for the Fon. 

If we fight for the Fon, 

It is his victory. 

He gets the loot! 

If we hunt for the Fon, 

He gets the animals. 

IF WE WORK FOR THE FON, 
HE GETS THE BENEFIT! 

There was no case, and the inquiry was dismissed. 

The malcontents may have been silenced by a parade of au- 
thority, but less and less could the Fon depend on a full turn- 
out of his men when summoned to work for him. 

Today the king's tax, imposed at will by the Fon on his people, 
is not likely to be refused, but neither is it freely and happily 
given. Money is not a generation old in Bamenda, though old 
enough for men and women to yearn for it. Not long ago men and 
women still talked of going to market to '"buy shillings" with 
their produce! 

"Where is the chinda whom we honor today?" shouted the old 
crier, acting as master of ceremonies representing the indispen- 
sable Kwifon. 

Kneeling as if for a blessing, the chinda was showered with 
pennies, which fell at the crier's feet. A street dancer at home 
might have garnered such a harvest of pennies. 

A large audience had gathered in the grass courtyard in front 
of my house, men to one side, naked women and children huddled 
together a distance away. Despite the Fon's assurance that his 
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wives all wore clothes, some of them were from the royal com- 
pound. 

Lounging in the pathway along which the naked and semi- 
naked women had to pass were a couple of city slickers in suits, 
shoes, and hats. The women giggled self-consciously and loudly, 
and the invitation was there in any language. Brazen and 
boisterous, not even pretending to be shy and coy, a girl kept 
strutting back and forth, calling loudly over her shoulder, her 
breasts swinging widely from side to side. 

A small compound dance was heralded and noted for many 
miles around. These unpleasant, smooth city types had converged 
on Laakom in preparation for it. One of the men sauntered up to 
me, grinning impudently, and announced, "You take me for 
picture." 

"I cannot take you, too dark," I replied. 

I did not tell him I did not want him, that he looked too 
much like the already too widely used caricature of the native 
in his medley of torn town castoffs and shoddy new grandeur. 

Down the hill moved the procession of the other chindas, the 
juju strutting and twirling in front like a proud cock. His close- 
fitting tunic and tights, beneath the metal mesh, were a forest 
green spotded with generous coats of the blood-red camwood 
powder; his feather headdress, like the cock's comb, was bril- 
liantly overlaid with it; across his shoulders was a cape fringed 
with ram's tails. 

The chinda's society had provided a special orchestra composed 
of the usual instruments: drums, flutes, iluns. Winding round 
and round in the snake dance, this ensemble was livelier than 
most, breaking into more individual and group acts. Frequently 
the orchestra stole the show from the guest of honor and were 
pelted with pennies that would otherwise have swelled his pile. 

Keeping things moving briskly, the crier studied his audience, 
never let their attention lag, cut short one number, brought on 
another. 

"Hey, hey," he loudly shouted. 

"Hey, hey/* deafeningly responded the onlookers. 

"Hey, hey" he shrieked still louder, to reach the furthermost 
fringe of onlookers. "Where has the mother of the chinda been 
this morning?" 
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EacK performer knew his role, they had all seen such dances 
before. A bent and shriveled woman stepped forward with a 
basket and went through a sowing pantomime to prove that she 
had been at her farm, as all good women should be. Everyone 
threw pennies at her too. And then a huge bundle of hand-woven 
sweet-grass baskets, in which women collected their weeds and 
grasses, was brought. She was presented with the first one, and 
the women who were connected with the chinda by family or 
association were each presented with one too. 

'Where was the father of the chinda this morning?" called 

the crier. 

The crowd closed around her as the man's daughter the 
chinda's sister came forth on his behalf. Kneeling, she held aloft 
two chickens, and the crowd applauded, chanting, "Ay, ay, ayiha!" 

That meant the father, unable to be present, was in the chicken 
house looking for his chickens, 

'Where is the mother of the fatherof this chinda?" the 
crier called, applauded by tumultuous shouting. He beckoned 
for the grandmother, the eldest, most respected member of the 
clan, who symbolized the seed from which the family sprang. 

Surging more thickly toward her, the crowd watched the 
grandmother dance a few squatting figures and then clasp the feet 
of the more honored members of the clan, the juju, and the 
chinda* 

"Thank you! Thank you!" the grandmother mumbled, almost 
overcome with emotion. 'Thank you for helping my son!" For 
he was her son once removed, the son of her daughter. And the 
pennies fell faster, the most generous outpouring of the lot. 

This was the climax of the ceremony. The chants were coming , 
to an end, the juju was disappearing, the music dying down, the 
crowds dispersing, the festivities, which had lasted not more than 
an hour, were over. 

Officially the chinda was through too. The Fon had released 
him from his service, and now he could marry and start a family, 
a compound of his own. While in attendance upon the Fon 
chindas cannot marry. They must be on call day and night, at 
least one of them beside the Fon as his personal bodyguard at 
all times. 

Young and virile, their muscles rippling and catching the 
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bright light of the sun, their bodies naked except for snug-fitting 
diapers that fastened with an overlap on each hip, they added a 
decorative note to the royal background. 

In olden times a chinda was rewarded by the Fon at the close 
of his faithful attendance with suitable gifts to start an inde- 
pendent establishment and with a wife. This chinda, in whose 
honor the Fon's society and his was holding a dance, was get- 
ting nothing, nothing but the ceremony! 

Gossip was again the order of the day, the grapevine tele- 
graph whirred with the news. Everyone commented about it to 
me. This chinda would now have to procure his own wife, be 
put to an unforeseen and unexpected expense of ten to fifteen 
pounds for dowry. 



CHAPTER 



/ MYTHS about the serenity, happiness, and contentment of 
African domestic life are shattered by visits to their courts. Here 
the old saying is demonstrated: "The echo throws back to you 
only that which you have given to it." 

My visits to the Laakom courthouse were unexpected. I took 
# the calendar as it came. Checking back through their record 
books, I was able to determine that the cases I heard were typi- 
cal as well as revealing. 

Before a case could reach the European magistrate's court at 
Bamenda, where traditional justice operated within the letter of 
native law except where human life was taken, or other flagrant 
violations of human decency transpired it would first have to be 
heard by the native court at Laakom and appealed. 

Before the native court reviewed the case it had to be pre- 
sented to the village council, headed by the local petty chief. 
A cluster of houses constituted a village, or a quarter. Wherever 
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there was a village there was a chief, and conversely a chief's 
retinue of itself presupposed a village. Such a chief would have 
plenty, plenty wives himself, but no one would venture their 
number. 

The native court appeared fair, just, and unwilling to counte- 
nance abuse while I was there. But their decisions were based on 
traditional attitudes custom perpetuated by a veneration of 
them, their concepts limited and static. Change and conflicts in 
all societies tend to influence laws, but very slowly, and resist- 
ance to them always comes from those who have the most to lose. 
This court was steeped in a code that was totally at variance 
with modern precepts of human rights, highly colored by super- 
stition. 

Funkun's village council usually met three times a month for 
one day. As villages were small, the council sat in judgment on 
its own close neighbors. The members, Funkun and six men- 
she had to count them off audibly on her fingers to make certain 
received no compensation. A summons fee, two shillings and 
some palm wine, however, remained with the council, unlike 
the native court's fines, which went to a provincial treasury and 
had to be accounted for to the government. Fines were not ap- 
portioned in the village council but were held until there was 
enough for a substantial feast. 

"I love my council work/' Funkun said with enthusiasm, "but 
I do not enjoy it when there are tricks played, no fair judgment. 

"Then I protest/' she added with transparently assumed 
virtue, "and say it is not fair to be partial to one side/' 

Men in court treated Funkun with respect, talked to her as 
an equal, joked with her as with each other, I had noted. Asked 
why this special treatment was accorded her, Funkun ventured 
that it was because she was a member of the royal family, and 
when I contradicted that, saying other women of important 
status did not get such marked attention, she laughed de- 
lightedly. 

"Maybe the reason is because" she touched her head, nod- 
ding vigorously "they know there is something there of experi- 
ence." 

At such times she was frank, natural, likable. Encouraged by 
my recognition of her uniqueness, she explained how she 
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happened to be chosen the only woman member of the Laakom 
native court. 

"When the D.O. asked the Fon if he had anyone to suggest 
for the female membership/' a query that followed the recom- 
mendations of the visiting English anthropologist, "since there 
was now to be a woman in every native court, the Fon chose me 
because I have the biggest brain!" 

Actually the D.O. had asked the Fon if he had a sister to 
designate since inheritance was through them. 

"No, my sisters are too old, quite old women," the Fon is re- 
ported to have answered. "I have a niece, however, who is still 
young. She would be able to travel, and she could move about 
the province, from place to place, if need be." 

So Funkun was appointed as a representative of the woman's 
point of view, guardian and interpreter of their special rights in 
a court composed entirely of men. And she, like the men, brought 
her limitations with her, among which was the comfortable con- 
viction that all royal women were innately superior and that 
only they were entitled to certain privileges, and all other women 
must bow to the inevitable and to the will of those in authority* 

It was her duty, so it had been impressed upon her, to listen 
attentively to the testimony of women, to question them, to make 
certain they had full opportunity to air their grievances. Such 
was the form. 

This moon was her first sitting in the native court; prior to 
that she had had a few sessions as a member of her village 
council at Wum, gratefully acknowledging her presence there, 
too, to the new orders issued by the D.O. 

Secreted in a tangled web of tall, concealing grass, a few 
feet from the Fon's mountain lookout, the highest point at 
Laakom, was a long drum, heavy, man-size, laid flat, one end 
carved to resemble the head of a small animal. So you were 
expected to think it was if you accidentally spotted it. On court 
mornings rapid, rhythmic, prolonged beats resounded from it in 
three sharp, spaced intervals to summon the people who had 
scheduled cases to come before the court. 

Koms use their drums for signaling, but just across from 
Laakom the Ngi use the drum language. Contrary to what is 
commonly supposed, drum communication cannot be heard for 
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hundreds of miles in the Cameroons. Chances are they could 
not understand each other's language even a short distance away. 
High sounds and low sounds are differentiated on the drum 
the high designated as female, the low as male. Drum languages 
are complex, a whole field of study in themselves. 

The first call seemed to beat on unheeding ears. A few 
minutes after the second, stragglers moved toward the court. 
Crowds gathered on the third signal. Last of all, a little late, the 
chiefs leisurely passed my terrace, each important one with a 
small boy behind, carrying a chair, an unfurled umbrella, wraps, 
pipes, anything else his master might want. Atin, a lean and 
handsome chief, was in pantalets, Turkish style, bare from the 
waist up, except for a choker necklace of coral, one enormous 
centered bead in front, a bequest from his predecessors. A con- 
servative, he dressed like his forebears, particularly on official 
occasions. Johnny Ngang's clothes more nearly resembled those 
worn by the others embroidered loose robes and a small close- 
fitting hat. 

Stopping to greet me, the chiefs, like all the others, asked to 
have their pictures taken. If the Fon regarded being snapped as a 
perpetual source of amusement and pleasant novelty it was to be 
expected that it would become a coveted experience. But Atin 
refused to stand alone and specified that he wanted someone by 
his side when the button was pushed. 

Despite its being just an ordinary mud hut with an uneven 
mud floor, with but one large room and a smaller entry, the 
court had distinct dignity, owing to the presence of these old 
chiefs. Two of the senior chiefs sat on a raised platform at the 
far end of the room directly opposite the clerk. The small boy 
handed Atin an old U. S. Army coat which he threw around 
him as an opera cloak, the warmest and most luxurious garment 
there. Sitting there, Atin had the air of an Edwardian aristocrat, 
completely confident of his superior status, aware of his lordly 
obligations to the commoners. Following the testimony with ab- 
sorbed attention, the chiefs interrupted to ask questions only if 
a point were not clear to them. 

Near the window, letting in a small, slanting shaft of light, 
sat the clerk, at a wooden table common to our old-fashioned 
kitchens, writing with pencil in an ordinary school copybook^ 
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the court record. The rest of the room was in semidarkness. 

Standing at attention to the left of the clerk, facing the chiefs, 
was the court interpreter. Dressed in imitation of the European 
magistrate's court messengers, the interpreter was in khaki uni- 
form, tunic and shorts, except that he was barefoot, and on his 
head he wore a Mohammedan style red fez bearing a frontal 
emblem of a brass star, official insignia of the Native Authority. 
Proceedings were official and had to be held and recorded in 
English. 

Native Authorities have been introduced by the British as a 
step ahead of the traditional village councils. They maintain law 
and order, administer health and education, provide an oppor- 
tunity for the development of local leaders and an understanding 
of government at the lowest level. 

Close to the clerk, ranged together to one side, were another 
group of chiefs. They assisted the clerk with questions, veered 
from prosecution to being part of the determining body. Only 
woman among them was Funkun. In the semidarkness, with 
close-cropped woolly hair, she looked like a man and could have 
been taken for one. I thought she was for quite a while because 
of her bearing. She spoke when she had something to say, the 
tones of her voice were firm and clear, there was neither humility 
nor shyness, the marks of a true Kom woman. In our society they 
would have long since said, "She thinks like a man," and in her 
society there would have been some justification for that attitude. 

Principals in a case sat facing the court and chiefs on two 
large, flat stones, giving the impression of squatting. All wit- 
nesses stood here too. 

Back of the principals the whole side of the room was reserved 
for interested parties waiting their turn, or the public, the ever 
present African coterie of onlookers taking in the affairs of the 
day. Standing, sitting, crowding each other, completely silent, 
close to fifty men listened to one case, and twenty others unable 
to get in huddled at the entrance. Practically everyone was in a 
hat, either a beret, pillbox, or skullcap of varied and distinctive 
design and color, closely and well knit. No two were alike; they 
had taken a long time to make and were claimed to have cost the 
chiefs one pound five for the handsomer ones. In that hidebound, 
caste-ridden atmosphere the hats were a bright reminder that 
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even here individuals tended to break out with a cherished bit of 
divergence. 

The clerk opened court without preliminaries, by getting to 
the business at hand. First he established that the village council 
had reviewed the case, then the charge was given, the interpreter 
translating. 

"Explain to the two men why they are here," ordered the 
clerk. 

Curt, fair, unemotional, the clerk's manner was a facsimile 
of that of most European magistrates. There the resemblance 
ended, for his shirt was open at the collar, his sleeves rolled up, 
while the Europeans were meticulously formal. Officials kept a 
tie in their desks to slip on quickly if they were merely entering 
the court, though their legs were bare in tropical shorts. 

Respect for authority permeated the court. Absolute quiet was 
maintained. No one so much as whispered to his neighbor. Only 
the chiefs occasionally spoke to each other or interspersed a 
question. Sometimes lapsing into pidgin, the clerk also acted as 
tie inquisitor. 

The first case produced great laughter even though it involved 
"bad medicine/' one man claiming another had tried to "spoil" 
cast a spell upon his crop of koko yams, and ruin them. 

Koko yams are the staple diet of the Koms, and this case con- 
cerned them. Money involved was slight, from our viewpoint 
picayune, but the issues were of vital significance. Was another 
man going to be able to ruin a man's crop, destroy his very 
sustenance? Tense, the audience waited for the testimony to 
unfold. 

'Tell the complainant*' all terms were those of the European 
court "make his case very better, say how he caught this man 
uprooting his koko yams. That's the question the accused asks. 
. . We ask you how you see him." 

The complainant, chewing kola nuts, his jaws working as if 
chewing gum, lapsed into such rapid Kom that no one could keep 
up with him, and the translator did not try, but there was general 
laughter. Patiently the clerk tried to restore order. 

"How did you know he was the person as you have no witness 
to prove it?* resumed the clerk. "You say you got news it was he.* 

"I know because he come and cut down my koko yams plenty. 
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I know because I go see cut down, and know bad medicine come 
again/' 

The interpreters English was not as polished or fluent as the 
clerk's; all answers were on a different level too. 

Tell him I want to know, did he catch him, like I hold the 
book? 7 * 

Seldom did anyone answer a question directly. Each one had 
a story, suffered interruptions, but told it in his own way. 
'The date will be for Sunday. I go to church" beliefs in juju, 
bad medicine, had nothing to do with church attendance, any 
more than regarding number thirteen as bad luck bears a re- 
lation to membership in one of our churches "my woman go to 
farm with bikin [children] to get yam. My woman she cry, she 
come to farm, no yam, only bad medicine. 

'When my woman go cry, I go get," and he pointed to a man 
present, "and say, 'Come see what man did to my farm/ * 

"What did he dor asked the clerk. 

"Did you see the accused uprooting the yams?" one of the 
chiefs interrupted. Accustomed to sifting the most tangled evi- 
dence, the old chiefs could teach many a Westerner the value of 
the well-timed direct thrust or the subtleties of leading questions. 

The complainant rambled heatedly in Kom. 

"If he did not see the man uprooting the yams he should say 
so," angrily demanded another chief. 

Sighing, looking puzzled, and no wonder, as the man had be- 
come a maze of contradictions, the clerk demanded to know 
whether there were witnesses. Some stepped forward but did not 
speak anywhere to the point. 

Shifty, with evasive eyes and an aquiline Fulani nose, the 
complainant changed his charge and accused the man of steal- 
ing his crops. There was nothing to substantiate this either. 

The accused denied everything and produced witnesses. The 
chiefs talked among themselves and addressed the clerk, who 
summed up. 

"The charge had been damaging, not stealing. Nothing has 
been proved, we are dismissing the case." 

It was a very fair, just decision. Neither witchcraft or evil 
designs had been established, but it was worthy of appeal, of 
judicial time and discussion. 
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The complainant was furious, particularly as he was advised 
by the chiefs to improve his farm so he could weather a slight 
catastrophe if it occurred. Becoming noisy, he was ordered to 
leave. "If you are not satisfied with the verdict you can appeal to 
the D.O.," the clerk reminded him. 

Little knots of men gathered outside to discuss the case, to 
hold their own post-mortems, and Funkun paddled right after 
them, as she could never bear to miss the flavor, if not the gist, 
of any group conversation and was magnetized to it no matter 
what she was doing. 

Taking her photograph was hopeless: she struck the Napo- 
leonic attitude or some pose conjured up by her own idea of what 
was distinguished, her face set, strained, self-conscious, playing 
to an audience. Never was she relaxed, unaware of the passers-by. 

"Nowadays," said Zacheus, "everybody calls them princesses, 
but at one time nobody wanted to marry the Fon's sisters or 
daughters or nieces. They thought they were better than every- 
body else, stuck up, and men don t like their wives like that/' 

"But I thought these women never married/' 

"They don t. They just take men when they see one they like/' 

"Do they have a lot?" I asked. "Like the Fon, plenty all the 
time?" 

"No, one by one, by one." 

"One by one, by one, by one," I repeated. "A lot altogether, 
by and by?" 

"No, maybe two, or three, never more. Sometimes just one. 
But this one, she have no husband, no children!" 

And he could have added, as he was trying to imply, "This one, 
she had plenty, plenty men, and there was none to say her nay." 

Serious, intent in expression, Funkuri was wholly without 
humor, though occasionally there was mischief and laughter in 
her strikingly alert face. Most women seemed to wear stolid, ex- 
pressionless masks, either because that was considered becoming 
modesty or because spontaneity had shriveled up in them. 

Funkun's eyes were large, well spaced, her nose broad and 
flat, her lips thick, her general appearance negroid. A com- 
pelling, able woman, of stately stature and commanding appear- 
ance, with the unmistakable arrogant assurance and overbearing 
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certainty common to all those conscious of their superior status. 

"I can drink a whole bottle of whiskey, or gin, straight," she 
boasted. "My uncle the Fon is a drunkard, and he taught me!" 

That reminded me that unless I popped in on the Fon for a 
few minutes he would feel neglected. 

After two days greater informality prevailed at the court ses- 
sions. Because of increasing dampness from frequent flurries of 
rain we adjourned outdoors where the sun would make it warmer. 
Some were in shoes and clothed, some barefoot, almost naked. 
The court continued intent, absorbed. Many were awaiting their 
own trials. Funkun and I continued to be die only women pres- 
ent. Not even Ku, the woman around whom the new trial cen- 
tered, was there. 

Rolling these strange words about on their tongues as if they 
liked the solemn sound of them, new legal terms were intro- 
duced, "defendant" and "plaintiff." The accused, in this case 
referred to as defendant, was in faded shorts and a blue shirt 
worn Hollywood style with the tails flying, and the plaintifl: 
responsible for the complaint was in regulation men's style 
pajamas of batik cotton cloth, unembroidered, unadorned* 
Judging by their appearance, they were men of no special conse- 
quence. 

Both men were contending for their money rights in Ku, each 
demanding he had the greater stake in her. 

"I sue this man for taking my father's wife and giving her to 
another man," charged the plaintiff. "The wife is now with her 
new husband." 

"Your father is now dead?" inquired the Court. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Do you succeed your father?" 

"Yes, sir," accompanied by vigorous nods. 

He stood silent, waiting for questions to be put to him, in- 
capable of presenting a consecutive story because of his choking 
rage. 

As his lawful heir, he inherited his father's wives, along with 
his other property. Not all of them would be old, some perhaps 
long coveted. 

"You say," continued the Court, "that after your father died 
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the defendant came and took Ku and gave her to another hus- 
band?" 

The plaintiff nodded vigorously again, mumbled assent. 

A husband paid a bride price for his wife to her father. In case 
of divorce, which was increasing, a second husband was expected 
to make a payment, too, so that the father could return to the 
first husband the money he had paid for a wife no longer his. 

"Who has eaten up the dowry?" is the usual Court question, 
for invariably the money received has been spent, dissipated, 
or literally used for food. If a married woman develops a whimsey 
of preference for a particular man other than her husband, or a 
widow for someone not legally entitled to her by inheritance, 
she is confronted with the sorry fact that she is now a source of 
debt and embarrassment to her family > unless she can find a man 
who will put up money once paid for her, or the sum minus a 
deduction for wear and tear. 

Many women, married off as girls to men for whom they have 
no feeling except distaste, naturally try to leave them as they 
mature. That is why there are more "matrimonial cases" than any 
others in the courts, and it would seem that the presence of so 
much litigation would indicate that something was gravely wrong 
with native marriage. 

Ku was a widow who had married for the second time. The 
Court was trying to clarify her status. 

"Has the defendant received the bride price from the second 
husband?" 

"I cannot tell" 

"And Ku has a child. Is the child a woman or a man?" 

"A woman." 

"Born of your father?" 

"Yes." 

In Laakom, though the children inherit rank and wordly goods 
through the mother, they are the property of the father. Pre- 
sumably bride price was introduced so that the groom would 
acquire the rights to his children, or to the woman's children, by 
whatever father. Sometimes the fine distinction is made that 
according to native custom a man acquires the right to a woman's 
seed, not her body. 

"Who is the father to Ku?" 
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"The defendant succeeded to his father, he is not the real 
father to Ku." 

Plaintiff and defendant had each succeeded their fathers, were 
in dispute over their inherited rights in Ku. 

"I have no witnesses," concluded the plaintiff, but challenged, 
"Ask the defendant to come in. I want to hear him speak!" 1 

"Ku is my daughter," claimed the defendant. "She is the 
daughter of my father, whom I succeeded/' Actually she was 
his half sister. 'When Ku's husband died she refused to remain 
with his successor. I urged her to, but she would have none of 
him. 

"'No/ Ku insisted, 1 have seen my husband. I am going to 
marry him!' " 

"You say Ku has looked upon her new husband. Is she now 
with him?" asked the clerk. 

"Yes, but I have not yet taken the dowry," answered the father- 
in-legal-status, if not in fact. 

Whispering and discussion between the chiefs spun out, some 
of the audience grew restive, began to talk, and the clerk had 
to rap for order. 

"The Court will now decide what dowry should be paid by 
the new husband and given to the plaintiff by the defendant, 
and what should be done about the child," announced the clerk. 

"Do you know/' meaning "Do you have" in this case, "the 
fourteen pounds' dowry paid on this woman by her [first] hus- 
band?" demanded Johnny Ngang of the defendant. 

"I know," he acknowledged. 

"Will we now reduce the dowry?" inquired a chief. 

"No! No!" firmly protested another. 

Generally, it would be conceded, a woman is less valuable if 
already sampled by one husband. For reasons of their own,, 
perhaps because they knew Ku to be young and desirable even 
in their eyes, the Court agreed there was to be no reduction. 

"How old is the child?" queried the clerk. 

Funkun, true to her responsibility representing the more 
modern slant advocated by government and missionaries, made 
her contribution, a blend of the new with the accepted. 

'While the child is young she should stay with her mother. 
When she is grown, however, the defendant must give her to the 
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plaintiff. But the plaintiff must not try to take her until she is 
fully grown, ready to choose her own husband. Then the dowry 
will be paid to him," virtuously elucidated Funkun. 

"We cannot give the plaintiff the child because she is too 
young/' emphasized an old chief to confirm the validity of Fun- 
Icun's remarks, which might otherwise carry no weight as she 
was new to the court and a woman besides, "We will allow two 
months to the new husband to raise the dowry due to the plain- 
tiff. The defendant admitted the fourteen pounds had been paid 
for Ku. The plaintiff told the truth. Now we must also insist 
that in addition the defendant pay the cost of the case, twelve 
shillings and sixpence." 

At this point the defendant rose angrily and stalked away but 
was made to come back. Pandemonium broke loose, pidgin 
English, the vernacular, every kind of language flew. The chiefs 
became enraged, and the inevitable knot of arguers was broken 
up. Uniformed court attendants another one had popped up 
from somewhere laid restraining hands on Ku's husband, who 
had got into the fray, and the defendant. 

The decision has been given," finally said the clerk, when 
sufficient order was restored for him to be heard. 'The defendant 
must pay the dowry and costs of the case." 

Again the man became excited at the heavy financial burden 
he was faced with, and was led out protesting, while further 
argument continued on the fringes of the court circle. 

Everyone agreed that the heir to the father his successor- 
had the property rights in Ku, his wife, and by her going to a 
husband of her own choice those rights were violated, that her 
family would have to make the loss good, the fourteen pounds 
given them in dowry in the first place, and the additional twelve 
shillings and sixpence costs for the case: and the daughter of 
Ku and her first husband, while young, might remain with her 
mother and the new husband, but when the time came to collect 
dowry on her that would belong to the dead husband's family. 

This was in accordance with the theory that a man paid dowry 
for a woman so that he might be entitled to her seed. 

Follow me through a few problems arising out of the con- 
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filets that women like Ku are faced with, and see how compli- 
cated they are for even a trained mind to understand. 

Under the laws of Nigeria, applicable in the Cameroons, the 
governor can take action prohibiting the restraint of any indi- 
vidual's liberty. That is seldom invoked. Nevertheless, though 
presumably there is no power that can force a woman to remain 
with a husband if she does not want to ? the taking of another 
man's wife is a punishable offense. And there is room for a 
variety of interpretations. 

One DX). in Bamenda, a few years back, dismissed all charges 
against a woman for "unlawfully escaping from her husband" 
running away. Or if a woman were living with a lover, he held 
there was no evidence that she was forcibly detained. As a man of 
broad vision he was satisfied he could not be accused of condoning 
inhuman attitudes. But as an administrator he strictly observed 
native law and custom. 

Where a woman clearly wanted to leave her husband, having 
ascertained who had "eaten the dowry" invariably the father, 
who had received and spent the money the D.O. suggested that 
the husband sue the father for the return of the dowry. The new 
lover and the woman were not held responsible by him for money 
they had not received, nor regarded as parties to the original con- 
tract between the husband and wife's father. But he emphasized 
that this contract guaranteed the husband's right to keep the 
woman's children. To me this seemed the cruelest decision of all, 
as a woman is not really free to leave if she knows that she will be 
deprived of her children. 

In addition the dispassionate D.O. permitted the husband to 
sue the lover for adultery, and advised the father of the bride to 
sue the lover for "exemplary bride price." What that meant was 
"We will make an example of you!" If the original bride price was 
ten pounds, the father could now collect fifteen from the lover, 
in penalty for having broken a stable marriage! 

What chance does the woman have"? What man is going to lay 
himself open to such liabilities'? He can be sued by the husband 
for adultery, for which there is a jail penalty, by the father for 
exemplary bride price and be forced to pay even more than for an 
ordinary wife* Few men entertain such passion or devotion for the 
women they want. 
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The difficulty is many times magnified for those women about 
whom it might be said, "Once a Fon's wife, always a Fon's wife/' 



CHAPTER 



C^HE clouds seemed as substantial as the mountains, three-dimen- 
sional, almost like a series of icebergs jutting out. Jagged, uneven, 
they might have been waves washed up by a rough sea onto 
sands of blue, bits of foam breaking irregularly across a limitless 
expanse, intensifying my remoteness. Strange and unfamiliar, as 
I stood enthralled before them, daylight was gone, blotted out 
in darkness. 

Black with clouds again, the evening wind was rising. I 
pushed my bed from the window; it was scary enough at night 
without a raging storm. In a few minutes one side of the bedding 
was sopping wet. That was typical. There was always a losing 
battle against the elements, because it took so much time and 
effort just to keep going. 

The chinda came to see about the leak in the roof, which let 
water come spattering down from the previous night's rain. It 
looked bad, as if a pool of water * had collected over a flimsy 
patch and might deluge me. 

Nobody else minded the rain, they walked about in it ab- 
solutely unconcerned. My dislike of it was obviously just another 
one of my idiosyncrasies. Women came straggling back in it- 
work was stopped only if it continued for hours the younger 
bodies gleaming like sleek bronze statues. If they had been 
thoroughly soaked or chilled, the wives immediately boiled 
water, took as hot a bath as they could stand, and sat by a roaring 
fire, eating a steaming fou-fou gruel and sipping a drink highly 
seasoned with pepper. 

Damp cold after a rain was penetrating, and I had no fire. 
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My admiration for the men who had opened up and administered 
the bush would rise and fall in ratio to the condition of the 
weather. 

My greatest admiration was for the Resident, who had spent 
twenty years in Nigeria and the Cameroons, mostly in the bush, 
trekking, wading in water waist high, foraging for his own food 
and water, making friends with the natives, who had never seen 
a white man, living in native huts when no other shelter was 
available, sleeping out under the open sky. He had climbed the 
mountains, built his own bridges of logs and mangrove bark over 
dangerous rapids, taken his chances in a dugout canoe. 

There was little the Resident did not know about his territory 
first hand, he had seen men and women come and go, and one 
more a writer did not matter, for he knew he had nothing to 
fear, he loved his territory, had done his level best, a performance 
based on thought and conviction. When a man has looked far 
into the past and has his eyes cocked on the future in terms 
of the vastness he personally has experienced, he has perspective 
and generosity. 

Besides, the Resident had humor, he was a true Scot Sitting 
with him was his tiny blonde wife, whom he has with him 
rarely, as he does not believe in bringing up children in Africa. 

"This is no country for children," he insisted. 'They will grow 
up expecting everything to be done for them, to have their boots 
blacked, instead of blacking their own." 

"I am enjoying my holiday being waited on/' the pretty wife 
admitted smilingly. "At home I have been doing everything, it 
has even been difficult to get a char." 

The Resident told a story on himself. When he was home on 
leave he overheard the children comparing notes on what their 
fathers* occupations were, and his small boy of five appeared at 
a total loss to label his father's activities. After much thought he 
made his contribution to the symposium: "My father does the 
shopping!" 

'Which is just what I do," said the Resident, wryly grinning. 
'When I am home I tote the groceries!" 

Our visit, which I often thought of when I was confronted 
with petty officialdom, black or white, had been simple and 
kindly. 
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I confessed my dread of contracting filaria, not in Laakom but 
en route, coming and going in the southern Cameroons. It might 
not show up for seven years, and then could suddenly lay me 
low. 

"Look at me," he tried to reassure me. 

"Oh, you, you are a bushman" I protested. 

"You couldn't have given me a greater compliment/' he 
beamed, genuinely pleased. Men like the Resident resented be- 
ing deskbound, but wherever they went they took their spiritual 
and moral capital with them. 

Born and bred in the bush, the wise men of the tribes, of the 
Resident's older generation, quick to judge men and sense their 
integrity, for their salvation depended on it, trusted and re- 
spected the Resident. Essentially they were of the same breed, 
the elders and the Resident. 

"My missus tells me the wives and children in the bush are 
happy and contented, they smile all the day long. You have to be 
in the country years to understand the African. . . ." 

That is the Nigerian equivalent of our Southern retort when 
plagued by embarrassing questions. "You let the Negroes alone. 
Don't come stirring up trouble. The darkies are happy, hear 
them singing and playing down by the riverbank." 

"Ungrateful wretches . . . My houseboy . . ." they begin. 
Everywhere in Africa you meet these women, their looks fading, 
their nerves frayed from struggling with minutiae and battling 
against dirt and disease, aloof from the stream of life around 
them, basically ignorant of political connotations or social impli- 
cations. With rare exceptions, it is as if you would bother listen- 
ing to the Georgia belles of the prewar South to gauge the 
aspirations and hopes of the Negroes. 

'What are the majority of your cases'?" I asked Nji, the court 
clerk at Laakom. 

"Matrimonial," was his unqualified reply. 

At closer range his white shirt and gray slacks were somewhat 
discolored from a season's use. Nji had been married to Mary 
for only two weeks. Both were students and converts of the Basle 
Mission, Protestant, but Mary had failed her catechism test and 
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was yet to become a Christian officially. Nji's salary was high in 
relation to the cash income of his neighbors, sixty pounds a 
year and a small square hut, a step from the courthouse. But he 
had earned it by special schooling. 

First he had attended the Native Administration School at 
We, which is non-denominational and independent of a mission; 
later he had four years' elementary classes at Ndop, finally finish- 
ing in the higher-elementary grades at the Government School 
at Bamenda Station, an equivalent of about an eighth-grade one- 
room-schoolhouse education in a backwoods village in Alabama. 
Then he had been appointed a court clerk and routed around 
the province. 

Njfs father had seen many changes in the Cameroons and 
weathered them all, serving in the German Army in World 
War I, with the Allies in some menial capacity in the last war. 
Released from the army he had been appointed village head of 
We. Christianity was not one of the things he brought back 
with him; he remained a pagan, but he had developed a pas- 
sionate reliance on book learning, and had subsequently sent 
all his sons to school. Three had passed Standard Six, four were 
still in the elementary division. But none of the girls in the 
family were considered worthy of schooling, that was one notion 
he had not acquired. 

"I am going to educate all my children," prophesied Nji, 
"girls too. I know the value of it. If trained, the girls will under- 
stand how to look after every detail of their homemaking, and 
they in turn will train all their daughters, and they their chil- 
dren. Education gives me an advantage over the illiterates in my 
work.* 

Here was a young man thinking in European terms, and I 
was happy that I could get the benefit of his knowledge. 

"Please tell me about these matrimonial cases/* I urged. 

"The chief trouble is over -women changing their husbands. 
After a woman has been married for a few years she wants to 
leave her first husband, either because of his bad manners or 
because she dislikes him. She leaves him and takes up with a 
new husband with whom she hopes to have a better life, or be- 
cause she likes him better. 

"The first husband then demands the dowry given by him to 
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the father of the girl. The second husband is supposed to re- 
fund the dowry through the father. 

"Usually they come to court because there is argument over 
the dowry. Perhaps the father refuses to refund some of what he 
received. It is up to the Court to determine how long the woman 
stayed with her first husband, whether the goods and money 
need be refunded in full or can be reduced. If the Court finds 
that the woman is middle-aged, they reduce sharply the amount 
demanded by the husband. He has had his value from her, they 
say, and the other man cannot be expected to pay as much for 
her." 

Africans are a little more honest and direct about some of these 
fine distinctions than we are. In our society, too, men feel that 
a middle-aged woman is damaged goods but are not always as 
blunt in saying so. Well do I remember a European artist in 
Africa without inhibiting reticences. Fifty-five, handsome, but 
slightly paunchy, troubled by his ill-fitting dentures, his eye- 
sight impaired to the extent of needing glasses, which in his 
case was also an occupational hazard, he confided to me that 
the sight of an older woman married to a man five or ten years 
younger made him physically ill. Circumstances were altered, as 
any sensible person realized, when the situation was reversed: 
he wanted a girl of about twenty-five for his third and new bride. 
A woman of thirty might attract his attention, he explained, 
though he doubted it; possibly if she were very beautiful a woman 
as old as forty might interest him, but it made him shudder to 
think of a wife older than that. 

"I want a woman who is young, ripe, juicy " he rhapsodized. 
"I do not want somebody who is like rotting, rotten grapes, the 
juice all gone." 

The natives, too, believe that the juice has dribbled away from 
a wife of several years* duration, and judge her by strict standards 
of appearance. If she has been unable to come to court to stand 
a careful scrutiny the distance may be great or she may have 
farm or family duties that require her presence at home the 
court will ask the husband demanding the refund whether she 
had some children by him. If there are offspring, particularly 
daughters, the Court will reduce the sum demanded, for though 
the mother may get custody of the children temporarily, while 
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quite young, the father has the right to collect dowry on them 
eventually. 

No longer is there any set dowry. It depends on the status 
of the family, economically, socially, politically, and on how high 
a value the girl's family sets upon her, and whether the asking 
price prevails. As in all trade transactions, the ability to get a 
price is the deciding factor. 

"How about wife beating?" I asked Nji. 

'Wives do not complain against their husbands. Husbands 
are not abusive. Sometimes they do t'rash them, but not in every 
family." 

"But if a husband beat a wife could she complain about it?" 
I persisted. 

"She could," said Nji, "but we have never had such a case." 

'Would it be because the woman was afraid to testify against 
her husband"?" 

"Not that," he answered simply, "but because every woman 
knows that if her husband Crashed her she deserved it! 

"A woman does her duty, works on the farm, feeds her chil- 
dren and husband, but sometimes she becomes sharp-tongued, 
insults her husband. Then he is annoyed, and t'rashes her, but 
she knows she was in the wrong." 

This was certainly the case I had been waiting for, I de- 
cided as I settled as comfortably as I could into the wooden chair 
always produced for me, but which tended to get a bit hard 
after several hours. 

Both of them sat on the docket stones a yard apart, and though 
they did not even glance in each other's direction, the antago- 
nism between them crackled. A woman was the complainant, 
a rare occurrence indeed, and she was charging assault! 

The accused, she claimed, had beaten her with a stick, and it 
had happened only six days ago. The stick was not in evidence, 
had been left behind at Njinikom. Modest, with conventionally 
cast-down eyes, the complainant, Koruh Coki, disclaimed any 
relationship to the accused. 

Where you do not know a language, you develop a sixth sense. 
It is not foolproof, but it has its advantages; people's faces and 
manner become vocal, communicating agents in the truest sense. 
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The Court did not appear sympathetic to Koruh. "Tell the 
complainant to say what she has to say," curtly ordered^ the clerk. 

"If the accused is not her husband, he is her friend?" As much 
innuendo went into that last question as might have been used 
by a New York or Chicago prosecuting attorney, cross-examining 
a woman of the underworld, to indicate which way suspicion 
was directed. 

"He is nothing to me, he just came in to beat me." 

"And you did nothing to him?" 

"No, and he asked me nothing." 

"In whose compound were you dancing?" suddenly asked the 
clerk as if he expected to catch her in a contradiction. 

"No. No. He just came into my house unannounced and 
grabbed hold of me. I held onto my clothes and he laid upon 
me with a stick." 

"I no beat her," angrily denied the accused, and was silenced. 

"But what did the other people do?" 

Seldom is an African alone, and it would have been hardly 
likely that she was without friends right beside her. 

"They could not stop the fight," she said with sad conviction, 
still looking down at the ground, the while fingering the blouse 
she was planning to put in evidence, 

The accused scratched his head but showed no other sign of 
nervousness and looked straight ahead. 

The torn blouse was passed around for the chiefs to look at. 
The clerk added that it had supposedly been torn off during 
the fight. Funkun was amused. She leaned over and whispered 
something to Johnny Ngang, whom I had secretly dubbed the 
"wise man," because he always looked so knowing. 

"Before he beat you was the accused your lover?" plainly asked 
Ngang, the question that had been uppermost in the minds of 
everyone. "And was he prepared to refund your husband's dowry 
payment?" he pressed before Koruh had time to answer him. 

"Yes," replied Koruh in a low voice, which might have been 
taken for a sweeping affirmative. 

The Court was trying to establish passion, extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

"Did you respond to his advances?" demanded the clerk on 
Ngang's prompting. 
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"Yes," she replied again, almost weeping. 

"Had you refused him this time before he came and beat 
you?" persisted the clerk* 

"I saw he had no money/' she replied defensively. She meant, 
as one knowing native custom would recognize, that if he could 
not repay her dowry he and she could have no stable or perma- 
nent relationship. 

But the chiefs and Court laughed at that; to them it was a 
ridiculous situation, the grand passion gone stale. 

The wise one spoke again for the others. 

"You mean the accused had no money to return the dowry 
paid on you?'* he clarified. 

Again came a barely whispered "Yes." 

"So that is why he beat you because you refused him?" probed 
the Court. 

"Yes," she admitted with a sigh. 

Koruh continued to look disconsolate, the man at the ground. 
Someone coughed. The clerk's pen previously he had used pen- 
cilscratched across his record book. 

"Anything else?" demanded the clerk. 

"A letter has been sent by my witness, who could not come," 
hoarsely whispered Koruh. 

A roughly torn sheet of paper, from a child's lined copybook, 
with large, irregular, penciled writing upon it, was handed to the 
clerk, who passed it around. Reading it aloud, one soon realized 
what certain elusive words, spelled phonetically, were meant to 
be, hoit for hut, for example, 

Sirs, I "beg to forward to you the Court members of Kom, 
because 1 am a scholar and there is not time for me to present 
myself in FRONT of you. Mr. Mbuli came in our dancing hoit 
and said that he see no reason why Koruh should attend the 
hoit "being his -wife. All the members asked him whether Koruh 
is his wife and he agreed. Then he was told to take her out, 
and he held her at her clothes and went out with her. 

As soon as he reached the yard, he started flogging her in 
such a way that she ran and people did not know where she was. 

I actially witnessed that she was well dealt with hy Mbuli, 

Written by Kimbi Ngea 
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Look over sid 

Ml these stated, on the other side of the paper. I being a 
member of the hoit also witnessed the same thing. 

I am Anthony Ndangseh 

"Tell the accused to speak/* suggested Funkun impatiently. 

The Court leaned forward eagerly as one man, and it wasn't 
wholly in anxiety to perform their judicial duties with the utmost 
conscientiousness. This was a juicy case, good news to pass along 
for all the village at home to hear. 

"Give your own side but do not make it such a long story," 
said the clerk. Everyone was champing to get at the core of the 
tale. 

'The facts are for the Court to determine/' interpolated 
Funkun, who was enjoying the increasing opportunities to ex- 
press herself and focus the attention of the room on herself and 
away from the principals. 

Surprisingly the accused began right where the trial had 
ended, did not lead up to it with a lot of trifles. 

'This woman said I beat her, but that is a lie. She belonged 
to some husband, and she asked me to marry her, and I re- 
fused, 

"She begged me. 'Just give five shillings, and I will give it 
to the chief as kola nuts/ " Symbol of betrothal, kola nuts. 

Tf you run away from her, why were you beating her in a 
dancing hut?" asked the clerk, the only mild and dispassionate 
voice among them. 

"Any of your brothers here?" interrupted Ngang. A man was 
judged by his family, by the loyalty he inspired. "Why are you 
here alone, why are your brothers not here?" he pressed relent- 
lessly. Queer, difficult to fathom, that a man should be on trial 
and have not one of his tribe by his side, for "brother" was an 
all-embracing term. 

"I do not think either the accused or the complainant is telling 
the truth," Funkun charged menacingly. 

A tumult of whispering was provoked, and the clerk had to 
demand order. He decided to try to conduct the trial in more 
orthodox and formal style, keeping the testimony within the 
boundary of his questions and answers. 
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"When you went there, did you stop the dance?" he asked. 

"No** said the accused, looking stupid and uncomprehending. 

"Were you sent there by someone?" 

"No." 

"All right then, you went to the dance quiedy. Then what 
did you do after that?" 

"When I saw her later I came only to see we just had 
palaver. I did not beat her/* 

"Did you beat her with a stick or with your hands?" asked 
the clerk impassively and without a change of pace or tone. 

But the accused was not so easily trapped. 

"I have palaver," he stubbornly insisted. 

"Is it customary among Bikom people," asked the clerk, try- 
ing a more direct approach, "when you ask for a woman to beat 
her?" 

The room was in an uproar of uncontrollable laughter. 

Like a man of far greater experience with audiences, the 
accused decided to ignore anything but the dialogue. 

"Well then, when you saw the woman dancing, in the danc- 
ing hall, did you let her dance, or what exactly did you do?" 

"I just look at her, tell her, 'I know English law say no make 
fight/" 

At this rate the case would meander forever, "Did you grab 
her by her clothes?" asked the clerk, again faying a leading 
question. 

"Did he or did he not touch her by her clothes?" the im- 
patient Funkun demanded. 

"I did not hold her, I was not beating her," the accused 
reiterated, getting steadily more excited, feeling beset by enmity. 

'What right has he to stop her from dancing? Why did he 
stop her? And what power did he have to do that?" further de- 
manded Funkun, who had embarked on a series of questions 
that were truly bothering her. 

"He stopped her from two dances. Did he stop only her, or 
others?" Funkun was really standing up to her responsibilities 
as the woman's representative, I thought. 

But her questions were regarded as rhetorical. The clerk, un- 
moved, wrote slowly in his book, there was discreet and natural 
coughing, the interpreter yawned audibly. 
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"Anything else to say?" perfunctorily asked the clerk. But, 
giving the accused no opportunity to answer, he briefly sum- 
marized the case, called attention to the letter produced by 
Koruh, and concluded, "He actually see this with his own eyes, 
and he see it properly." 

A whispered conference among the chiefs indicated this agree- 
ment. 

"Why did he grab this woman?" demanded Ngang, still not 
satisfied with the testimony. 

"She came herself." The accused held his ground. 

The wise man had lost his patience; he took over the con- 
duct of the case, though he was careful not to address the accused 
directly. Everyone was listening. 

"I don't want a lot of long talk. From the beginning we in 
Bikom never permitted a man to flog a woman unless she is his 
wife. Why did he beat her if she were not his wife?" 

"If you decided to let her alone, as you said you did, what 
did you want of her again?" demanded Funkun. 

"This woman was not your wife, why should you spoil her 
from going to a dance?" asked another chief. 

It was a free-for-all, everybody was talking at once, and all 
appeared to be against him, 

"I have the right to heat her!" shouted the accused, fighting 
back, his bravado air completely gone. 

"What right have you?" demanded the chief with narrowed 
eyes, becoming quietly, intensely angry. "In Bikom," said the 
chief with biting finality, "no man has a right to enter another 
man's compound at night. If he does he is going against native 
custom" and incidentally jeopardizing their security in all their 
women. 

"We say he should be fined three pounds, or three months 
in prison." The interpreter quaintly pronounced it as present, 

The chief was not through. The awed, silent Court gave heed 
to every word. 

"As he drove the woman outside the house, and disgraced her, 
we say he must give ten shillings fine, besides, as compensation 
for her." 

Guilty of beating a woman not his wife. Compensation 
granted for the disgrace of being beaten by a man not her hus- 
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band. The accused looted stricken, with a mingling of surprise 
and anger. 

The fine seemed excessive to the clerk. He pleaded for a re- 
consideration among the chiefs, for a reduction from three 
pounds to two. After some discussion they agreed. 

Meanwhile Funkun, on her own, was questioning the woman. 

"Are you prepared to go back to him?" 

"No,* said the woman sadly, '"because before I left my hus- 
band he deceived me." 

"Aha" came that long, meaningful exclamation from Funkun. 

'When I saw he has no money I was trying to withdraw 
from him." 

"But you are still with your parents?" Funkun inquired. 

"I am still just visiting," Koruh answered, the standard reply 
of a woman of indeterminate status or mind. 

"What is the meaning of your staying away so long?" sternly 
demanded Funkun. 'What about the other wives? Are they still 
with your husband?" 

"Still with him," she mumbled dejectedly, knowing full well 
what the questions portended. 

"Why are you away from your husband?" bluntly demanded 
the wise man. 

Funkun did not let Koruh answer. She never hesitated to 
assert herself with these men, and as she had been leading the 
unofficial inquiry on the side lines she was determined to main- 
tain control of it. 

"Are you ready to go back to your husband?" She put the 
question in a slightly different way, and in a stern voice, too. 

"I am going back to my husband," Koruh parroted in a life- 
less monotone, looking as if carved from stone. 

"Go back to your husband," advised Funkun, "so another man 
will not beat you!" 



CHAPTER 



/^)RUBAS call the acacias "women's tongues/' for their fragile 
frondlike leaves rattle in the breeze. In the bush there is always 
a courtyard, a market, or a special tree where men, too, gather 
and watch people come and go, come and go, and talk about it, 
chatter unceasingly . . .gossip. 

Each afternoon a few of the Fon's wives sang to him, swaying 
slowly around their centered drum, seemingly immobile, chant- 
ing the latest news, improvising, slightly modifying a routine that 
had become standardized through constant use. 

Sama knew all the tunes; some he made up, with appropriate 
words, a modern African balladeer along classic lines. 

The Fon's wives were chanting to him, symbolizing an after- 
noon's gossip: 

I just think something, 

And somebody hears it. 

Goes about telling it, telling it. 

Gives all MY words, my words, 

To the Kom people, the Kom people. 

Kom people talk, Kom people talk, 

Talk, talk, talk: my words, my words. 

The Fon was oblivious of his wives. Blurred shadows, he could 
not tell which was which, as he sat alone on his throne some 
distance away from them, the ever faithful chinda behind him, 
As long as his bottle was handy the Fon was content. 

Intermittently dozing, he had clear moments when he shook 
himself wide awake, remembered he was a host, offered me re- 
freshment from his bottle, dispatched someone for a glass. In- 
variably I refused, but he never failed to make the gesture of 
hospitality. 
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Always, at every session, regardless of whether he was too 
befuddled to appreciate the full context of the words, the Fon 
would have to be the focal point, the hero of some chant. Pre- 
sumably it was he singing about himself and, like so many other 
things done for him, the women sang his tale. 

1 started trouble when I was young. 

1 am crying, 

I am looking for my mother. 

Koh, Kohl Koh, Kohl 

Who will greet me? Who 'will greet me? 

As I have the answer, 

I will he pleased. I will he pleased. 

The Fon is searching for his heir, an assured succession would 
comfort him. Alas, it is but a forlorn hope. 

Tetang has been a Fons son 

For seven years. For seven years. 

I have loeen a Fon 

For seven years. For seven years. 

And I have not seen a sign of Ngam, 

For seven years. For seven years. 

TO GREET ME. TO GREET ME. 

I will have ruled jar long, for long 
When I die. 

Time was telescoped, and the years were as in the Old 
Testament. No heir had been born to the women of his own 
family through whom the succession must come, and the Fon was 
sad and disturbed about it. 

"Too bad Funkuh is a girl/' the Fon said in a lucid moment, 
gazing fondly at his niece. "If she were a boy she would be 
chief when I die!" 

They called Funkun Mother of the Chief, for it was through 
her the Fon still hoped he might have a suitable heir, but Fun- 
kun's babies, two sons, had died, one at birth, one in infancy. 

Time was running out for the Fon and Funkun. Though she 
said her mother reckoned her as twenty-three years old, I thought 
she looked forty, and knew she was a contemporary of wives 
whose tenure dated back over twenty years. 
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Fonchang had been a contender for the throne. The wives 
sang: 

It is hard for us to think, 

Hard for us to say, 

Fonchang. 

There is plenty of argument to come. 

Better that the arguments proceed, 

Better that the arguments go forward. 

Where do these arguments come from? 

Fonchang died in peace, died in peace. 

But we are foolishly arguing, arguing. 

We don't know why, we don't know why. 

Immediately following this chant, they sang one to emphasize 
that the present Fon was in control, had taken over from Ngam, 
his predecessor. 

1 have taken the seat, 

Before the seat was spoiled again. 

1 have taken the seat. 

Ngam, how long did you rule? 

How long did you rule? 

I have taken the seat. 

But the weather, the seasons, time and life itself change, there 
is no permanent certain control, there are always enemies within 
and without. 

See, and talk, talk, talk, 

Plenty of cunning, plenty of cunning. 

Of the sons, of the sons. 

There is too much cunning, too much cunning, 

In the world, in the world. 

Young men have spoiled the world, 

Young men have spoiled the world. 

They let the water flow away. 

Perpetually the lament of the aged, the young have spoiled 
the world, their world. The Fon here is supposed to represent 
the ever flowing stream, the continuity, and it is his sons that 
have tried to injure him, take advantage of him. 
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The Fon's wives identified themselves with him, with his cause, 
and in climax they portrayed his aging fear, for in a land beset 
by terrors even a Fon is prey to them. 

Nguinmo, to whom -will I go? 
All my relatives are gone, finished* 
A banana plant is strong 
Because of a support. 
Nguinmo y how will I lye strong 
For myself alone? 

Had Nguinmo, the late Fon's sister, the present Fon's aunt, 
been alive she could have begot a son or daughter ensuring direct 
succession, and loyal family support. 

The Fon was nodding, the men were getting boisterous I sig- 
naled to Zacheus, and we slipped away. 

The Fon's stupor had automatically freed them, and with 
their easily handled instruments the wives had drifted over to 
serenade me, to thank me for the small gifts I had sent them. 

Smiling, friendly, they sang with animation, swayed and 
shimmied, strummed their fingers, magnetized their bodies. 
Their lives were ordinarily so drab, I wanted to say something 
to please them, to try to convey to them that I was a woman at 
heart with them. 

African women long for motherhood, or perhaps more acutely 
for sexual intercourse, denied them except for procreation, which 
they identify with it but which they never admit. A decent 
woman longs for a baby, not for a man! 

'Tell them for me," I said to the interpreter, " 1 hope you all 
have babies!' " 

A few half-smiles flitted across faces, a few surreptitious 
chuckles and giggles could be heard, and then the laughter came 
pouring out. "Thank you, thank you/' was smothered in it, ring- 
ing peals carried on the air long after they were out of sight. 

"You, too, go out and have babies by other men! Have your 
flingP the wives understood me to mean. 

'What is the news today?" Funkun's neighbors and friends 
asked each day when she left me and returned to her temporary 
compound. 
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"There is no bad news," she replied, for that one had to dis- 
pose of first to allay any anxiety. 

"There is a death in the quarter that is near the road by the 
stream where the Fon gets his drinking water. A woman has 
delivered a boy at the 'strangers' quarter* " every town in the 
Cameroons has a 'strangers 7 quarter/ where travelers, Hausa 
traders, outsiders live "and over by the blacksmiths' quarter a 
society is feasting and drinking." 

I, too, depended on Kom gossip, and looked forward to ex- 
changing news and views with Funkun. 

"Men beat their wives," admitted Funkun shortly after Koruh's 
trial, "but one does not always know why. No, the man would 
not need to be drunk, quite normal, but he would be justly angry 
about something that he might not tell, as it would be something 
between him and his wife/' 

Generally Funkun was incapable of abstract thinking, of 
logical deductions, of philosophizing. But she had definite views 
about right and wrong, and was able to formulate a code of be- 
havior from them. 

"A woman who can bring charges against her own husband is 
evil!" said she with scorn. "She must know that an open court 
is no place to settle domestic arguments." 

"What about Koruh?" I asked. 

"That man who flogged that lady was not her husband," she 
explained, the while chewing a kola nut, "he was just trying to 
lure her from her husband." 

From my terrace I could see hundreds of red-breasted little 
birds pecking in the grass now that the rain had stopped. Once 
in a while a gun popped hunters in the distance stalking for 
food. No real game was about any more, not close by. Even the 
general, with his expert marksmanship and wonderful guns, had 
bagged only bush fowl. 

The Fon's grandson wandered around aimlessly with a gun on 
his shoulder, a figure out of Robin Hood, tall, lithe, graceful, 
alert, with large melting eyes dominating a face that was rugged 
and bold, that could have been European, blackened. Even his 
cocked hat, close-fitting and turned up at the brim, contributed 
to the illusion of remote kinship to the famed pirate. Except 
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when he dressed up in embroidered robes for me to take his 
photograph, he usually wore shorts and shirt, though shabby and 
tattered, that were more British than African. 

In the Cameroons an African may own a Dane gun, a flint 
lock, with powder and cartridges, made by local craftsmen, some- 
times beautifully elaborated with hand chasing in brass. But he 
may not have a precision instrument, rifle, shotgun, or pistol, 
except by license permission of the Resident, on recommendation 
of the District Officer, and the payment of a fee of about ten and 
six. Consequently not many have them, perhaps chiefs some- 
times, or men in government service for many years, or a tried and 
trusted catechist at a lone mission station. Natives themselves fear 
the possible dangers of arms in the hands of reckless, hot- 
tempered people, and in some instances native law prohibits a 
man's entering a market armed. 

Hottest period, and the best hunting season in Bamenda, is 
from February to April. Native game laws classify certain animals 
as sacred to the chief, permissible to his huntsmen but prohibited 
to the common man. Among these are pythons, leopards, bush 
cows (the most deadly of all, which, if wounded, will track down 
its assailant and kill it no matter how far distant), and elephants, 
though there was doubt whether they were now excepted. 

Nevertheless, one saw many women wearing bracelets of 
leopard skin, and men and women with belts and bags of it, 
as a mark of royal affiliation. To wear leopard was comparable to 
our Western crests or it was a maneuver to appear to have one. 

All vultures are sacred, and each tribe has its own, re- 
spected because they are fierce fighters and do a thorough job 
of cleaning up debris. Requiring meat, they swoop down and 
take their flesh; they can always be found around a camp cook- 
house. Pale-skinned, they turn fiery red when fighting. Their full 
wingspread of six or seven feet can bring terror to any heart. 

Several species of vultures prey upon the Cameroons. The 
screaming fish eagle has a short, gruff voice, wholly unlike a bird. 
At Bansara, on the banks of the Ewayong River, I took it for a 
hippo in distress. Dried vulture heads, bits of their feathers, bones, 
and feet are among the curative medicines sold at town markets. 

The sunset was unbelievable, deep-toned coral in a cloudy, 
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blue-Hack sty. The courtyard in front of me was deserted, and 
then like the setting of a stage, small figures appeared one by one. 
A boy of about ten, quick, sure-footed, aimed with a pebble and 
slingshot made of a stick and a red elastic band, sold at the mar- 
ket, a penny a strip, cut from an old inner tube. A flash of red 
against the coral, and the birds were no longer singing and trilling. 
A discarded, worthless piece of rubber could maim and kill a lot 
of birds. 

When the boy had done, not a single bird call could be heard, 
and the sky had darkened ominously. Scornfully the men denied 
eating these insignificant little birds; the small boys ate them, 
they said. Grown-up people did not bother except with big birds, 
for they offered a substantial morsel, 

Wives straggled out for an airing, singly, as if they wished to 
be alone, unobserved. Bi and Nbu parted, going in opposite 
directions. It might have been natural distaste for each other, or 
by agreement, it was not possible to know. Under cover of fast- 
approaching darkness the Fon's wives, like the birds,, might try 
to find a safe shelter where they might sing and trill briefly, pro- 
vided they were not caught. 

A soft breeze gently whipped the air. It was pleasant to sit 
quietly and watch the passing scene. A petty chief walked by, 
a boy behind him leading a goat, a gift from the Fon, smaller than 
the one he had given me. Two small boys stopped to ask if I 
would translate some words for them. 

Whenever a young woman passed by with a basket of guinea 
corn, Zacheus would saunter up, dip his hand in, take a fistful, 
smile, and walk away. 

"Is this because you are important, a friend of the Fon's?" I 
asked. 

"Oh no, the Kom people are like that. If you see someone with 
guinea corn, and you want some, you just go up and take it, and 
they part with it gladly/' 

I had noticed they were exceedingly generous, sharing what 
they had. A small child to whom I gave some peanuts clutched 
them in his damp fist until he joined the other children, and then 
he gave each child some. 

We could not speak each other's language, but we understood 
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each other. I had given a little boy a candy. Beaming gratefully, 
he ran speedily away. In a twinkling he was back, grinning 
broadly, bringing another boy who resembled him so exactly that 
he was unquestionably his brother. Thanks to Zacheus, I knew 
the custom of the country, and even though I was on a par with 
royalty, of whom nothing was ever requested, I realized that that 
child hoped I would be prompted to another generous impulse, 
and he wanted to make certain his brother would benefit by 
contact with this inexplicable windfall of good fortune. 

Seldom did the little trudge cross the courtyard except with a 
calabash on her way to the stream to fetch water, but one evening 
she was out playing tag with a few other children. As they ran 
about one of the bigger boys teased a smaller girl who burst into 
tears. Instantly the trudge, not more than eight herself, mater- 
nally put her arms around the little girl to comfort her, then 
chased the big boy and tried to hit him. 

"Come and get me," the boy teased in immemorial fashion, 
while the trudge took the little whimpering girl away with the 
obvious admonition, "Let's ignore him." It worked, for the boy 
began to chase her, to be a supplicant, not an aggressor. He 
wanted a playmate, and there was no one else about. 

Back came the little girls, rising to the bait. The boy threw 
something into the air; the game was for them to want it, and 
they tried to catch it, but he successfully prevented them. Cries 
broke the evening stillness, but they were happy ones of com- 
petitive play, and other boys turned up to join them. The little 
trudge had had her rare interval of play, duties called, and almost 
as quickly as she had come she disappeared, taking the younger 
child with her. 

The day was fading, work was finished, and boys were free to 
play. They made a rush for the casuarina tree. I wondered what 
they did in the adjoining compounds, for it did not take all day to 
fetch firewood. Goats wandered unattended or, taken early in the 
morning to grassy slopes and tethered, they were left alone all 
day, called for in the evening. 

Only a handful of boys went to school at the foot of the 
mountain: the Prime Minister's, and a few who, it was rumored, 
boarded with relatives at Njinikom for that purpose. For the 
most part the boys seemed to me to loll about or romp half- 
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heartedly like the dogs, aimlessly, pointlessly, going through the 
motions of automatic release of energy. 

After a while I learned to differentiate not only individual 
boys but specific games. Boys of eight to twelve played tag, the 
whole pack chasing one, having given him a small head start. 
Catching him, they would fall upon him in a heap as in a foot- 
ball scrimmage. If the one chased managed to get caught, the 
pack would suddenly turn, spontaneously pick on another victim, 
and then it was hard to figure out the rules, if any, or who the 
leader was. 

Wrestling was standardized, formalized, too. The first stance 
seemed to be easy, a preliminary; then, clasping each other's 
hands, they would begin to push. Or they might have got 
started by putting their hands on one another's shoulders. Push 
and tug, push and tug, fairly silent, the struggle grew in vigor, 
but never became vicious or bad-tempered. Sometimes it bor- 
dered on anger, as they bent over, touching heads and pushing 
with them, hands placed firmly on the neck of the opponent. 
Rarely did they wrap their arms around each other and come to 
grips, trying to force the other fellow down. These boys had 
never seen a photograph or picture of a wrestling match, these 
were the traditional games of their forefathers. 

Occasionally they swung from a tree in imitation of monkeys. 
Small fry were discouraged, expected to play on their own. Some- 
times a four- or five-year-old tagged along and they bullied him, 
and he would burst into tears, but only momentarily; it did not 
deter him from hanging around or going along the next time. 
But little girls never joined them, these older boys played by 
themselves. 

Double somersaults were another favorite. A boy leaned over 
and clasped the ankles of the boy facing him, who responded 
by doing the same, and they began to roll over, their backs stiff, 
through several rapid tumbles and turns. 

Inevitably some boy tired of the game and started annoying a 
boy absorbed in it, smacked at him, and a fight would begin, 
but invariably the group stopped it. 

Much of the play was die pitting of one against the other. 
Standing rigid, holding a stance, each with foot extended to meet 
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that of the partner, they swung through each other's arms like 
the formalized movement of a dance. 

Older men never played with the toys. Once two of the Fon's 
chindas strolled across the courtyard and two little girls of about 
four ran ahead of them and laughingly barred their way. These 
babes annoyed and teased, but the chindas never lost their pa- 
tience. In the Fon's compound children never proved a nuisance: 
there were so few, these brought by friends or relatives for brief 
visits, and they were treated with indulgence. 

It had seemed to me that fathers preferred their sisters and 
mothers to their wives, their nieces and nephews to their own 
children. The court clerk confirmed this impression. 

"People get their riches from their mother's side, that is where 
they inherit," said the clerk. "Men succeed their mothers* 
brothers. If my sister had a son, he would inherit my property 
when I die. My own sons could not prevent that. If I have sons 
they will follow their mother's family. That is why, right from 
the beginning, men take more interest in their nieces and 
nephews than in their own children. 

"No, it does not make for trouble," he insisted, "because that 
is the custom." 

If it had been so in the beginning, was now, so it would forever 
be, was the usual attitude. Once custom was invoked, that was 
the final answer. Presumably tradition was never questioned. 

I did not appear convinced, and the derk tried to explain 
more clearly. 

"I love my sister more because she remains mine for life, but 
a wife may grow vexed and leave me. A Bikom man loves his 
wife because she works for him and suits his taste. But a sister 
is his awn family! 

"You must realize that the love that a mother has for her son, 
and that he has for her, is the strongest love in Bikom! 

"Certainly men prefer their mothers to their wives. Mothers 
never grow tired of them, never relax in their attentions to them, 
always feed them of the best. A mother's heart remains loyal 
to her son no matter how old he is." 

That was undoubtedly one reason why a jealous mother never 
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felt inclined to intercede on behalf of an alien wife, or to help 
wives in their grievances as a group. 

The family unit was one of discord from its inception, the 
mother and father pulling in different directions, the loyalties of 
the children divided. 

"Nor will a son love his father as much as he loves his 
mother," continued the clerk, "for he will akeady have shown 
preference for his nieces and nephews. No privileges, or very 
few, come to the son from his father/' 

Inheritance and family relationships shaded a little depending 
on the custom and laws of the village in which they were born, 
not the one in which they lived. Nevertheless, despite the 
strong ties and the hatreds that favoritism leaves in its wake 
everywhere, the clerk assured me that there never had been a 
case of poisoning because of them. So they said. Admittedly, 
however, juju was powerful, and women had charms to protect 
them from witches. Specific leaves were potent against them, 
and various medicine men had the power to remove their spell. 

Men had their means of protection too. They met together to 
ward off evil, but the clerk refused to discuss this, said it was 
a dark secret as to who the doctors were, or the nature of the 
charms. 

Doctors who cured diseases were known publicly, but the ones 
with power against evil could not be named. None lived in 
Laakom, they had to be sought elsewhere in nearby villages, or 
specially brought there. Some lived in Njinikom. The nearest 
I ever got to a native practitioner was a snalce doctor who came 
to see me later at Belo, when no one else was willing to come 
at any price. 

Whenever anyone suffered because of a spell cast by someone 
who hated him, said the clerk, the doctor was consulted in the 
strictest privacy. There was no law against such doctors. Of that 
I was not so sure. 

Having warmed up to his subject, the clerk grew animated, 
more assured. I was goggle-eyed with interest, giving him whole- 
hearted attention. 

'There are certain diseases that only our doctors can cure. 
Even the European hospital has failed where they have suc- 
ceeded/ 1 he boasted. 
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'Which ones?" 

"Leprosy and epilepsy/* 

'What is the cure?" 

But he did not know. The Roman Catholic sisters at Banso, 
however, in another part of Bamenda Province, told me that 
they, too, had been trying to discover some of the remedial 
secrets, with no success. 

Sometimes a sorceress was consulted, the clerk explained, to 
discover the nature of the fear that had possessed a woman, in- 
tense enough to bring on illness. And the cause of the illness 
was always ferreted out. Never had there been an instance of a 
sorceress abusing the confidence reposed in her, of herself be- 
coming an evil force, nor had a case ever been brought against 
her, nor a village banded together to chase her out. Later I 
heard the contrary. 

Though women often suffered pangs of jealousy where a man 
was concerned, the clerk admitted, especially when he showed 
marked attention to a particular wife, other wives might be led 
to believe the favoritism was caused by witchcraft. The charm 
given the favorite would be invoked against the forces of hate 
impinging on her. The clerk's reasoning became obscure, as if 
he knew that witchcraft practiced against a specific person might 
lead to serious legal consequences, but inveighing against the 
vague forces of evil was legitimate in any society. 

"A man will always rely on an obedient wife," declaimed the 
clerk, "and then the disobedient ones will begin to dislike her/' 
Hate and love were in ratio to obedience, that most highly rated 
of all feminine virtues. 

This man was a Christian, but his deepest faith and con- 
victions were pagan, his superstitions rooted in the fears that 
everyone around him was suffering from, and his veneer of 
education had barely skimmed the surface of his abysmal igno- 
rance. 

He saw no signs of Christianity coming in Laakom perhaps 
in nearby villages as at Njinikom, but not there, 

"No member of the royal family is a Christian, except the 
lady of the court who is a Christian of the Roman Church/' he 
said with pious self-satisfaction, for he was a Christian of the 
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preferred, government group. I doubt if he knew the word 
"Protestant." Funkun was known as a Roman Catholic! 

The Germans, when they were in control before World 
War I, had had a going rule. The Kom and Banso area were 
allotted to the Roman Catholics, Bafut, Bali, Big Babanki, and 
Bameta to the Basles, who are Protestants. Bamenda Station 
they left open, and it was mixed. 



CHAPTER 



i ASK you something, just say no, if the answer is no. Don't 
keep on talking," severely admonished my interpreter Zacheus. 

"If my mother gave me to you to train, would you bring me 
up properly?" sarcastically replied Funkun. "Stop insulting me 
like I was your wife!" 

"Stop your quarreling, you two," I had to break in, as I often 
did toward the latter part of our visit. "It is I who want to decide 
what we will talk about, and you are not to rattle on about 
things I do not understand. Have your private quarrels, but not 
on my time. I don't want to sit here while you bandy words at 
each other. Now go back and tell me what you were quarreling 
about." 

'We have just told you. And she said to me, 'You are just 
a boy/" 

'Well, what is the matter with that? Compared with her, or 
me, that is true." 

"I told her, 'You are no bigger than my wife/ " scoffed Zacheus. 

Funkun was proud of her statuesque height and breadth. She 
was almost twice the size of the docile child married to Zacheus, 
but presumably he was reminding her that at least one woman 
was subject to his will, and she was no better. 

Suddenly Zacheus and Funkun swiveled around and stared 
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fixedly at the hut, remaining rigid and silent, with stony, fixed 
expressions. Simultaneously idlers, stragglers, the caretaker, 
every man and woman to be seen, followed suit, were all turned 
backwards, not a face visible. 

Single file, a solemn parade of wives slowly emerged from the 
royal compound, Nbu, Bi, and the pretty young ones closest to 
the Fon, about six in all. Large straw bags concealing calabash 
containers lay across their backs. With carefully placed feet, as if 
marching in a funeral procession, heads bowed, eyes cast down, 
looking neither left nor right, able to see but a step ahead, they 
skirted the courtyard and passed out of sight. 

The Fon's wives were on their way to a nearby stream to fetch 
the king's drinking water. As soon as they were seen coming, it 
was the signal for everyone to turn his back. An ancient custom, 
no one knew from whence it came or why. 

Taboos around the divine kings often decreed that none might 
see them eat or drink, and this was the Fon's drinking water, and 
perhaps it derived from that. But every day the quick reverse was 
repeated as the water carriers passed us by, both going and coming. 

"Come, come, let's get going," I insisted briskly, as Zacheus 
and Funkun still grunted at each other. "The war brought many 
changes to all the world. Many have come to Kom. I want you to 
tell me of the best thing the Europeans have brought to you, that 
which you like the most, which has given you the most pleasure 
or happiness." 

Funkun did not have to pause for her answer, it came from 
the heart. 

"Gh, madam, motorcars. They are so easy on the feetl" 

Not too long ago, when you went anywhere in Bamenda you 
went on your own two feet. Still going about in those days, the 
Fon decided he would take some of his wives with him on his 
state visit to Bamenda Station. Most of the wives chosen had 
never been that far away from home. His sedan chair made the 
trip a pleasant one for the Fon, but the wives walked it and did 
not enjoy it 

It took several days to cover the approximate forty-seven miles. 
They made Belo the first day: twelve miles to Njinikom down 
the mountain from Laakoni, and twelve more to Belo. There they 
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were twenty-three miles from their destination, tut many Koms 
wanted to greet and hail the Fon, and that took time. 

So next day they only made Babanki, and the following day 
Bambui, and only on the fourth day Bamenda. 

This was Empire Day, and the roads were clogged with Afri- 
cans streaming in to see the sports events, hear the school bands, 
watch the races and competitive games. A special enclosure with 
reserved seats was ready and waiting for the Fons and their en- 
tourages. But the thousands of other Africans gathered at the 
racecourse specially cleared by the prisoners in anticipation of 
the annual event were standing bareheaded under the blazing 
sun. 

Many of the children were dressed in European style, in clean, 
starched frocks or in Boy Scout uniforms, but were fortified in 
native style against the long day's strain, balancing a bottle of 
water or soda atop their heads, and though they slithered in and 
out of the crowds, the bottle bobbing and swaying, it never top- 
pled over. 

All four of the Bamenda Province Fons were there in their 
finest regalia: tall hats and high turbans, and encrusted or em- 
broidered robes, a staff-bearer preceding them to carry the royal 
staff. 

A chief was not supposed to wear clothes above his waist, but 
now they all did, especially when among Europeans. For cloth 
was a sign of wealth, of a cash income. A Fon inherited all his 
predecessor's garments, but Ndi, the Fon of Bikom, was said to 
have given all Ngam's away because he did not like them. 

The Fon had his own tailor, a Kom man, but bought the 
material himself cloth, wool, embroidery thread, other oddments 
of trimming and when he wanted something made, he called in 
the tailor and gave him orders. By "tailor" was meant a man who 
earned his living that way. Probably he had no training, but had 
been able to acquire a sewing machine, and sewed outdoors for 
all who paid him. Chances are the Fon actually paid him nothing, 
but gave him the distinction of royal patronage. 

The Fon was anxious to show off his wives and they knew it 
and laughed about it between themselves. Aluma, the prettiest 
wife the Fon had, the first one he chose himself after becoming 
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Fon, was among diem, she who was later to run away and tell 
me her bitter tale. 

Six wives were in the party. Their feet were sore from the long 
trek, and when they arrived the place was strange to them, the 
crowds disturbing. They would have preferred to be among their 
own people. 

Heat, unfamiliar dust it was cool and fresh on the mountain- 
noise, pointless, interminable running around the field by chil- 
dren they had never before seen and cared nothing about, punc- 
tuated by senseless yelling, shouting and clapping in which the 
Europeans joined, or led, combined to make it an almost 
unbearable visit. Fortunately some of the wives were permitted 
to remain at home during the program of games and could get off 
their feet and sit, just sit, for a few languorous hours. Those who 
accompanied the Fon to the racecourse were able to sit, too. They 
managed to relax and doze a little despite the confusing din 
around them. 

During the visit the Fon lodged with the district interpreter, a 
well-placed African, in the comfortable quarters provided by the 
government for the police. 

The wives grumbled so about their aching feet that the Fon 
commandeered a lorry for the homeward journey, and blessedly 
they were off their swollen feet. But their troubles had only 
begun. The misery moved, was localized in another part of their 
anatomy. The smell of the petrol proved too much for them. The 
conveyance was not in its prime, the machinery probably neg- 
lected and hiccuping for air, driven badly, and the smell undoubt- 
edly overpowering. Wives vomited and cried. The driver was 
moved to give his handkerchief, with a few drops of perfume 
from a treasured vial intended for his girl, to the wife who was 
most affected to bury her nose in. It was a horrible drive. 

But a couple of years later the Fon, who had driven by him- 
self and had not experienced their cruel ordeal, calmly announced 
to his amazed and indignant wives another prospective trip to 
Bamenda. 

Once again Aluma was chosen to be one of the accompanying 
wives. This time, however, the prospects were brighter, as a car 
called for the party at the foot of the mountain, at Njinikom, and 
they drove to Bamenda without mishap and no smell. They were 
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delighted. Full of anticipatory giggles, they prepared to enjoy 
their visit. 

In imitation of the European officials who left their homes for 
a senior visiting officer to take over, an important African vacated 
his house for the Fon to occupy. The Fon lodged in one room, 
his wives in the other. 

Having plenty of wives, the Fon took plenty with him to make 
him comfortable, and they prepared his food, made sure his 
clothes were freshly pressed, lit his pipe, and gave him ground- 
nuts to chew, which he preferred to kola nuts. There was a lot 
to do, even though the water and firewood were waiting for them 
in this stranger's home. Guests made the cooking difficult and 
arduous, for there was a constant procession to greet the Fon, and 
each one had to be given at least a little fou-fou. Some stayed for 
the fou-fou soup, and some hung about and were rewarded by a 
bit of meat. 

If other wives were jealous at being left behind they had not 
shown it; some had frankly begged not to go, as they had heard of 
the sore feet brought home from the last expedition. Even though 
they were assured that this time there was to be no walking they 
had not believed it. And how they laughed when it turned out 
there was a long trek on this trip too. 

Fate was still against the wives, and they felt severely put 
upon, for they had to walk back after all! The Native Adminis- 
tration lorry took the Fon of Banso home first, and promptly 
broke down. You have to know that road steep mountain passes 
winding in concentric circles for sixty-five miles from Bamenda 
and have seen the lickety clip at which the native drivers take 
it, to realize that at least one breakdown was inevitable. 

So many native drivers are glued to their seats like the little 
man on a mechanical toy, making the motions, taking the bumps, 
driving straight ahead as if they had no relation to the vehicle 
beneath them. A driver is a white-collared "baas man." Tinkering 
with machinery and knowing something about it is the greasy 
job of an overalled mechanic. With a mechanical toy, you wind 
it or press a button, in a car you step on the gas. If it soupds 
as if there might be trouble from underneath, you step on the gas 
that much harder, until through no fault of your own there is an 
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explosion and die car simply refuses to go. Then you send a run- 
ner to get someone to come and tow you home. 

When it was reported that the lorry was indefinitely out of 
commission, the Fon went ahead by hurriedly contrived chair 
pre-empted for him, but the wives followed on foot. The Fon was 
annoyed that the D.O. did not find another car for him out of 
the many he knew the Administration to have at its disposal, and 
was in no mood to be appreciative of the D.O's gift or considera- 
tion. 

"Here is some money,'* said the D.O. in handing it to the Fon. 
"Use it on the way because there is no car." 

The D.O. meant for food and lodging as the trip would now 
take an unforeseen few days, but the Fon resented it because it 
was inadequate to get him another car. 

From bitter experience all the Koms could have echoed Fun- 
kun's sentiments: cars were indeed easy on the feet! 

At one time Funkun, like all other Koms, went everywhere on 
foot. Now when she wanted to go to Enugu, provincial capital of 
southern Nigeria, she trekked only from Laakom to Ogoja, where 
she took a lorry, and by stages and changes arrived at her destina- 
tion. A jolly trip with good company and no exhaustion! 

For her travels she changed her style of dress to that of the 
Yorubas. And no wonder! Take two yards of heavy cotton or 
damask cloth, twist and turn, pat and pull a bit, tuck in a dart or 
two, allow one minute for the whole process, and out comes a 
turban, a little different each time, that makes the Yoruba women 
of Nigeria famous for their headgear. 

On the Gold Coast, and other parts of Africa, native women 
wind kerchiefs taut about their heads in the style that has become 
traditional for mammies of the South and the West Indies. Yoruba 
women do this too, but rarely, as they prefer something with 
more dash and bulk, with one end sticking up, out, or away, like 
the sails in the harbor. 

To concentrate attention on the turban the rest of the costume 
is played down. It consists of a severely simple blouse and an iro, 
which is like a slim wrap-around skirt fastened under the arms 
and constantly hitched up, perhaps a slender gold necklace, and 
filigree earrings to match. Sometimes a long shawl, folded over, is 
slung across one shoulder until needed. 
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Had Funkun been a Yoruba, blue would have been her first 
choice, of a bright turquoise shade, and with it she would have had 
contrasting or matching blues for blouse and iro, and some sharp 
accent to enhance the turban. The iro, of sensuous plush, might 
have the stamp of Manchester, England, upon it, but more likely 
it would be made up of hand-woven, four-inch squares of dark 
blue and white that reminded one of the Kentucky mountain 
bedspreads. 

This passion for blue may stem from the fact that home dyes 
are prepared from an indigenous shrub that produces all shades 
from indigo to a pale tint, and the dyeing and designing are ex- 
clusively women's trades. A prosperous woman, however, looks 
to Manchester for a change in hue or design as Western women 
look to Paris. 

And the humorous factor there is that the big west coast im- 
porting houses have their scouts copy native designs to send to 
England to be manufactured for export back to the same terri- 
tory. 

Since Yoruba women wore pretty clothes, when she was among 
them, Funkun would make certain that she, too, was dressed so as 
to attract admiring glances. 

Often I would see her eyes sharply taking in every detail of my 
costume. 

Once I remarked, "All your women's breasts sag. Why?" 

"So do European ones/' she answered tartly, "but they have 
support that keep theirs from falling. I have seen what they use 
on the clotheslines in Bamenda!" 

To keep from getting hungry on her trip Funkun would take 
some nourishment along: corn, flour, Irish potatoes; and ground- 
nuts and kola nuts to chew. Kola nuts were relatively expensive, 
a penny apiece for the big ones, thruppence for four of the little 
ones. Six a day were about her average, and she nibbled at them 
constandy. She claimed she had started the kola habit when she 
got her first teeth, but that was definitely just another parade of 
her special privileges. Young girls were not supposed to taste kola 
nuts until they were given them as betrothal tokens, and at all 
times they were a delicacy for men or women. One or two might 
be carried as a gift of welcome, or proffered in hospitality. Six 
were greediness and self-indulgence. 
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Africans are on the move. They are to be seen on every high- 
way, jammed into crowded lorries, or hitchhiking, getting a lift 
from an African truck driver or official. The world has opened up 
for them. No longer do they have to measure their horizons by 
how far their feet will carry them. And nowhere in the Gamer- 
oons or Nigeria is there left an area where men and women 
have not gone adventuring themselves or heard tales told by 
returned travelers. 

"Many more people come through Bikom than before, but 
they still come as strangers, they do not belong, and they do not 
settle among us," said Funkun. 

'What about the little group living around the courthouse?** 

"They are strangers, too, who have settled there only for a 
while. They are the bricklayers building the new courthouse, and 
their wives. The wives are town women, they try to look like 
Europeans, wear dresses, shoes, and gay kerchiefs around their 
heads/' Funkun accurately detailed. 

All the strangers were bringing strange ways with them: a 
piece of cloth, a bracelet, a pair of shoes, little changes in them- 
selves but symbolic of the total that added up into big changes, 
and remained with them. 

Incapable of deductive reasoning in the abstract, Funkun was 
never at a loss with a concrete situation, and from it she could 
make specific conclusions. Some of the changes were good, some 
bad, that she realized, but some were not to her liking. 

'When I was a child there were no schools here, then only one, 
and now there are plenty, plenty schools, and plenty children 
going to them." 

Having stayed with her brother at Enugu, Funkun knew a 
little English, but she had never been to school and that was one 
of her regrets. 

"And I like cloth" Funkun's eyes glowed in the telling. "Now 
everyone in Bikom wears it, especially the women, but when I 
was small they wore only a little thing, a small scrap, a loincloth,*' 
She laughed shyly* 

"K a husband gives cloth to a wife and she still persists in going 
about naked, as fewer and fewer want to, he will say, 'Look at 
this woman. She is like a monkey in the bush. I give her cloth 
and she does not wear it!* * 
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Money was young in the country, but everyone soon wanted 
it, for cloth, beads, bangles, and trade. Originally the natives of 
Nigeria had used cowrie shells for currency, and some Koms had 
used them too. For the shell fancier's information, they are the 
Gypraea moneta found in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
about an inch long, strong, brittle, not easily acquired. 

An African always appreciates a soldier's training, and a Fon 
likes to see men do their duty on behalf of their King. Sixty-nine 
Kom men had served in World War II, and the Fon was proud 
of them, anxious to hear what his men had done in the Great War, 
far, far away. 

Summoned to appear before him as soon as they were home, 
they all came. In the clearing before the drinking house they 
went through their maneuvers, a full-scale drill for the Fon's 
benefit. He watched intently, his eyes never wavering from the 
impressive sight. A "sergeant major" was among the men who 
had served, and he led them. 

"I would have liked to be young enough to be with you/' the 
Fon wistfully remarked. "The white men know how to fight/' 
Greater compliment he could not have given. 

The "sergeant major" is now back in the army. He had never 
had such an exhilarating experience, and as soon as he could, he 
volunteered for renewed service and was accepted. The Fon gave 
his warm approval. 

Unsteady on his feet, on so great an occasion the Fon never- 
theless made the effort to rise, and stood as he talked to the men 
who had roused his admiration. He congratulated them on their 
valor, told them how pleased he was that they had defended their 
country, but now he called upon them to stay at home. The home 
base needed them, too, he reminded them. Fields were overgrown, 
roofs in need of thatch, new huts waiting to be built. 

Now that the Great King of the white men had been served, 
the king of their hearths and homes required their services as of 
yore. When the Fon was lowered back on his seat there were 
great huzzahs and cheers, and the Fon thought all was right in his 
litde kingdom. Plenty, plenty chop and wine were served, and 
some of the valiant soldiers had to remain the night to sleep off 
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the generous hospitality. That was shortly before the UN un- 
pleasantness about the wives. 

Zacheus hact been one of the Fon's sixty-nine Kom men to go 
overseas. 

a l loved the army, even if some of it was horrorsome," Zacheus 
said with a reminiscent gleam. 

He had served four years in Egypt and Tripoli. Previous to 
that he had been an ordinary Kom boy, and had not even been to 
Enugu or any distance from Bamenda. His world had been cir- 
cumscribed by that province. 

What had changed since he and the other men had come back? 
What had they wanted to introduce on their return"? 

After much thought Zacheus summed up for me. His was the 
Christian point of view. 

"A lot of men were engaged to girls before they left. Some were 
Christians, others were baptized overseas. When we got home 
we did not marry a girl and just take her home, and that was all. 
We had fine chop, and our friends came." 

Among pagans, and according to native law, once the dowry 
has been agreed on and paid, or an installment accepted, the 
marriage is considered to have been solemnized, and the man 
can take the girl to his home. A wedding feast is a distinct in- 
novation. 

"Soldiers sat at one table and the young women at another," 
Zacheus proudly described. "Then everybody began to do the 
same, and now we all sit like that and have weddings." 

He thought of another change. "Every Christmas we have a 
dance, and we dance like the Europeans. And now, even with 
many of our soldiers scattered, we still have it. A lot of the other 
young men want to come, and if they do they have to have long 
pants, and so they have to go to work and earn the money for 
them." 

He could think of no other significant changes. Most of the 
Africans lived for the form and ceremony, rather than for the 
substance, and these were radical changes in form, and Zacheus 
had noted and approved them. 

Until recently the Fons received no salary but a percentage 
of the tribal taxes collected: an annual levy of seven shillings per 
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head on men only, and two and six about thirty-five cents for 
each head of cattle grazing in their area. Like all statistics in 
Africa, everything is approximate, never exact. This applies to 
income taxes, too, at a rate of fourpence halfpenny a pound. 

In addition the Fon of Bikom was allowed an annual grant of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year by the government. But the 
government had no way of knowing the various cash levies the 
Fon himself imposed on men whose earnings were generally ir- 
regular and always minute. 

Bamenda Fons are members of the Provincial Assembly that 
meets at Enugu. The Fon of Bikom was represented by his wise 
man Johnny Ngang. Koms did not appear to be ready for repre- 
sentative government on our level, but neither did the Fons give 
the impression of commanding uniform respect. In court the 
elders and the humbler folk, however, showed themselves well 
aware of the techniques and processes of government, and of their 
individual relation to it. 

Zacheus figured the Fon received twelve pounds ten a month 
from the government; he knew the amount exactly, as did any of 
the Koms who could read or write, since it was a matter of public 
record. Funkun did not presume to know the exact sum but 
argued with Zacheus on general principles. 

Nambu preceded their every phrase, a word I grew to know 
well. Technically it was a demand, "J ust say/' but in fact it was 
similar to our "Listen" or "See here." Nambus flew thick and 
fast. 

The Fon was able to be so lavish a host, feed such multitudes 
and his large family, Funkun claimed, because Kom traders never 
failed to give him a present when they came to pay their respects 
or, failing to come personally, sent a gift by a messenger. It might 
be a bag of salt, or a tin of oil, or a piece of cloth, maybe some beads 
or a bangle, for most of the trinkets the 'Fon distributed to his 
women came .to him in that way. Occasionally friends volun- 
teered gifts, but often the Fon had to prod them for a donation. 
It was a form of tithing, Zacheus explained. 

What did the men and women of Laakom get out of their 
taxes? Roads, which they hardly ever used; a courthouse of stone 
in the process of erection, more magnificent than the home of 
the Fon, though their old court hut would have done; a new 
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dispensary at the foot of the mountain at Njinikom, twelve miles 
away, with a dispenser a chemist, druggist about to be in- 
stalled. That did not seem such a lot for all that money. 

Of course they enjoyed the benefits of government: a post of- 
fice, hospitals the ambulance had been known to come many 
miles when sent for veterinary service, all the machinery of a 
modern community,, but most of the more remote villagers had 
never even heard of them, and the more knowing seldom took 
advantage of them. 

They said of a well-known D.O. at the cocktail parties of Ni- 
geria that he was a better anthropologist than administrator, try- 
ing to convey subde insult, but the Africans called him friend. A 
man who roamed the woods and fields for his knowledge knew 
where it was to be found, they reasoned. They, too, learned that 
way. 

Sitting upon a rock, the white man looked down upon the ring 
of sober-faced men before him, his skin ruddy from the wind 
and sun, his thick shock of silver hair and sharp blue eyes inte- 
grated into the backdrop of sapphke sky and fleecy flecks. 

"I greet the chiefs of Bikom," the D.O. said. 

"We are honored by the presence of the District Officer," their 
spokesman replied. 

"You men know that the government has imposed a tax on 
each head of cattle, the jangcdi [the Hausa word for "tax," the lan- 
guage the Fulani used], and the chief will get a portion of each 
tax, if the cattle grazes in his territory. It has become of first im- 
portance to make certain of the boundaries, so that each chief shall 
get his just due,* 

"Aha, aha," the men cried in agreement. 

Many boundaries were in dispute. The chiefs of Bikom and 
Besanaku were claiming the same territory. Originally the na- 
tives had settled where they conquered, and boundaries fluc- 
tuated with their power and deske to spread. As the Fulani, 
foreigners, came during the wet season to land already occupied, 
the issue was born, and in return for grazing rights on Bikom 
land they gave a cow or two in return, but there had never been 
fixed charge or regular payment. 

Now the issue was threatening to become acute, for the more 
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land a chief had, the more tax, cash income, he could collect. 

The D.O. decided to take up the matter before it became 
serious. Where Banso and Bikom chiefs arrived at a peaceful 
agreement it was instantly recorded, but when the matter came 
to court, and men talked of distant trees and stumps, and on this 
conflicting testimony boundaries had to be determined and 
marked, the D.O. realized it was not only complicated but absurd. 
It was then he took to the bush. 

Boundary sessions were usually held in the open, wherever 
possible at die point of dispute. 

"My friends, walk with me, and show me where you say is 
your land, where strangers must not come without your permis- 
sion." 

Led by an African, a line was established along a footpath or 
by a riverbank. As they came to a tree or ridge the chief might 
say, "Here, your honor. By this tree we know our land/* 

'We must have something more definite, that neither time nor 
man can change/' the D.O. replied. Ridges and trees had proved 
dangerous, as they could be torn down or obliterated. 

"Do you understand?" he queried. 

'We hear," the chief replied. 

"We must go to the stream, and follow it, and see if that will 
not show us the way/' the D.O. suggested. 

For ten or twelve miles the D.O., with an engineering train- 
ing, made note of how this boundary would be set, as half-naked 
men led him in the heat, up and down the thick overgrowth of a 
riverbank. Sometimes there was a preliminary walk with the men 
of one tribe, often the contenders came, too, and at a cool spot 
they sat and threshed it out, arriving at an agreement through 
the intervention of this man who through his social studies- 
pursued every leave for over ten years had arrived at a respect 
bordering on veneration of primitive social structures and the 
place of every man within them. 

"Your honor, we cannot accept this stream as the boundary, for 
below here, where the grass grows less thick, and the rocks and 
boulders stand high against the sky, and there are so many of 
them that the day is shorter and the shadows longer than else- 
where, the river breaks into two streams, and they flow in op- 
posite directions/' they objected. 
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"Then there where they divide we must go and have our talk,** 
the D.O. said. And there he held his court, and there the deci- 
sion was arrived at. 

Several years went by while the D.O. trekked up and down 
hundreds of miles of footpaths, held countless sessions, led men 
to yield a few feet, yards, or miles, so that they might be per- 
suaded that a sheer drop of a thousand feet of cliffside was an 
effective barrier for trespass, and drew up scientifically sound 
maps of almost the whole Bamenda area. 

Property rights were sacred to the men of Laakom and not to 
be trifled with, and women were property. As meticulously as 
they helped them preserve their rights in their land, admin- 
istrators tended to help them conserve their tribally declared 
rights in their duly acquired women. 

These men who came to Africa to earn their living and serve 
their country were scrupulous to a nicety. One year about sixty 
thousand pounds passed through the Bamenda treasury in pen- 
nies, pence, and shillings. The accountant struggled with a major 
discrepancy of one and six about twenty cents but finally lo- 
cated and cleared it. No one could deny their honesty. These 
were honorable men. But human rights were not delineated, 
were too vague for serious intrusion upon their well-trained con- 
sciences. 



CHAPTER 



4, 



>w is it you are not married when Kom women think the most 
important thing in the world is to marry?" I asked Funkun, as we 
sat on the terrace, and before I knew better. 

Men who overheard me roared with laughter, and so did she. 

"I do not marry ," she said, serious again, "because if I am 
married to any Kom man I must be above him, and most Kom 
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young men do not appreciate that. If I marry a man I will feed 
him, clothe him, but I will not let him talk nonsense to mel" 

'What do you mean by nonsense?" I asked quickly. 

"I mean, if he does not show me the full respect I require from 
him as a member of the royal f amily." 

This much I had learned, the privileged women of the Bikoms 
were prostitutes or members of the royal house, and the latter 
frequently behaved like the former. 

Nigeria and the Cameroons present an immediate and puz- 
zling riddle: the almost complete absence of Colored people: 
some claimed the intermingling of black and white existed but 
that the women were sterile and paid no penalty for their lapses. 

In Lagos I deliberately searched up and down streets and never 
saw a Colored child. Yet I knew prostitution to be there. The 
director of the C.I.D. Criminal Investigation Department- 
had taken me to the most notorious dive where white men ca- 
vorted with African girls. We sat and talked to a particularly 
pretty one, well dressed, refined in appearance. ' By coincidence 
next day I found her waiting on me behind the counter at Kings- 
way, the best department store on the west coast, which pays 
high wages. Neither of us showed a flicker of recognition, but I 
could not help wondering what the temptation could be for such 
a girl to become a prostitute. 

It was an Old Coaster who told me the familiar story of an 
African, far removed from a civilized center, who applied by 
letter for a government position to his D.O. 

Your Excellency! My son is in the police force, my uncle is -work- 
ing for the Railways, my brother in the Post Office. My daughter 
is sleeping with you, and I, too, Sir, desire to join the Govern- 
ment Service! 

Prostitution had come to Laakom, but of an elementary kind. 

'Those women who sleep with men for money are not married, 
but some have husbands and still they go about. I cannot see why 
any man would pay a woman to sleep with him if he can get a 
wife/' Funkun mused, less certain than usuaL "I only know they 
do." 

Others explained that accumulation of techuthe word for 
"five goats/' the original and traditional dowry was often im- 
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possible for men working away from home where they could not 
supplement the cash with personal services, while the fee for 
prostitution was relatively small. And in some places, they com- 
plained, "one man's dozens of wives leaves other men without.** 

"No man in Bikom has ever lacked a woman to marry him if 
he wanted one," vehemently denied Funkun, adding in swift 
contradiction, "Only he needed the money for the dowry and to 
feed her. 

"Thousands of women,** and Funkun, like her betters, was 
most casual about vital statistics, "do not marry because they do 
not choose to, they like going from man to man, and they say 
husbands are too great a worry. The time may come when hus- 
bands will have difficulty persuading wives to marry them,** she 
prophesied. "I have seen such cases already.** 

Byron's dictum, that man's love is a thing apart but woman's 
whole existence, is completely reversed in the Cameroons. Sub- 
stituting sex for romantic love, which is almost unknown, it is 
indeed a thing apart for the women, and practically a full-time 
occupation for the men. 

Within a radius of a thousand miles from Laakom along the 
west coast and among some South African tribes, it is accepted 
that a royal princess may repudiate a man, take whom she 
pleases as a lover, marry or not as she wishes clear recognition 
that dictating the terms in marriage or a sex relation is a privilege. 

The measure of respect Funkun demanded and received was a 
gauge of what was denied to other women, the value she placed 
on escape from their duties indicative of how burdensome and 
sorry was their life. 

"I have always been a special kind of woman," Funkun stated 
with arrogant certainty. "Before my mother died I learned how to 
eanqi money to pay women to do my farming. I made baskets, 
knit sweaters, socks, scarves, and hats, and sold them in the 
market. That is how I got money." I suspected other additions to 
income. 

"All my mother's property belongs to me because I was the 
only daughter and heir. I plant this Irish potato, and when it is 
harvested I sell 'it at the market and get plenty of money. I also 
have fowls, goats, and pigs which I raise and sell. 

"I live at Nkwa in my own house, in my uncle's compound. He 
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died last year. You see this black dress. I wear it out of respect and 
in mourning for him/' 

Koms did not know about mourning clothes, Funkun had 
learned of this at the fathers' mission. The dress had been de- 
signed to her own taste: two-piece, of washable cotton, a calf- 
length skirt with seams on either side, a low-cut, tight-fitting short 
blouse with exposed torso like the beach dresses girls at home 
wear, and nothing underneath. 

No women in Laakom covered their breasts, except Funkun 
and the Christian wife of the court clerk. At first my city-bred 
boys from Lagos, where women are discreetly garbed in European 
fashion, eyed them avidly, as if we were certain to have trouble, 
but even they began to take them for granted, to scrutinize them 
with the measured, restrained glance of the European casting 
his eye upon a passing ankle. I never ceased being grateful that I 
lived in a society that permitted me a little protective concealment 
of the ravages of time. 

"Even if I were not in mourning you would have seen me neat, 
clean, and tidy/' said Funkun. "If I were married to a young man 
he would want me to grind fou-fou for him, to farm for him, 
which I have never done and do not intend doing. That is why 
I do not like the idea of marrying." 

"How could you, a Kom woman, escape these duties?" 

"From the day I was old enough I never ground fou-fou, nor 
did I ever work in the fields. As I grew older I paid others to do 
it for me. I would buy oil, meat, salt, and prepare fine chop for 
them. And in return they would do my farming. 

"Neither did my mother toil on the land, she had plenty to 
dash with. As the Fon's sister, she had property." 

"But is not every woman supposed to do at least her own 
farming?" 

"Yes," she answered brusquely, continuing with a little irrita- 
tion, "I talk only of myself. Some of my sisters did." "Sister" was 
a generic term, which embraced the whole tribal family. 

"My mother was rich enough to prevent me from doing any 
hard work, she -wanted to protect me from it" 

This was Funkun's favorite melody and ballad: 
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The Fon has plenty of money, plenty of 'money. 

The Fon has plenty of money. 

But Funkun has not got a male child, has not got a male child. 

Who will succeed when the Fon dies? 

Oh, -who will succeed when the Fon dies? 

We are afraid, we are afraid, oh, we are afraid. 

We are afraid it might he a foreigner. Oh, it might he a foreigner! 

Oh, Funkun, 'have a son, have a son, 
To save us, to save us. 

"So your son will be the Fon," I said. 

Brightening, she replied with feeling, "I am hoping to have 
a child." 

"Have you picked its father?" 

Laughing gleefully, she replied, "Yes! The man lives at 
Nyajua, in Bikom, in a quarter not very far from Belo. He knows 
I have chosen him, am planning to be his wife, and we have 
made all arrangements, but I have not yet gone to be with him. 

"The man is very attractive/' she added matter-of-factly, "he 
would make a good father of a future Fon. He has good manners 
and will do well as my husband/' 

'What are good manners?" 

"I have watched him, and he is not a man who talks too much: 
and I have never seen him angry with anyone." 

Apparently her choice had to be quiet, well-spoken, and free 
of temper, what Kom men listed as wifely virtues. 

"No other requirements," she concluded, giggling. 

Funkun had taken the initiative, had spoken to the man, 
shown the first interest. His having two wives did not deter her, 
for she would remain a bachelor girl and live in her own com- 
pound, where he would visit her. The head wife would be no 
burden to her. 

"She cannot be in charge of me, over me," challenged Funkun, 
"because I am not like a wife, I am a lover." 

The Fon had not yet been informed of the pending alliance, 
though he should have been. "I want to wait until we have been 
united in love," Funkun said. 

By a strange coincidence this man, like all Funkun's lovers, 
was a trader, and I ventured to say so. 
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"I love traders/' she enthused frankly. "I do not want to lack 
for anything, that is why I like them best of any man." 

A girl walked by and called a greeting. Funkun was annoyed, 
cross words were exchanged between them. The girl had pre- 
sumed to attract her attention while she was talking with me. 

"If you have anything to sell you bring it to my house," Funkun 
angrily reproved her, "do not try to get rid of it while people are 
talking." 

Another girl came by, calling from the road, "May I have 
the beads I was not sure about earlier today?" 

"I no longer have them/' Funkun answered tartly. 

She had shown them to me only a few minutes before, pretty 
red glass, cut so the light would catch in them. Funkun traded 
wherever she was, a little bit along each way. 

A steady procession of men and women hailed Funkun, but she 
was in a sudden temper tantrum, refused to greet one of the 
wives, and was so childish about it I could plainly see it. Her 
moods were as changeable and unpredictable as the weather but 
I was curious about what had happened. It had been the wife's 
place to greet her first, but she had been reluctant to do so because 
I was present. Ignorance was not an excuse where respect was 
due, Funkun explained angrily. 

Massive, self-assured, bulky, squareheaded, she was like some 
fat trader calmly taking her due, alert to her prerogatives. In al- 
most every gesture and act she negated what was expected of 
other women, and through her one realized the deep contempt 
she and others had for the ordinary woman and that the Koms 
regarded as a privileged woman one who acted and was treated 
as a man! 

Funkun could never be still for long. She would grow fidgety, 
restless. As she sat with me she kept up a running fire of comment 
with every passer-by. 

"You come from market? What did you get?" 

"Nothing/' might be the answer, for few Koms were as gar- 
rulous as she in the presence of strangers. 

Never did anyone pass, particularly women, that she did not 
shout at them, and a good bit of the time, judging by her voice 
and their expressions, she was picking on them, interfering. 
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A girl stopped by to ask the caretaker for the basket in which 
the boys had had their fou-fou delivered. 

"Do not hand it to her, throw it at her," ordered Funkun. 

The girl looked away, embarrassed, and mumbled, "Mabuyu 
[I cannot understand]." 

When she was out of hearing I asked, "Why are you treating 
her like that?" 

"Because when I once asked her for a drink at her hut door 
she pointed to a calabash and kept on with her work. She did 
not come forward and hand me a smaller calabash" a dipper 
"so that I could pour into it and drink comfortably. It was as if she 
had thrown it in my face. If she is like that, she must learn by 
having things thrown at her," Funkun spluttered indignandy, 
and it was impossible to determine whether she felt an insult to 
her rank or was concerned because the girl lacked courtesy. 

Wives greeted her with groveling respect and no sign of affec- 
tion, but one alone, bowing low, self-consciously, seemed genu- 
inely fond of her, 

"I will give you some salt," Funkun acknowledged patron- 
izingly. 

Naturally sweet and retiring, the girl brightened but remained 
silent, except for the usual thanks. Her gratitude was a little 
more fervent when I sent over a flowered calico bag of salt. Salt 
in the hand was worth more than its royal promise. 

Funkun made a face when some of the wives were mentioned, 
particularly Nbu, but she loved best Hey, who lived close by, 
"because she is so pretty," as indeed she was, small, slender, lithe. 

Strong, vital Funkun was decidedly masculine in contrast to 
other women, her jaws massive, her mouth large and sensual, 
her walk a vigorous stride. As I watched her with Hey, I won- 
dered about die charge that there was a lot of unnatural vice 
among the Fon's wives. 

Nbu, the fattest, looked the part of the Fen's cook. "As if she 
tastes everything," I said to Funkun, who laughed appreciatively. 

"I taught her how to bake, how to cook. Everything she knows 
she learned from me," Funkun boasted. 

Excusing herself abruptly, she joined a group of chattering 
wives and began to tease them, stimulating shrill laughter and 
much blushing. 
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"As one woman to another, Funkun," I coaxed, "would you 
want to be the wife of an old man and share your life with so 
many other wives?" 

"I would have liked heing an old man's wife when he was 
young," she countered. 

"But some of the Fon's wives are so young themselves, they 
could not possibly have known him then/' I protested. 

"The Fon keeps young women in deference to native law and 
custom/* she piously explained. 'When a Fon dies his successor 
must find plenty of young widows." 

"Funkun, surely you don't believe that/' I argued. 

"Yes," she insisted, "so they can be ready for him." 

"Does the Fon think of Nbu, and Bi, and the other young 
wives he likes, to whom he gave my bracelets, only as belonging 
to his successor?" I snorted. 

"The Fon loves them because they were his wives when he 
was still young. It is not long since he became too old to be a 
husband. His only handicap is his rheumatism, that ages him in 
appearance and in his habits. He is very strong and powerful 
though old," she claimed indignantly. 

"Have you ever thought that the old wives, to whom no one 
pays any attention, might like to have some men around, just 
the way the Fon and the other old men like to have women 
around?" I asked. 

"Why should I feel sorry for the old wives?" she scoffed in 
supercilious tones. "They have served their time. 

"If a woman is old has no longer seen her periods she herself 
will tell her husband, 1 am old, I do not want to come to you 
again/ But a man will seldom think he is too old for wives or stay 
away from them," admitted Funkun. "They will go secretly, un- 
known to him, outside the compound, to find the company of 
other men. And the old man will know nothing of it as, being 
old, he cares only for his food. 

"When women grow old, if they have no children to look 
after them, they will stay with a sister in her husband's com- 
pound, or with a brother." The proverbial aunty, 

"When I am old" Funkun understood full well what I was 
driving at and was arguing to the point -"I will not worry about 
men* I will keep myself in the background. My mother was 
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young when she died, but even before then she was content. 
All she wanted was good chop, meat, especially beef, and salt, 
and oil to rub into her body to make it fine, and fine dress. Men 
did not bother her." 

"If you had a daughter," I tried a different approach, "would 
you want her to marry an old Fon and be one of a hundred wives?" 

"I would not choose it, but I would accept it," she answered 
honestly. 

"But do you think she would like it?" 

"I cannot answer that because I still do not have a daughter," 
she dodged. 

"Suppose you had a daughter, what would you want most of all 
for her?" I asked, and her reply astonished me, for it was a sound 
ambition. 

"I would send her to a boarding school, so that when she com- 
pleted her studies she could be employed, could help herself and 
me." A touch of self-interest was always to be expected. 

"As for her getting married, it would depend on her, she could 
choose her own husband!" But that was because she would be a 
royal princess, not because Funkun recognized any rights of per- 
sonality. 

"You want a child, Funkun, surely you must sympathize with 
the Fon's wives, who, too, may yearn for motherhood," I pleaded. 

"They have had children before, they will have them again," 
she stated blandly. 

"What do you mean?" I queried curtly. 

"I have heard they are having children," she said enigmatically. 

"But not by the Fon." 

"Since they are the Fon's wives, they are his children," she 
maintained. "I do not blame them, am not angry at them. For 
if I were a man, and my wife had a child by another man, and 
could not by me, I would feel, That is my child, and my name 
will not be forgotten/ And if I had a child I would be con- 
tent to be the wife of an old man of distinction." 

Funkun was always true to her philosophy, one of hard ex- 
pediency, where position, power, appearances were more impor- 
tant than any tender emotions. 

While we were talking a woman came up with a shallow 
basket; shaped like a small salad bowl, filled with f ou-f ou, a cross 
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between a soggy pudding and an underdone loaf of bread, gray 
and doughy-looking. Funkun poked her finger in; it did not sink 
in, and apparently that was as it should be, for she smiled her 
approval and told the girl to take it to her home. 

Funkun volunteered to talk about the Fon's wives; it was 
apparently as much on the minds of the compound as on mine. 
Having talked of a daughter, she spoke next of a son. 

"If I had a son/' she told me, "I would educate him, send him 
to school, so he could earn money, be employed, help himself 
and me." 

"Your ambitions for your son are no different than for your 
daughter/* I remarked. But there was an important distinction, 
and she spoke of it immediately. 

"It is the custom to have plenty of wives. My son would have 
one wife only if he were lacking in money. If he were made a 
Fon I would not dispute his right to have many wives as does 
the Fon." 

And this was presumably a Catholic! There seemed nothing 
incongruous to Funkun to talk glibly of polygamy and free love ? 
and yet profess to be a Catholic. Mercenary, hard, and greedy, 
the only love she appeared to understand was that between 
mother and child. She wanted money, security, position, prestige, 
and a man by whom she could attain them, through whom she 
could also become the Mother of the Chief. Devoid of the faintest 
concept of romantic or tender love, as seemingly everyone else 
was, she wanted her mate to be pleasing and seemly. Her attitude 
toward lovers and Christianity was pagan, no different than that 
of a self -centered, scheming modern woman,- but radically at 
variance with the views of missionaries or their supposed con- 
verts. 

The Fon had said that, if he could, he would have liked to 
make Funkun his successor. Never before had a woman been 
elected Fon, and in any case the elders would have the deciding 
voice after their Fon was dead, and they were not so prejudiced 
in her favor. Funkun liked to toy with the idea, however, and 
seriously said, "If I were chosen, I would not refuse." 

Funkun ascribed her good standing with the Fon, though they 
were known to have had a recent serious estrangement, to the 
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fact that if she saw a quarrel brewing among the wives she 
would try to stop it. The Fon knew he could count on her 
loyalty, could trust her. 

"But if he tells me to do that which is wrong I will refuse/* 
she said vehemently. 

"Like what?" 

But she had said too much, and sat stolidly and warily silent 
until I asked her to describe how she restored order in the Fon's 
household, which she did with alacrity, recalling a scene in 
which two of the Fon's wives had begun fighting over a cooking 
pot. 

"I did not want you to borrow my cooking pot, but you cried 
that yours had been stolen," an irate wife had cried. "I was a 
fool, I lent you mine. Since it was not yours you were careless 
with it, and now for my kindness all I have is an irreplaceable 
loss. What are you going to do about it?" 

"What can I do about it, I, a poor woman who has no pot 
of any land? I cannot now make a pot of nothing. Now both 
of us are without pots, and you can see how bad it was for me." 

That had been too much, first the loss, then taunts. The pot 
owner had seized the woman and begun tearing at her flimsy 
skirt. Funkun had separated them, promising that the original 
owner would get a good pot and the deprived one a nice new 
calabash. 

"The wives are quarreling because there is no pot for either 
of them. You must give me pots for both," Funkan had reported 
to the Fon, and before he could protest she had promised to tell 
him the news she had heard that day, and he had sent a chinda 
for the pots. Funkun knew how to manage the Fon as well as his 
wives. 

"Would you like to be one of a hundred wives?" I asked 
pointedly. 

"Yes, I would," she snapped with an air of bravado, "for when 
they all came together, and talked, I would enjoy that. I would 
like to be with diem at fanning." Previously she had boasted of 
avoiding any such work because she was richer and smarter. 
"Besides, a man with a hundred wives would have his farming 
done in one day." 
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I almost whistled at that one, because I saw the women go out 
day after day. They came back at dusk carrying heavy loads of 
wood, when it was too late and too dark to photograph them. If 
fat, as many were, their buttocks shook and swung; their loin- 
cloths, tied around the middle and supported at hip level, ac- 
centuated their heavy, loose flesh. Work did not improve their 
figures, it ruined them. 

"But you did not like your lover to go out at night and leave 
you?" I persisted. 

"A woman cannot expect her husband to make love to her 
every night. In Kom a man may have twenty, twenty-five wives, 
and he must take them each night in turn." 

"But you were unwilling to share your man, you quarreled 
-with him because of that/' 

Instantly she was on the defensive, talking in the tones of a 
child telling a farfetched story. "I was afraid he would get sick 
and bring the sickness to me. If he loved another woman, I told 
him, let him bring her to his compound, not meet her outside." 

If one wife sickened, ran the reasoning, the sickness would 
spread all over the compound because the husband went from one 
wife to another. That was logical. The way to find out who 
started the sickness was to pin it on the wife the husband had 
seen last. But sickness was no argument against many wives, for 
after all it was one wife who brought the sickness. 

Doctors in Nigeria told me that the high incidence of venereal 
disease among the Africans, coupled with polygamy, was making 
them sterile. Once a man was infected, it spread like a bush fire 
among his wives. And the irony of it was that a man married 
many women to have a great house, many children. 

"Funkun, you told me of missing a man who left to go trading, 
of being lovesick for him. In my world they call that longing 
for a man, desire, and yet they tell me African women do not 
have that feeling for a man." 

"That is true, they do not." 

"But don't African women sometimes want a husband terribly 
when he is with another wife? You longed for a man at night." 

"I was the only wife. That is different. If I knew that there 
were plenty of wives I would not think too much of my husband. 
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I would know that when my turn came that was my day, not 
before. And at my turn I would pray for a child." 

It all sounded like a Victorian code imposed on polygamy. 

"Kom women do not have that feeling." She was as coldly 
definite as a chairman silencing a garrulous member. "The im- 
portant thing for a wife is to prepare and serve food to her hus- 
band. If the husband calls a wife and asks her to play with 
him, the wife will run away. If it is daytime, she will fetch her 
shovel and run to her farm." 

"Even if she likes her husband?" 

"Even in the night they will have to force her to come. If 
she has the feeling you are talking about, then she is ashamed 
before her friends, afraid that they may know that she cares too 
much about play with her husband." 

I was skeptical about this picture of excessively modest, pagan 
women. 

"I have seen women on the road and in the markets. I have 
seen them laugh and talk with men as if they knew the feel of 
their blood getting warm. I cannot believe that all Kom women 
are different from other African women." 

Funkun and Zacheus had become embroiled in one of their 
side arguments, with much laughter, and I demanded a transla- 
tion. Funkun had accused Zacheus of being too much with Euro- 
peans, of failing to remember Bikom custom, if he were prepared 
to say Kom women felt an upsurge of feeling about their men. 

Zacheus was a Christian, had a monogamous relation with 
his wife, and perhaps he knew of behavior foreign to the Fon's 
wives. 

"I might like someone but I would be ashamed to tell him I 
love him," Funkun continued to assert. 

Zacheus could no longer remain passive. "Didn't you ever 
call that man to be with your 5 " he demanded before I could stop 
him, and Funkun shouted back at him, *Nof 

I had difficulty re-establishing that it was I who sought the 
information. 

Funkun tossed her head in a superior way. There are some 
women from royal families that do that, they call their men, see 
them at their pleasure, play with them, but I never have." 

"If another maa asked you -" began Zacheus, but Funkun 
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cut him short: "You are asking for yourself/* And they both 
laughed uproariously, flirtatiously. 

"Sometimes, but rarely, Kom women live in their husbands' 
homes as European women do/' Funkun was saying, "but never 
in peace." 

Disregarding Zacheus' frowns, and in obedience to my gesture 
to let her talk and not interfere, Funkun went on, "Because if 
the man's and the wife's friends come to visit, they all meet to- 
gether, the talk has to be mixed, too, and with men and women 
joining in it will not go well. No one will like it, least of all 
the woman, who will yearn for her own house and her own 
friends." 

Living with his wife in pleasant quarters provided by the 
Administration for the police and court staff, Zacheus resented 
this. Again Funkun chided, "You do not know Kom ways, go 
ask others. A wife never likes to stay in a hut with her husband." 

MH women?" asked Zacheus sarcastically, trying to commit 
her to a blatant exaggeration. 

"I am talking about pagan women," she replied, tossing her 
head in anger. 

What sort of Christian was Funkun? Zacheus claimed that 
she had a Christian name, Helen or Helmina, that she had re- 
ceived the sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church, that she 
had married a man in the Njinikom Mission Church and had 
long since left him. Father Onderwatter did not know to whom I 
was referring when I asked him about her, and said he would 
have to pore over his records to identify her. The degree of her 
devotion would be a personal matter between her and her con- 
fessor in any case. 

Zacheus doubted if Funkun went to confession or managed to 
live as a pagan and still attend church. He had not seen her in 
the vicinity of Njinikom for a long time and believed she was 
more comfortable being a pagan. 

Pagan Koms believe in God and call Him Fuyengeni, the 
mightiest Lord, the only God. As they make juju or brew their 
all-powerful medicines, they call upon Fuyengeni. 

Funkun could not give a clear impression of God, whom she 
often invoked. She had seen the Devil, but she was not certain 
about having seen God. She rather thought she had not, as 
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God was a spirit, not to be seen. "God is like the breeze,* she 
said, but could not explain how she knew that. 

"When a man dies and his soul leaves him, the body will 
remain like castoff clothes that he has thrown off. So the soul 
is like God, it goes away," she said, presenting a vivid image of 
her belief. 

Funkun had posed as a good Christian yet she was defending 
pagan ways. She was not alone in her conflict. All over Africa 
there were splinter churches, factions that seceded and estab- 
lished their own native congregations, claiming scriptual sanction 
for polygamy, reconciling pagan life with the Christian teach- 
ings of their church. 

"The reason I know so much about pagans is because I have 
stayed with them, watched them, I know how they live. I have 
stayed with Christians, I know how they live." 

The word "they" clearly indicated she was not committing or 
identifying herself with either side. To date she had espoused 
only the pagan way. 

"We are not talking about others, we are talking about you. 
How do you manage to fit together the two different lives you 
lead?" I bluntly asked. 

Puzzled, suddenly hoarse, she held her head as if it were hard 
to think. "I learned about pagan life from the old men, I heard 
them talk," she muttered. 

I did not want to hurt her but I felt we had skirted this most 
important issue, and put my next question hoping she would not 
be offended. 

"What about living with a man without being married to him, 
and going to confession?" I asked, since every pagan knows there 
is a difference between customary and Christian marriage. 

"Aha," she exclaimed several times, as if we had hit upon the 
root of the matter, and was suddenly surprisingly direct. 

"The reason I do so is because no one could pay dowry on my . 
head, no boy in Bikom could do it. In Kom, before a man marries 
in church he has paid a complete dowry to the family. No man 
could pay enough for me to the royal family. In Kom custom a 
man does not have to pay dowry to the royal family, they know 
that anyone I love could stay with me and pay in service," 

Religious discussion made Funkun sulky. Quite obviously she 
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found it difficult to reconcile the Christian ideal and the pagan 
ethic, but the latter seemed to he the reality. 

"The fathers say, If you want to live a Christian life, live 
in it only, and if you want a pagan life, live in that alone, Don't 
join the two lives together, half one, half the other/ " she freely 
admitted. 

"But the fathers have never asked me about this," she blandly 
added, and from her manner, shoving her feet back and forth, 
and looking down in embarrassment at them, I would have said 
she was lying. 

Tired, listless, the conversation had grown too touchy for her, 
she wanted to get away, gave as another excuse that she wanted 
to get f ou-fou for my boys, who were without any, 

In Africa sin and sex are synonymous. As far as I could see, 
the Roman Catholics disapproved of sin, but were well aware of 
it and made certain allowances for it; the Church of England 
were reckoning with it, as their history had taught them that 
sin may even beget a church; and in between were numer- 
ous missions, with varying views, among them American Fun- 
damentalists who refused to recognize sin's presence, believing 
sincerely that lofty prayers, words, and example would wipe it 
out. 

Lusty, sturdy women presumably needed no physical enrich- 
ment other than a suckling babe. Roman Catholic sisters were 
teaching women techniques of infant feeding with the idea of 
cutting down the period of abstention from sex relations usually 
two to three years after the baby was born while the mother was 
nursing it which they said was hard on the men! 

The entire emphasis, in and out of the churches, was on sup- 
porting the theory that man has animal desires to which a woman 
must accommodate herself. There was not even a suggestion that 
women, too, might have a teasing ripple play across their blood. 

"Intercourse is an incident of nature," a more perceptive 
clergyman of the Church of England told me. "They have no 
emotion about it, don't think of it as a pleasurable act. Soldiers 
changed abroad. They now tell us they want sex for fun, but 
not with their wives. If I had intercourse with my wife for fun, 
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and she learned to enjoy it, when I went away she would have 
other men!* " 

Who was fooling whom? What were the black shadows that 
moved across the courtyard each night after dark? 



CHAPTER 



HAT went into the making of a woman like Funkun? What 
had been her childhood? How close had she been to her father? 
What sort of woman had her mother been? It was time, I thought, 
to delve into Funkun's beginnings. Through her I hoped to learn 
something of the early background of Kom women to better 
understand the Fon's wives. 

Ngwe, Funkun's mother her wawow had never married. Be- 
ing of royal lineage, she had asked Funkun's father to be her 
lover. When Ngwe was expecting a child she did not tell anyone 
or confide in the medicine man. Everyone would know in plenty 
of time when her stomach betrayed her. Her husband, too, waited 
to broadcast the good news until the child was safely delivered; 
that was the time for rejoicing and celebration. 

Normally huge and stout, Ngwe was soon tremendous, and 
there was early speculation as to whether she would have twins, 
Among us the young bride is the focal center of attention, among 
Koms it is the expectant mother. Ngwe took full advantage of her 
brief period of glory. While other women rubbed themselves 
with camwood in restrained and decorative motifs, she was liber- 
ally greased with a base of palm oil and glowingly aflame with it 

A woman made elaborate preparations for the birth of her 
child, and her husband did too. As soon as Funkun's father 
her }>obo heard his wife was pregnant he began laying in a stock 
of bush animals: hare, deer, antelope. He did not buy at one 
market or on a single market day, but shopped around at a num- 
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ber of markets, on a succession of days, to get the test values. 
For months he dried and cured great quantities of meat over a 
roaring fire. This he stored in the attic above the kitchen, where 
it continued to get the benefit of the banked embers. 

A large supply of meat was imperative, not only for the big 
feast, but as long as women helped tend his wife they would have 
to be treated to daily portions of it, their accepted due. 

Finally the day arrived. Gathered together in the hut where 
the baby was expected were the Fon, and Ngwe's brother, anx- 
iously waiting for an heir, who stayed only a few minutes; a medley 
of friends and relatives, men and women; and an auxiliary of help- 
ers. Ngwe was in another room (a royal princess did not live in 
only one room as commoners did). A coterie of women well 
versed in what was expected of them were with her. 

Ngwe was seated on a low stool, close to the ground, her legs 
spread wide apart, her head a little wobbly, for she was quite 
dizzy, and the women had whispered about her condition to each 
other. Despite its being a first baby, she should not have been 
taking it quite so hard, should have shown a little more interest, 
been more co-operative. One of the older women was determined 
to act as if there were nothing untoward about this, and she had 
begun the normal routine, supporting Ngwe from behind, brac- 
ing her by putting her arms around her, holding up and stiffening 
her back, giving her of her full strength. 

At a nod from her, one of the other women disappeared into 
the adjoining room to get the medicine always used, the juice of a 
leaf from a particular bush; squeezed into a shallow calabash of 
cold water and drunk, it hastened the birth. An hour of labor was 
usually allowed before giving it. 

Now that the baby was imminent, one of the old women 
kneeled before Ngwe and cupped her hands to receive it. She 
would not have put her hands inside the mother, as a modern 
physician does to help ease the birth, unless an emergency 
required such stringent measures, for a baby is supposed to make 
its own entrance into the world, to be welcomed with a helping 
hand only when already upon the scene. 

First to arrive was a boy, and then it was apparent this mother 
was twice blessed: there was still another child to come. The 
woman behind her cheered and comforted Ngwe, held her rig- 
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idly to keep her from struggling, for which hers would be the 
greatest reward, the largest portion when the feasting started, as 
she had been of the greatest aid. 

Usually in Bikom a woman had one child at a time, occasion- 
ally twins, but only once before had a woman delivered three! 
That was exactly what Ngwe proceeded to do! Great was the 
excitement as the news spread throughout the compound. 

The third baby caught the women wholly unprepared, and 
barely escaped falling upon the ground. So complete was their 
amazement that they did not even pause to tell die mother, but 
that was just as well, for she was more than normally weary and 
spent. Instead of the usual one, they gave her two tumblers of 
water heavily loaded with pepper, and a little fou-fou, and busied 
themselves to relieve her of pain and exhaustion. Later in the day 
they brought her a bowl of hot stew, a light one of meat, liberally 
laced with pepper. 

While one group tended the babies, another concentrated on 
the drooping mother. A huge pot of hot water was in readiness, 
and two women bathed Ngwe as she lay upon her mats, which 
would shortly be destroyed and fresh ones put in their place. 
Gently, then more firmly they massaged her stomach, and finally 
they bound her with a doth pulled taut, folded over several times. 

Before Ngwe had dozed off in her big sleep the women had 
oiled her well and she looked as if her strength were flowing back* 
She slept and slept, as a creature badly in need of rest, as a man 
drinks cool water after a long spell of drought. 

Funkun's father was forgotten in the many pressing duties but 
soon someone managed to hold up each child for him to see as he 
stood at the threshold, for it wotdd have been unseemly for him 
to venture farther in. Promptly he recognized his debt to the old 
midwife and gave her a suitable gift 

By now the hut was warm with a crackling fire, and in water 
pleasantly lukewarm they bathed the three babies, Funkun and 
the two boys. They, too, were thoroughly oiled and rubbed with 
camwood. Each baby was cuddled close to her breast by an old 
woman feeding it intermittently of her own bodily heat and 
that of the hearth. At intervals the woman dipped her fingers in 
dean water and wet die baby's lips. 

Neither Funkun nor any other Kom baby would be given its 
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mother s breast, for that would be too hot, needing two or three 
days to cool. The baby might be fed a little honey, or some 
other mother, with breasts sufficiently full not to deprive her own 
child, would suckle the baby for a short while to give it a little 
normal, digestible nourishment. 

Funkun's brothers lived about four days, and then only Fun- 
kun was left, and she became the darling of her mother's heart, 
for Ngwe never again had any more children. 

A baby is not wrapped in a cloth for burial, but in a plantain 
or banana leaf, ample enough to make an all-around covering. 
With no ceremony, a hole is dug in the ground and the baby 
buried. In this case a group of friends and relatives watched the 
simple proceedings; often there might not be anyone present. 

Women aides remained in the house for three nights after the 
birth. Ngwe was now unclean and had to be purified, washed by 
relatives of her husband. A sacrifice had to be held in her honor, 
for only then could she leave her hut. About the eighth day this 
was done, and then, a little weak, she was back among her 
friends and neighbors. 

The two boys had not even lived long enough to be circum- 
cised on the customary third day. They had been too sick, too 
close to dying. Preferably a medicine man, or any man, performed 
the ceremony, though a brave woman sometimes volunteered. 
Once the baby had been cut, it was oiled, with camwood added 
lightly. Bikom girls were not circumcised as in some adjoining 
territories. 

That Funkun or any African child survived its infancy was a 
never ending miracle to me. Bikom is mountainous, has clear, 
cool air and freedom from filaria, bilharzia, and guinea worm, 
some of the more vicious pestilences of relatively nearby regions. 
Nevertheless the baby is an innocent victim of ignorance, super- 
stition, and filth, for the Koms are cleanly by African standards, 
not by hygienic ones. 

The baby is beset by a bombardment of flying and crawling 
insects, maggots, cockroaches, scorpions, ticks, lice, mosquitoes. 
Tumbu flies deposit their larvae under its skin, grow and develop 
there. Venturing outdoors on unsteady legs, or while still crawl- 
ing, it picks up chiggers that lodge under the toenails, or worms 
that penetrate its bare feet. It, is exposed to recurrent malignant 
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diseases in virulent epidemic form, such as smallpox, meningitis, 
occasionally yellow fever. Devitalizing malaria and diarrhea will 
attack it early and often. 

Funkun was lucky; she had been vaccinated at the mission as 
many now are, and her mother did not leave her in the care of 
other children while she farmed, she remained at home to watch 
over her. But, like all other Kom mothers, Ngwe supplemented 
breast feeding with bits of fou-fou which she had first thoroughly 
chewed, and then with her fingers forced into the baby's mouth, 
holding her flat upon her knee, head a little lower than her body, 
so that she could not spit it out too easily. 

Father Onderwatter and the sisters at Banso were advocating 
the breast alone for six months, then gradual weaning. Christians 
were now able to have more babies as they cut down the period 
of mothers' nursing and sexual abstinence. 

Where did they get the idea that a nursing mother should be- 
have like a virgin? No one knows. There was no medical data to 
support it. The theory is that intercourse, not only another preg- 
nancy, thins the milk, weakens the child, deprives it of proper 
nourishment. 

Occasionally a woman will have another baby within a year 
and the compound will jeer at her and her husband, and say, 
"You have spoiled your child. Why were you in such a hurry? A 
man goes to a woman for the sake of the child." 

The brides' lovely young curves, which attracted their men 
above all other attributes of beauty, were destroyed after the 
birth and prolonged nursing of a first baby. Quite a few of the 
women had one pendant breast conspicuously longer than 
the other. At Laakom no one could give me an explanation of it, 
but the sisters at Banso had decided, judging by their ex- 
perience and queries, that the baby bit and injured one breast, 
and then the mother persistently fed from the other one. 

Even as a child Funkun was unpopular and reputed to have a 
nasty temper. 

"You have a big head/* taunted her playmate. 

Instantly Funkun picked up a stone and threw it at her, tear- 
ing a hole in her head. Kom children are warned that the very 
worst thing they can do is to sling a matchet when quarreling, or 
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throw a stone, which might, and sometimes does, cause perma- 
nent injury. 

As a baby Funkun ran around naked, garbed only in a necklet 
of beads and metal anklets with bells attached that rattled and 
kept her mother abreast of where she was. A while later she 
wore below her waist and resting on her hips a thin string of beads 
to which was attached her loincloth. As she grew older her mother 
kept increasing the length of the string, and Funkun still wore it 
under her skirt. 

When she was six she began wearing more than a loincloth. 
Previously the camwood had seemed as pretty as a dress. But now 
she objected to it and insisted on Christian garments. 

Keenly observant, Funkun eyed me up and down each time 
she saw me. It was a quality that had taken long in developing, 
but she had had the seeds of it as a child. Noticing other girls 
wearing cloth, she demanded it, and her mother, yielding, had 
started using cloth herself. 

In about her tenth year a fertility design was etched upon her, 
a recognized pattern, selected by one of her aunts. Unflinching, 
Funkun stood before the professional tattooer, a woman this time, 
Taking a bit of skin in her fingers, the woman stretched it taut, 
pierced it with a sharp knife, and severed a segment, lathering it 
with castor oil to soothe it. 

Feverish and miserable, Funkun lay before a huge fire, but 
next day the pain had gone, and the bleeding cuts healed soon 
thereafter. Funkun, proud of her appearance, thought the pain 
well worth it. 

Endlessly, like all children, they played the same game, over 
and over. We would call it "playing house." Little girls would 
take a stone and wind brisk, rhythmic circles in the mud, grinding 
fou-fou in imitation of their mothers; pick leaves, add the greens, 
and make a soup. Boys of about the same age would be mixing 
mud furiously and building it into a hut as their fathers were 
wont to do. 

"See if you can catch me"--tag was also a great favorite. When 
one of them was very speedy, they said in admiration, "You run 
like an antelope." 

Laid out in special formation upon the ground would be a 
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careful array of stones that little girls would keep throwing up 
into the air to see if they could catch them in a certain routine. 
It was our jacks! 

Repeatedly Funkun spoke of preferring her father to her 
mother, of their companionship, of his taking her with him on 
his rounds of compounds, together with her "guide. 1 * An older 
child who acts as nursemaid is known as a guide. If you do not 
have a child of your own to take on that responsibility you get one 
for the asking from an uncle or relatives, A boy or girl of five 
will tote a child far too heavy for it, all day long, and the preva- 
lence of adult hernia, Nigerian doctors think, might be due to 
that. 

Children are fed before the mother leaves, early in the morn- 
ing, and again when she returns late in the evening. During the 
day they fend for themselves, eating cold food left for them, or 
anything they can find. At Belo I saw them pick up rubbish and 
try it out, or gnaw greedily on green avocados. If it rains their 
skins or loose garments get soaking wet. Grownups come out of 
the rain and huddle by the fire, but the children take refuge in a 
damp, dark hut, for they are warned never to build a fire them- 
selves, as they are so dangerous where roofs are thatched. 

Native life presents many emergencies the bite of a snake 
or scorpion, or an accident and usually there is no one but a 
child to cope with them. Though their affection for each other 
is strong and often touching, that is not a substitute for mature 
judgment, and the system of children bringing each other up 
has obvious limitations. 

Families refuse to permit their girls to go to school because 
they are needed as substitute mothers. Like many of the privi- 
leged, Funkun found herself no better than the lowliest of her 
group, for the fathers at Njinikom could not maintain a girls* 
department for a handful, and consequently there was no school- 
ing for her. 

Today the fathers take girls, but of the little over nine thou- 
sand school children in the whole of Bamenda Province, there 
are still only a few handfuls of girls, I wondered where the edu- 
cated women leaders, so much needed in creating and interpreting 
the inevitable changes affecting the health and standards of the 
whole community were going to come from. Even now Funkun, 
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a grown woman, counted as she had as a child, as Koms do, with 
their fingers not any which way, but according to a traditional 
system. 

Though not of royal lineage, Funkun's father was a man of 
some consequence, a quarter head; a quarter is a cluster of com- 
pounds. Walks with her father were a perpetual course in deport- 
ment, hut Funkun never resented it, rather she accepted it with 
pride as a mark of attention. 

"Never insult your seniors/* her father warned. "Pay them the 
respect due them. Observe the rank and position of men. Speak 
politely to your friends, respect everyone you meet. If you see an 
important man, salute him!" This was the first, paramount, and 
reiterated lesson. ( 

Funkun would greet an older man by saying "Bofco [Father] 

to him. w 

"If you meet an important woman, show her respect, was 
another oft-repeated lesson. 

"When you are fully grown," her father would start, "you must 
know how to prepare food without the help of your mother. If 
anyone comes as a guest to your home you must be able to feed 
and look after him, and in that way you will win and keep many 
friends. 

"Your friends will stick by you if you hold your tongue and 
speak harshly to no one/' 

Apparently how to win friends and keep them is not only a 
modern preoccupation. 

Conversation with her mother was not much different, always 
a drill in how to behave. Nor was she given a true glimpse of 
adult responsibility, for though her father sat in judgment over 
others as she now did she never witnessed or heard him conduct 
a case while still at home in his care. 

Her father never teased Funkun, never relaxed from his role 
of mentor. Playing in the yard, Funkun would suddenly hear 
peals of laughter, her parents enjoying some joke, but they never 
shared it with her. Asked if she would have liked to enter into 
their fun, she picked at her nails, looked embarrassed, answered 
sulkily, *I had my own friends." 

Eom men and women caress and embrace in private, certainly 
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not before their children. That would te silly enough to expose 
them to ridicule. No indication of their affection, however casual, 
is permissible. 

While small, Funkun was not permitted to cook, that was 
woman's work. She boiled the water for her mother on the 
banked embers outside to have ready when she returned from her 
farm, for though Ngwe did not bare her back to the sun in heavy 
toil she did small jobs and periodically had to go in person to 
make sure her interests were being well served. 

Their first meal in the morning consisted of a soft, hot fou-fou, 
a corn-meal porridge, which they drank. With this Funkun might 
have corn on the cob which had been roasted, or perhaps she 
would nibble on mashed groundnuts served in a small calabash. 

About noon she would eat again, and this time the dish would 
be more substantial, the base of koko yam, a native cassava, a 
starch, well cooked, simmered in water for hours. Added to it 
might be home-grown vegetables, greens similar to spinach, or a 
coarser variety, sometimes chunks of meat, and almost invariably 
liberal doses of pepper and palm oil stirred in for flavor. The 
soup or stew would stand around, and could be eaten cold or 
heated. 

The next meal would be in the evening about five o'clock, or 
later, fou-fou again and perhaps sweet potatoes. About the only 
cooked fruit to vary the diet would be plantains, picked when red 
and ripe, fried in oil, with a dash of salt and pepper. Pineapples, 
oranges, and limes were sucked as in-between snacks, not reck- 
oned as staple food. 

Large portions of game or meat were reserved for holidays or 
feasts. When Funkun's half brothers by the other wives grabbed 
more than their share at their father's feast, showed themselves 
avid for it, their father would sternly ask, "Are you a leopard 
that you must have meat?" 

Only the Fon or rich traders ate meat all the time. Funkun re- 
fused to eat pork because she thought the pig nasty-looking. It 
may have been the influence of the Fulani, who as Moslems 
may not eat pork. 

They ate eggs of any degree of freshness, boiled or fried. 
Natives never keep track of when eggs are laid; in buying them 
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for my own use I found that most of them were apt to be worth- 
less, nauseating. 

Funkun ate with her father or her servant the term was hers. 
Ngwe was always too tired to eat with any of them after she had 
cooked the meal. No one seemed to know or care when she took 
her meals. 

Now everyone washes pots, pans, dishes, and clothes with 
soap, but at one time they used wood ashes from the hut fire to 
scour with. Actually lots of people still do, and Funkun admitted 
she often did. 

Walking along a road, Funkun seemed singularly indifferent 
to the beauty around her for which the Cameroons are famous. 
She had noticed wild hibiscus and white arum lilies that grew 
profusely on their rock paths, and when I described to her how 
they were banked high against our cathedral altars she kept 
murmuring, "Aha! Aha! We do not know such use of them." 

But for the birds and butterflies she had not a glance. Butter- 
flies were as glowing and vivid as fireflies, many were yellow 
green, like early morning sun upon new grass. Hardly a day 
passed without my spotting a different variety. Birds were in full 
song, of magnificent plumage against a brilliant sky, and it 
seemed hardly credible that she could have been unaware of 
them. 

A flock of purple glossy starlings were continuously chirping 
in the trees outside my hut. They derived their name from their 
lovely color combination, a purple breast and head, contrasting 
with green and yellow wings and back. My favorite was a small 
blue bird, a vivid turquoise, with wings of darker hue and a long 
blue tail, the Senegal roller. Beneath a cloudless sky, on thick 
green foliage with the sun shining on them, these birds glistened 
like the deep blue of dark opals. 

So many of the birds were tinged with blue. The gray-headed 
kingfishers, with long red beaks and white heads, sported blue 
wings. Blue, the color of hope, was always flashing by me. But 
I never learned to differentiate among the multitude of calls. 
Some of the chattiest of the chatterers were the V-marked weaver, 
lemon yellow and black; the red-billed fire finch, a miniature 
fire engine in full speed, with a never ceasing, lively cheep- 
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cheep: and the Senegal golden oriole, almost all yellow, with a 
red bill and a flutelike trill. 

Next to blue, turkey red seemed to be the most popular bird 
accent. The orange bishop was aflame, in a red bonnet that ex- 
tended all around the neck. The yellow-mantled whidah, except 
for a long, thin black tail, had an all-embracing yellow cloak; the 
male wore the handsome garment and did the chirping. I never 
tired of listening and watching, and I could not understand Fun- 
kun's complete indifference to them. 

Funkun's mother taught her how to take practical advantage 
of her surroundings. 

"Those trees/' her mother would say, "have leaves on them 
that you may eat. But not these/' 

Ngwe took her to the fields, repeatedly pointed out the edible 
from the non-edible vegetables, showed her the traditional 
greens Koms relished. Funkun knew many by sight and taste, but 
not their names. A few she was able to give me, and I wished 
that I had been a botanist and could have identified them exactly. 

There was the isagne, a forest tree that grew in thickset foli- 
age, with fruit as big as the palms of her hand, said Funkun, 
which when ripe were like limes in taste. You cut them open and 
chewed the seeds inside, and either swallowed or threw away 
the residue. The sweet juice was the attraction. It sounded like 
the granadilla, but apparently was not. 

Only the plain leaves of the ngwangwe tree were eaten, sweet 
and delicious, and these they swallowed. They eased a cough. 
Another tree was helpful for a rasping throat. 

Numerous low-growing plants were used. Atonton, a species 
of begonia found among the tall grass, was eaten when young. 
The stem was skinned, picked while still tender. As Funkun 
walked along the path she pecked at atonton, or if she stepped 
into the bush she chewed the leaves of ighang the Melastama- 
ceaeo a large herb family. Tearing twigs off, she skinned and 
stripped them. Curiously die leaves smelled like limes but had 
a wholly different flavor. 

Abonde, a creeping, woody herb Solanum pseitdospinosum 
was eaten in soup, I found six varieties of herbs in daily use: 
an amaranthus, one of the many spinaches, put in soup or eaten 
boiled; a tiny week, a .sorrel, with dainty flowers, Oocalis COT- 
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niculata; an unnamed member of the pea family; a delicate plant 
with small feathery leaves and tiny pink blossoms, belonging to 
the cat's whisker family; Cleome Cilista, also used medicinally; 
and a large-leafed plant, distinguished by fruit, a species of 
vernonia, all of them familiar ingredients in soups and stews. 

Two kinds of mushrooms were considered safe and tasty. 
Washed of any adhering dirt, they were first boiled, then sim- 
mered in oil, or doused in it, and before serving seasoned liberally 
with pepper and salt. Not much different from the way we pre- 
pare them. 

Besides the wild roots, herbs, shrubs, and plants that were 
theirs for the picking, they cultivated spinach, green beans, and 
other vegetables, and their daily diet included many greens. 

When Funkun felt sickish her father found native medicines 
and rubbed them into her body. 

"He gave me a powder," she said. "I mixed it in water and 
then drank down another cup of water. He also boiled some, 
and washed my body with it/' 

Ngwe used a leaf water, considered especially beneficial for 
twins, to wash her and made her a drink of it night and morning 
when feverish, but Funkun could not identify it. 

Boys swam in the streams, but Funkun never did, she was 
afraid. Many miles away, near Belo, there was a river, but at 
Laakom there was none, and she had not learned. She was quite 
satisfied to wash indoors. But sometimes, when the sun was 
warm, she dunked herself close to the bank, sat about and pad- 
dled, and thought about how nice it would be to be grown up. 

As she began to lose her boyish figure and look more like a 
miniature of the woman to be, her mother warned her that now 
boys would try to "spoil her." "You are just coming to the age of 
a woman," her mother told her. "Whatever a boy or man tells 
you, do not listen." 

The first time Funkun came running in fear to her mother 
to ask what had happened to her. Ngwe found a cloth, folded 
it four times, and gave it to her, cautioning her not to throw it 
away, but to wash it, as it would be needed again. 

Older women kept her in seclusion for a week in her mother's 
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home, except when compelled to leave to "ease" herself. Fine 
food was given her to fatten her up, to see what her future 
charms might be. 

"What you have now seen you must retain vividly in your 
memory," her mother warned. "You must keep this date in mind, 
so that you can conceal this condition when it comes upon you 
again. Such a sight disclosed in any way, outside this house, 
would be disgraceful." 

A girl fixes the date in her mind by its relation to the native 
Sunday, and though some women look for it in twenty days and 
some in twenty-six, and some have it with them for three and 
others for four days, the Kom girls learn, as did Funkun, to watch 
for their own rhythm, and to do so as strictly as admonished. 

No celebration marked this coming of age, and she spoke of it 
only to her best friend, introducing the subject by saying, *I have 
a headache, I must stay indoors," and the friend replied, smiling, 
"I had it too!" 

Throughout her childhood Funkun's special joy was her wind 
pipe, small, short, slender, like a conductor's baton. Seldom was 
she without it, making up tunes as she went along, fragments 
that she had overheard, that teased her memory, but were never 
taught her. She played, she said, in her heart, not her head. 

Daytime, evening, whenever there was no work to be done, 
the wind pipe was at her mouth. Alternately she sang or hummed 
an accompaniment of words, for the pipe gave forth notes and 
calls but had no verbal meaning. They were snatches heighten- 
ing the events of the day, a form of daydream : 

I have a friend, 
A good friend, 
A good friend. 
One day, 
I shall see him, 
I shall see him. 
And then my heart 
WHl he pleased, 
Will he pleased. 
And then his heart 
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Will be pleased, too, 
Will be pleased, too! 



CHAPTER 



hard vein of practicality Funlcun evidenced on every occasion 
was inbred. 

"Funkun, come in, there is work to do!" her mother called. 
Reluctantly Fimkun would come. 

"Go watch those girls who are weaving baskets. I hear they 
fetch good prices for them, are considered the best basket makers 
we have/' 

"I want to play," Funkun would answer sulkily. 

"You can play another time. Learn from them. They have 
something to teach you. If you know how to make baskets you 
can make good money, you need never want for anything." 

"But I will not want for food, and shelter, and clothes, any- 
way/' shrewdly argued Funkun. 

"It is better to know how to earn your own money than to 
depend on others to supply your needs," wisely countered the 
mother. Then she would bring out some reeds and grasses and 
set Funkun to work with the girls, hoping she would capture 
their spirit of industry, later achieve their skill. 

Traditionally basketry had been men's work and was an ad- 
vance in status for women. The hands remained clean, the body 
comfortable, and Ngwe was anxious for her daughter to acquire 
the art so that she might avoid drudgery. Funkun had already 
shown a bit of breast, and it was time to consider the future. 

But Ngwe was not easily satisfied, she did not want Funkun 
lacking in any handicraft knowledge. 

'Whenever you see a man knitting a sweater, or socks, go 
close to him and watch him," she would repeat in one of her 
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many little lectures. "There are different ways of making them, 
and each one has its value. Learn them all, as many as you can." 

At first Funkun was diffident, disinterested, and lazy. Ngwe 
would watch her clumsy weaving and become exasperated, chid- 
ing her angrily, "Don't be so slow, slowness is an evil. You must 
learn to be brisker." 

It was her older brother by another wife who was largely 
responsible for Funkun's eventual nimble-fingered proficiency. 

"Come closer," he urged. "This way, watch me," he coaxed 
kindly, showing her a knitting stitch in slow pantomime, how 
to hold the needles and how to pass the wool over them. Later 
he let her borrow his needles, and gave her some strands of wool 
to experiment with. 

*I will get you some wool and your own needles," he soon 
promised. "Now you must learn for yourself. As you knit, you 
will learn. If you make mistakes you can pull them out and start 
all over again." 

At first it seemed to Funkun she did nothing but unravel a 
snarl. It hampered rather than spurred her on, to have her ever 
watchful mother keep nagging at her, "You must learn how to do 
things, otherwise you will grow up to be a fool, and people will 
laugh at us." 

Gradually the rhythm of the knitting conveyed its own appeal 
and she became eager to make something as proof of her ad- 
vancement. However, before she was entrusted with wool, for 
that was expensive, and too much snarling rendered it useless, 
she was permitted only basketry on her own responsibility. 

The first basket was not for sale* According to custom, that 
was to be presented to her mother or her father s mother. Funkun 
chose to give hers to her beloved grandmother. Anyway, why 
should she give one to her mother, she reasoned, when her 
uncle's daughters were plentifully providing her mother with 
them as tokens of their respect? 

Custom did not prescribe that any others be given away, and 
her second basket Funkun sold at the Belo market for two shil- 
lings. The best woman in the area had taught her, and her basket 
was solid, well and closely bound, of good shape, in balance, so 
it sat well, and was altogether worthy of the admiration it evoked. 

Her first sweater, an all-white, fleecy one which had taken her 
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two weeks to knit, Funkun presented to the Fon. Before that she 
had practiced on a hat of rainbow colors that hugged the head 
like our skiing caps, and this she gave to her older brother not 
the one who had been teaching her, but a trader through whom 
she hoped to sell her future efforts. 

He got six shillings for a knitted hat that had taken her three 
days to make. Later he sold a sweater for thirteen shillings on 
which she had worked for about ten days, and as he had pro- 
vided the wool, that was clear profit for her. 

All this was many years behind her. No longer did she depend 
wholly on knitting or basketry for her livelihood. Haphazard and 
contradictory about figuring, she could not tell what she laid out 
In either time or money, or what the approximate return was. 
About three months before Christmas, she estimated, she usually 
prepared articles for sale to Christian natives, and during Decem- 
ber her brothers sold them all. The season might net her six or 
eight pounds. Since she was more established now, she paid for 
her own wool, sending her brother six shillings at a time for it. 

Her answers were vague, she could not be pinned down to 
any financial details. Not unless she were commissioned, she 
said, would she knit until the next Christmas season rolled 
around. But she contradicted herself quite promptly and said 
many young men ordered in between. 

Green wool was restful; it reminded her of the cool, soft grass. 
Stitches and patterns did not worry her, as she knew all those in 
demand. 

Since she had become a member of the court she did not knit 
as much as before. There she listened to cases; knitting would 
be unthinkable, an insult, a marked lack of attention. I did not 
tell her that our women knit anywhere and everywhere, and 
that some people felt about it as she did. 

Funkun refused to consider what would happen if other 
women turned to men's work. 

'Where would our chop come from, if women did not farm?" 
she demanded of me. 

"But suppose other women say, as you do, 'I want an easier 
life/ then what?" I persisted. 

"That I cannot tell/' she said in a voice of finality that sug- 
gested that after all privilege puts you above such considerations. 
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Tour mother did not want you to work too hard, she wanted 
you to have lighter tasks. Other women may say, 'I will not work 
so hard on farms. And my daughters will not I will see to it 
they can find another way/ " I continued to argue. 

"I do not know if there will be a time when all women will 
say it, or if such a time will overtake me," she answered more 
thoughtfully, always primarily concerned with retaining her own 
exalted status. 

Funkun had caused her family much anxiety, for she was 
careless in keeping her records, and meanwhile she grew 
rounder, less like a tomboy. The boy who had wrestled with 
her, and showed his superior strength every time, now took her 
off into the woods and toyed with her. They did not sleep to- 
gether or have adult relations, but a new excitement surged 
through Funkun. She did not dare tell her father or mother or 
her best friend about it. It was something she recognized as 
peculiarly her own, and she wanted to keep it that way, but 
she was both frightened and ashamed. 

"Mmmm." Funkun breathed more than talked and, beating 
her chest, she said, "Others might not like him, but that was 
the effect he had on me." A powerful one, for she still glowed 
with a memory many years old. 

"Perhaps once the Kom women did not know about this f eeling 
that a woman can have for a man. Royal women chose men just 
to look after them. For my own," boasted Funkun, "I would only 
take a husband who is pleasing to me. I would not go to a husband 
just to get children. It is my habit to choose a man who strongly 
draws me to him." From all reports she had made good both 
boast and habit many times. 

Headstrong, willful, when she fell in love for the first time 
she was tongue-tied, overcome with emotion, unable to control 
the throbbing of her head and heart, too shy to ask the young 
boy to come to her at her mother's home. 

"Come to my hut after dark tonight when no one can see," 
he whispered to her. 

Funkun wasted no time, she went that evening. Thereafter, 
whenever she could sneak away she beat a track to his door. This 
lasted for months, and then he "went for a walk to Calabar" 
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that is, as a trader, he went off on a peddling tour, taking short 
bus trips and trekking by slow stages to southern Nigeria, where 
he had established his markets and his credit for goods. 

He remained a secret lover, deeply stirring. Lean and spare, 
he had no excess fat on his frame, was directly the opposite in 
build to most other men. He had a thin sharp nose, but his jaws 
were heavy and strong, his teeth shiny and white. Altogether, 
with his great large "love" eyes, he was very handsome, Funkun 
thought. Neither tall nor short, he was just about her own size, 
another nice thing about him. 

"I am going to trade," he confided one night. "Come away 
with me/' he urged. But Funkun would not, she was afraid of 
the unknown. 

Young men built their bachelor huts outside a compound, so 
while he was at home Funkun could sneak in without being 
seen. 

'Where are you going?" her mother would inquire. 

"Just visiting/' she would reply. 

Koms visit constantly and chatter unceasingly, so this was not 
unusual. 

Funkun's primary worry was that she was not yet considered 
fully grown up, not sufficiently adult to make her own love ar- 
rangements. An ordinary girl's father and mother would make 
proper provision for her future and Funkun's conservative mother 
wanted to start her off on a stable relationship as hers had been, 
find a suitable man for her. 

While her lover was absent Funkun was sick with longing, 
some days she could not eat: she missed their laughter and in- 
timate play. Twice he returned, and immediately sent a boy to 
notify her. Each time she flew to him. Eagerly she inquired 
about all the details of his transactions, and he proudly related 
them to her. With glowing eyes he would show her a piece of 
cloth and say, "On this I expect to make plenty, plenty/' And 
they would laugh happily in joyful anticipation. 

Her lover's gifts were new to her, what Ibo women wore 
around Onicha, the largest market town in southern Nigeria, 
where thousands mill around among stalls extending many 
blocks, and expensive hand-wrought gold jewelry, antique coral, 
and unpolished carneliaii attract less attention than the latest in 
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enamelware or ten-cent-store junk. The gay kerchief, gown, and 
scented soap Funkun hid in her box, the palm oil she used. 

"Look at these nice things, this nice cloth I bought," Funkun 
brazenly lied to her mother. Having seen her make baskets and 
sell them for cash, Ngwe presumed some of her earnings had 
paid for them, that she had entrusted a friend to buy them. 

Funkun showed her appreciation by sending her lover tokens 
of affection. A nice gift for a man was a dish of fou-fou, freshly 
ground, with the soup of a fowl. Or if a girl could not aspire to 
so lavish a gift, then a soup of vegetables, nicely cooked, with 
plenty of agusi, a seed you grow or buy. Added to a soup, it gives 
it a thick texture like a bean broth. 

Of course Funkun sent fowl, the best she could find, prepared 
by her own hands, cut up in small pieces and browned in oil. 
Besides, she would get some kola nuts tribute of love, like the 
ancient love apple and put the whole in a newly made basket. 
A messenger would carry the gift for her; she would not accom- 
pany it. 

Each time her lover came back Funkun refused to recognize 
that he would soon be leaving her again. She lived only for the 
moment, but when he was gone she was desolate. 

The last time the lover went away Funkun was absolutely dis- 
consolate, and she found there was no medicine for an aching 
heart. 

"There is a medicine often tried," I ventured as she told her 
story to me. "Get another man!" 

"This I tried," she admitted, roaring with appreciative laughter, 
"but the love was not the same!" 

Funkun's tale of her loves and romantic life was confused. 
Time was telescoped, and so were incidents. I doubted the ve- 
racity of most of it, but enough was there to show that she 
wanted her tales to have a flavor of modesty and Christian re- 
spectability. 

Ngwe may not have been as blind to her daughter's first love 
affair as Funkun believed her to be, for she began to press the 
suit of a candidate whom her daughter scorned. 

The young man hung about the hut, brought Ngwe firewood, 
com to dry, ran errands for her, and in the absence of a son made 
it pleasant to have a strong, eager substitute. Hinting of future 
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gifts, lie slowly wormed his way into Ngwe's affections and 
gained an ally. But Funlcun pointedly ignored him. 

A Kom man woos a girl by inviting her to a dance. Young 
men of the quarter were planning to attend a dance about twelve 
miles away, and much could be made to happen en route. If a 
girl were invited and she refused, that meant she was turning 
down his suit. They spoke of it as "lacking in feeling, in re- 
sponse/' 

The aspiring lover asked Funkun to the dance, and she re- 
fused him. 

"Look here, girl," he exclaimed, angry and bewildered, "I love 
you. I now have invited you to a dance three times, and you 
have refused. Why? I love you, but you don't love me, is that it?" 

"Go away, don't bother me," was her only answer. 

She never told him, then or later, about her true love, for she 
was afraid of making them enemies, she explained. 

But then her lover left for good. Alone for about a month, 
Funkun could not get him out of her mind. She was distracted, 
had a fever, suspected she was pregnant. It was imperative that 
she secure a more permanent relation, she decided. 

Promptly she took over the preparation of the aspirant's meals, 
for as a regular visitor he was constantly fed. From then on the 
future lover smiled happily, biding his time, for the offering of 
food was a sign of gracious yielding. In another week Funkun 
began to carry offerings of food to his hut. 

Taking stock of him, she found herself attracted by his legs. 
They fascinated her in some compelling way, so stalwart, so long 
and heavy, not too fat, so very handsome. 

Within a few days the lover grew impatient. "Sleep with me, 
Funkun, do not go back to your mother," he urged. 

Funkun refused, but kindly, with a degree of coyness and 
promise. 

"Mother/* Funkun reported, "our friend is trying to get me 
to stay with him, to sleep with him." 

'Why don't you stay? Why can't you sleep with him?" in- 
dignantly demanded her mother. "He is a good boy. Why can't 
you sleep at his house? The next time he asks you to sleep, sleep 
with him!" 

And so he became Funkun's official lover and believed her 
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child to be his, and she told her mother her pregnancy was by 
him. 

"How can I tell you how a husband insults his wife when I 
have never had one?" Funkun insisted. 

She would not tell me what was meant by a "native insult/ 
Neither would others, they only said it was vulgar and lewd. 

"How do husbands and wives quarrel? " I pursued instead. 

"I asked you to make chop at this time, and you failed to do 
so. I want my chop," Funkun mimicked. "I asked for water, and 
you did not bring it on time. 

"Often I have heard men quarrel with their wives, but never 
a woman who quarreled with her husband," she added, meaning 
a woman who answered back or provoked the altercation in the 
first place. 

Hesitantly Funkun admitted to having quarreled with a lover, 
"I wanted him to stay with me, but he often left me alone." 

"What did you do, what did you say?" I inquired. 

" 1 will go out, too/ I threatened. 1 do not want to remain in 
the house alone.' " 

"Do you want me to stay with you all the time? Why?" he 
angrily demanded. Even royalty had to be reasonable, and it was 
absurd for a woman to be so possessive, so demanding. 

"Let us both go together," she pleaded. 

This transparent attempt to hold him by her side, when he 
was obviously unwilling, was courting another woman, and both 
knew it, enraged him. 

*lf you dare say another word I will flog you. Keep quiet!" he 
shouted. 

Funkun, the arrogant, sealed her lips because she was fright- 
ened, but anger and resentment were growing within her. No 
man had ever flogged her, and she was not going to have it. 
It was time to leave, to find another lover. Perhaps the royal 
woman's privilege to leave at will is rooted in the knowledge that 
certain conditions of marriage are intolerable to women of pride. 

"Wives do not stand erect before their husbands, they bow be- 
fore them,** explained Funkun. "But in my case, the man owes 
me respect. Whatever I say to my man, he must obey me, he 
cannot disregard ime just because I am a woman." 
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"But what about the threat to flog you"? Where was his re- 
spect?" I rudely asked. 

"Aha!" She nodded in agreement. 'That man did not give 
me the respect due me, and for that reason I was ready to leave 
him. 

"He refused to stay at home with rne because he wanted to 
chase another woman. If not, why should he want to be away 
from me? That was the only thing we quarreled about. Before 
that, he always did what I told him, this was our first difference/' 

An unpleasant confession, it left Funkun depleted of her usual 
self-assurance. I gave her a cigarette to restore her confidence and 
poise, and she smoked with a great show of sophistication. 

Her lover's curt dismissal of her wishes must have been a great 
blow to her pride and self-esteem, not only a cause for bitter 
feminine jealousy. 

Steeped in his own traditions, the Fon never discussed state 
matters, reserved for men, with Funkun. On the council she 
discussed men's affairs because that was her recognized work 
and the men had agreed to her participation. Once the court 
sessions were over, she went home, where she had no time to 
chatter with men about immaterial things. Then she had her 
own pressing chores to attend to, which she did to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Gossip said it was a long time since Funkun had visited the 
Fon, that was why she was not staying in his compound, and had 
only resumed calling there since I came. Not a word of comment 
would Funkun make about it, except, "Why don't you ask the 
Fon? It is his business, not mine." 

Others whispered that it was not seemly for her to have been 
lodging with friends near the court as a stranger, and not within 
the royal compound where she belonged. 

A royal girl was debarred from formal marriage with any but 
a member of the royal family and then only to a cousin. There 
were strict taboos about formal alliance except within specific 
kinship categories. 

Had Funkun been an ordinary girl, a wedding would have 
been celebrated in orthodox manner, and I detected a tone of 
wistfulness in her voice when she explained that she could not 
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have one, for temperamentally she wanted the glamour of every 
and any occasion that anyone else enjoyed. 

A prospective bride of humbler rank would be brought to her 
groom's compound by her parents, where he and his friends 
would be waiting. Drinking and feasting and a general celebra- 
tion would commence, but there would be no dancing. 

At the wedding of Mbe, a young Kom of humble rank, the 
women guests had brought the fou-fou, the men the meat. Mbe, 
the bride, was a shy, inconspicuous guest, arriving in a new short 
skirt and many ropes of beads, her eyes cast down in becoming 
modesty. 

The women of her husband's family were waiting for her in 
a special hut, to which she went immediately. The men, too, 
were gathered in their own hut. 

"Mbe," the men called, "come out and let us see you." 

Mbe remained silent. 

"Bring Mbe," the men urged the other girls, their coarse 
laughter stimulated by some of the interlarded remarks of the 
more knowing ones. 

One by one the girls emerged, many of them giggling and 
shoving. Behind them Mbe finally appeared, shoulders hunched, 
head bent, still looking down. 

"Welcome," shouted the groom with boisterous enthusiasm. 
But Mbe was too tongue-tied to answer. Had she done so, she 
would have scandalized the eager onlookers. Her natural shyness 
won her friends, a show of boldness would have created enemies. 

"Who is your father?" the man persisted, his questions part of a 
traditional ceremony. 

"My father is " she murmured indistinctly. Glances of 

approval were exchanged by the men. 

'Who is your mother?* the groom asked next. 

"My mother is " she repeated by rote, still too low to be 

heard. 

"Who is your husband?'* he asked solemnly, on a rising note 
of authority. 

"My husband is you!" and this time her voice came with reso- 
nance and finality. 

The brief exchange was ova:. The bride disappeared back 
into the hut The feasting continued, but Mbe did not join the 
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revelers; she had entered her mother-in-law's hut, from now on 
she was under her authority. 

For one week she would remain there in seclusion, her food 
brought to her, special tidbits to tempt her appetite, designed 
to increase her girth and weight, improve her appearance. At 
the close of the week she would go to the stream to fetch water 
and would bring it to her mother-in-law in symbol of her per- 
petual service. 

African women never cease to be children. They are always 
in the care of older women, subservient to their least direction. 
First they are answerable to their mothers, then to their mothers- 
in-law and usually also to a cabal of the older wives. They have no 
real relation to their husbands, only something fragmentary, 
elusive, dependent wholly on the husbands' moods and whims. 

Hereafter Mbe was expected to obey her mother-in-law with- 
out question, to follow her instructions each day, to learn to be 
a cook according to her husband's preferences, to prepare food 
for critical appraisal of all the relatives, the sisters-in-law as well. 
But to start with Mbe would not be permitted the opportunity 
of doing more for her husband than heat water for his bath. 

Only after the week's passing would the bride and groom 
see each other alone. Before joining him Mbe had to demonstrate 
her willingness to serve her new family in numerous other ways. 
Finally, having heated water and bathed the feet of her hus- 
band's sisters and younger brother, she would carry a steaming 
pot and come before her husband prepared to wash his feet. 
This would be her first act of marital devotion, a symbol of the 
loving service she pledged to him f orevermore. 

Funkun's attitude to men was that of the men to women in 
reverse. She, too, felt that a lover was easy to get, easy to leave. 
Just at this time while I was there she was involved in changing 
lovers, but she had not yet settled with the new one, and she 
did not believe in off with the old until set with the new. 

The man whom she had decided to favor next had been sum- 
moned to come to see her, and he had recognized it as a royal 
command. Even had he been offended by her aggressive manner, 
as many men were and freely said so, that was a slight matter that 
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could be handled in time, while the possibility of fathering the 
future Fon might yet prove an unexpected bit of luck. 

That first interview, like any preliminary business transaction, 
was solemn and serious. "Aha," he kept muttering, a little over- 
come. 

Funkun was an experienced woman. She knew just what she 
wanted and had planned it accordingly. Her early shyness was 
a thing of the distant past, she came straight to the point. 

"In time, if we like each other, we may become good lovers,* 
she bestowed in praise. 

"I had the feeling/' the man murmured, perhaps sincerely, 
"but I was afraid to speak to you of it." 

Shortly thereafter he left, and Funkun remained, happy and 
glowing, once again hopeful that she might yet inherit the power 
that was so sweet to her. 

They began an exchange of greetings and gifts, borne by small 
boys and girls. There were a necklace of beads, a kerchief, and 
a ring for her. Still in mourning for her uncle, Funkun did not 
wear the ring. She always had her own interpretations of what 
was proper for special circumstances. Nor did she display to 
others her lover's gifts, the proof that he could provide for her 
expensive tastes. In return for her favors she expected tangible 
appreciation: jewelry, clothes, ornaments, trifles that might seem 
cheap or meretricious to our taste but the best to be had in their 
market. 

Nevertheless Funkun showed maidenly affection by preparing 
the dishes guaranteed to tickle a man's palate. From a bit of 
tree bark she made a small container and filled it brimful of 
skinned groundnuts. Carefully sewed, such containers seemed 
beautiful to her, the best she was capable of making. Sometimes 
they held cigarettes or kola nuts, which she bought, but not 
often, for she did not believe that she should be the donor, 
preferring and expecting to be the recipient. 

"I bring these with Funkun's love," the child bearing the gifts 
was instructed to say at all times. 

Funkun had the child repeat the words to make sure he knew 
his little speech: "May God keep you always healthy until 
the time we meet" The man would send the equivalent of "Me 
too" in return. 
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While these pretty speeches and gifts were being exchanged 
with the new lover, the old had not yet been informed of her 
change of heart. I had been under the impression that the old 
lover's things were in Funkun's hut, that she would have to 
order him off her premises, and was curious to hear how she 
would do it. 

But Funkun explained that I had been mistaken, it was her 
things that were in his hut, and that she was planning to say 
abruptly, "Our love is now finished. Good-by, I shall pack my 
things and go." 

"He cannot beat me for leaving him even though he may feel 
very angry," she gloated, "because he has not paid dowry on me. 
He will try to coax me to remain, use words to convince me. But 
if he sees that I cannot be persuaded he will give up." 

The man was as good as gone already, she could not be 
bothered to talk about him. A passion of calculated coldness was 
consuming her. How much did Funkun want a baby to answer an 
inner craving, how much as an instrument of power? As a child 
she had not played with dolls, nor had the other children, for 
there had been real babies to engage their attention. They had 
filled small calabashes with gravel to rattle and attract, or quiet, 
a fractious baby, and she had constantly cuddled and fondled the 
babies of the compound. Now most of her talk was of her own 
baby, the one she was yet to have. 

"If I have a child I will be absent from the court if I am sick. 
I will stay away for about a month. After that, during the sessions 
I will carry the baby with me, keep it close by me in the courtyard, 
and if it is hungry I will go outside and feed it." 

So Funkun had plans that would include pursuing her career 
along with motherhood. But, not unlike some privileged women 
elsewhere, she was convinced that what she felt able and en- 
tided to do was outside the province of the humbler ranks of 
women. About their behavior and functions she had definite 
views: their role was to serve their husbands and be content and 
smiling. 

Once she conceived a child, she would remain with her lover 

until her delivery, she said. If it were a girl she would stay 

away from her lover for two years, if a boy, two and a half years. 

When Funkun came for the last time I wondered why she 
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had told me her story. Because she was fundamentally unhurt 
and unmoved, it was not a consistent outpouring with an ever 
present ring of sincerity. That I knew, but whatever she told was 
a reflection of her environment and attitudes, and that was 
sufficient. 

Probably she liked being singled out, enjoyed sitting on my 
terrace and calling to all the passers-by, at the very gate of the 
Fon's quarters into which she had not of late been invited to 
stay. I had told her I was going to tell her story to my friends. 
She understood it was for publication. She had seen books and 
papers and she in turn was planning to tell her friends about 
me, in fact told them about me after every visit. Doubtless she 
could hardly understand the implications of a book being written 
about her, and if she heard of it eventually it would be because 
someone told her. 

I hoped they would be able to explain to her that I regarded 
her and myself as agents, she the positive element, I the funnel, 
through which we both might show what is the life of an average 
Kom woman and forecast die inevitable changes that are coming 
even on the mountainside of Laakom. 



CHAPTER 



[/ MY DAYS at Laakom were drawing to a close. There was still 
my formal leave-taking of the Fon and his wives, and the reck- 
oning with the Fulani over the chicken they had brought me. 
"Madam, this chicken is spoiled, it would make Madam sick 
to eat it," James, the steward, had said, and for once he was 
telling the truth. It was a sad-looking fowl, its feathers almost off, 
bare spots of skin covered with some sort of scrofula. 

Proffered as a gift and quickly handed to my boy, I had not 
examined it too carefully but had gone through the usual routine 
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of thanking the donors and giving them a few shillings in ap- 
preciation and equivalent to the purchase price. 

The visit begun with this gracious gift had not been altogether 
friendly, for my previous refusal of red nail polish to the Fulani 
chief still rankled. The Fulani had been a little too demanding 
about having their photographs taken, a touch too insistent that 
I promise them all copies. I felt it was time I, too, became ca- 
pricious about my pet wishes. 

"One of your men has a very handsome ring with an Arabic 
inscription/' I told the chief. The rings were crudely hammered 
out of coins of low denomination. "I offered to buy it, and he 
would not sell it. Other men have been selling their rings to me 
for three and four shillings. I will give him more, what the ring 
is worth, but I want that one. If you bring it to me I will take all 
of your photographs and see that you get them. Please remember, 
however, that I am leaving in a couple of days." 

That was a bargain, and the sort of trading he understood and 
actually enjoyed. It was only hours afterward that I learned they 
had talked so suavely but had presented me with a sick chicken 
which could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Early next morning the chief was at my hut with a ring, but 
not the one I had seen and wanted. 

"It no longer matters that you do not bring me the right ring, 
for something more serious has happened," I greeted him coldly. 
"Your men brought me a chicken that was not fit to eat, they tried 
to insult and cheat me. We threw it away, the chicken will rot in 
the ground where it belongs. But I want a good chicken in its 
place, for I paid the full price for it. When you bring me a fresh 
one I will give it away to the poor old man who comes by here 
each day, so that no one can say that maybe I had two chickens. 
I want to make certain that you show me justice, but I will prove 
to you that I do not benefit by it." 

The chiefs eyes were shining as he gravely replied, "You are 
leaving tomorrow, that is the day we want our pictures taken. We 
will come with the ring and with a fresh chicken." 

The Fulani, who go away for the dry season, but come back in 
full force for the wet one, galloped up on the green courtyard 
fronting my house to pay a state visit upon the Fon in their most 
resplendent robes. That finished, they would come to me. They 
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had just reported to the assessment clerk as to how many head of 
cattle they had, on each of which there was a head tax of two 
and six, roughly about one third of a dollar. At one time they had 
tried to conceal their numbers, but that was no longer possible. 
Besides paying the tax they brought special gifts to the Fon, for 
it was on his land that they grazed their cattle. 

The Fon never saw anyone promptly. Whether this was a way 
of impressing his importance, a technique not unknown else- 
where, or because he was more interested in whatever he was 
doing at the time, I never learned. However, the waiting Fulani 
dismounted and busied themselves unsaddling their horses and 
turning them loose to pasture. Each horse's forelegs were caught 
in a small rope lasso, so that he could hop like a jack rabbit but 
not run away. 

Most of the horses were quietly absorbed in nibbling grass, but 
one stallion jumped on a filly's back, she objected, and the other 
horses stampeded and shooed him off. Immediately a group of 
men and boys gathered to watch the excitement, their loud, rib- 
ald laughter attracting a crowd, like a cloud of flies drawn to 
rotting meat. 

It was native Sunday, and the Fon's two eldest sons, who were 
illiterate and had never been to school, had arrived from their 
distant compounds to visit, and were mingling with the crowd. 
Sama, always present where there was any gathering, formally 
shook hands with them. One was in a candy-striped pink-and- 
white robe, the other in a discarded army overcoat over a frazzled, 
dirty shirt. Both were nice-looking, with good bone structure, 
staid and dignified despite their raffish garments. 

The eldest son, supposed to be over seventy, I would have 
taken for not much more than fifty. He was smoking a carved 
brass pipe, and I admired it, asking if he would sell it, as I had 
been unable to get any from the brass makers in Bamenda. He 
agreed, but claimed it had been left to him by a departed chief, 
and only one pound ten would compensate for the loss of it. 
Dramatically the frantic caretaker gestured that I was to demand 
a reduction in the asking price. I paid one pound and the son 
seemed satisfied. Later I saw exactly the same pipe for six shillings 
at Bamenda. Fourteen shillings was a nice afternoon's profit for 
the sentimental son. 
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I took tlie two brothers' photographs; that was what they had 
really come for. We were interrupted by shrill neighing, for the 
Fulani horses were often wild, rearing back furiously, throwing 
even the most experienced riders. But they were beautiful, with 
white marks on their foreheads, sturdy graceful legs, smallish, 
good Arab blood showing in their fine lines. 

Waiting time for the Fulani was extending, and the horses 
were attracting much attention. One Fulani had stayed behind 
to tend them, the others had wandered away. Chiefs do not stand 
around in what corresponds to stables. 

Most of the horses were deep chestnut brown, one a lighter 
shade, with red glints in it, the color of a spaniel., A pale gray 
one had a coal-black mane. Their ears were sharp, short, and 
perky, their necks long and lean. Some were very small, almost 
pony size, and one actually was a little colt. Their long manes and 
bushy tails were uncut, some tails just clearing the ground. Pret- 
tier than any of the others was a honey-colored mare with black- 
ish legs and a short brown mane that fell over its face like a bang. 

I was enjoying watching them. Well fed and tended, for Fu- 
lani love their horses and treat them as good companions, the 
horses gave the courtyard a vigorous and healthy air, brought 
with them a sense of speed, re-created the familiar picture of 
reckless riding against the mountain wind. 

Happy in the sunshine and the plentiful clipped grass, the 
horses began to nuzzle each other affectionately. It was a lovely 
pastoral scene, one to remember. Again the men's laughter rang 
out, ugly and coarse, and soon others joined them, but the horses 
were not putting on the expected show, and interest dwindled 
quickly, as it does among children. 

The men withdrew to the stone wall leading to the Fon's 
compound, directly across the courtyard, where there were always 
idlers watching the girls go by, as at the corner drugstore off the 
village green. The young bucks had a second sense or sight for 
approaching young girls, and then there was badinage, back talk, 
lingering glances, and a running fire of comment long after the 
girl was out of sight. 

I was beginning to wonder whether the Fulani chiefs, who had 
long since gone in to see the Fon, were ever coming out, and 
would get to my terrace. Meanwhile Fien, the head wife, Sama's 
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mother, came over to bid me good-by, bringing me a large 
peeled kola nut, a gesture of friendship. I gave her a bag of salt 
and took her photograph. Though it was native Sunday, once 
again she was wearing a gunny sack for a skirt. Sama joined us 
and laughingly chatted with his mother, without any self-con- 
sciousness, apparently quite at ease with her pagan and humbler 
status, so much below his educated one. 

The Fulani were beginning to straggle out. Some of the less 
gorgeously appareled were removing the horses' ankle binders 
and throwing them over their necks, to lead them by. Most of the 
men had white robes and red fezzes on, a few chiefs were in 
regal turbans, and one or two of the robes were rich in scarlet 
and yellow embroidery, all of them obscured by thickly encrusted 
dirt. Peeping from below their hem were trousers, pantalets, or 
leggings, once white, too, even dirtier. 

Blankets of oriental texture and hue, also intricately embroi- 
dered, were thrown on the horses, metal-trimmed hand-tooled 
leather saddles laid on in full ceremonial regalia, it was like some- 
thing out of The Arabian Nights, With a whoop and one wild 
leap, the men were in the saddle. Ranged behind their chief in 
battalion formation, strung across the courtyard, brandishing their 
long-handled, red leather-sheathed knives and gleaming spears, 
they galloped toward me. 

While the horsemen stood at attention and their horses bucked 
and reared, the chief dismounted, came forward, bowed cere- 
moniously, and handed me a ring. It was not the right one, but 
it was a kind and generous gesture to bring it, and I thanked him 
warmly. At a signal from him a Fulani slunk up, obsequiously 
bent in craven respect, and held out a fat chicken toward me. A 
thick crowd pressed all about us, for everyone knew of my bar- 
gain with the chief. 

As if from nowhere, the poor old man, the poorest of the poor, 
bent, shrunken, was before us, shoved and propelled by the 
growing swell of men, women, and children. 

"Give him the chicken," I said for the interpreter to translate, 
"and tell him it comes as a gift from the Fulani chief and me. It 
belongs to both of us and neither of us. This man gets it, for he 
needs it more than any of us, and we hope he and his family 
will enjoy it" 
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It was clear that they understood that I was not asking for a 
pound of flesh, but for justice without gain. 

"Go, go," men and women whisperingly urged the bewildered 
old man, so unexpectedly heir to good fortune. They made a 
path for him and pushed him on his way. Flanked by his shouting 
escort, he ran as fast as his old legs would carry him. Later it was 
explained to me that it was feared the Fulani, having put on the 
show for my benefit, would follow the old man and force him to 
give back the chicken. 

The chief remounted his horse, took his place in front of his 
men, and posed magnificently. My camera clicked several times. 
I gave the chief several cigarettes, and we wished each other 
good journeys, parting friends. At a rapid gallop the Fulani rode 
up the terraced courtyard steps and sped away. 

Slowly the crowds dispersed, and the courtyard emptied and 
belonged to the little boys again. A late afternoon chill was 
creeping into the air, the sun was behind the clouds, and a thick 
fog was closing in over the mountain. Through the fringe of 
trees it was like an onrush of smoke, as if somewhere a hut was 
burning and the fire would soon spread. The fog formed a low 
ceiling to walk under; as night approached it would completely 
blanket the scene, blot it from sight, emphasizing a lingering 
finale to my visit to the Fon and his compound. 

The Fon was drunk, not yet unconscious, a film glazing his 
eyes, his cataracts prominent, a glass of brandy tipping gently in 
his hand, an unfinished bottle at his side. Head falling over, he 
dozed fitfully upon a canvas-backed chair within the throne en- 
closure: the Fon did not squat upon the floor as his forebears had. 
Next to his chair was one waiting for me. 

Funkun was kneeling at the Fon's feet out of respect. Into her 
cupped hands the Fon poured some brandy; she put her face to 
it and lapped it up greedily. Only a swig, but it gave her an im- 
petus of energy, and she joined the dancers. About twelve of 
them were ringed round a tall drum: a hacked-out tree log, the 
top covered with a tautly stretched goatskin. Slapping her hands 
across it, an absorbed wife tried vainly to set the rhythm's pace. 
But no one paid any attention to her, every wife was seemingly 
on her own. 
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Wives played their own instruments, shuffled around the drum, 
spiritlessly, listlessly. A wooden guitar with slivers of bamboo was 
alternately strummed or shaken. A dried calabash with tiny gravel 
rattled lightly. A hollowed-out implement resembling a baseball 
bat and two elongated cattle horns gave out sharp dissonant 
sounds, handy weapons if the dance degenerated into a fight. 
Once a woman whispered to Bi, the Fon's favorite, and she re- 
sponded with a nasty look. 

Bi was wearing an orange batik print skirt that set off her 
golden coloring. All the others were in dun-colored, nondescript 
skirts, naked to the waist. Funkun disappeared, brought out some 
other wives, older women. The dancing tempo did not accelerate, 
the pace remained routine, lackadaisical, not a smile among them, 
totally unlike the village dance I had attended the day before. 

No one looked at the Fon, nor he at them. Nor did the women 
cast even a surreptitious glance upon the ten or twelve men, 
sons and grandsons and councilors of the Fon, who sat opposite, 
watching keenly, making salacious remarks, washing them down 
with widely gestured bottles. 

Ordinarily in a village compound the snake dance around the 
drum includes everyone, men, women, and children, winding like 
wind, crackling like lightning, voices raised in lusty song. This 
dance was dead, not a swing or song in them. There was no emo- 
tion, no lift, only an occasional spurt of rivalry or pique. 

At a nod from the Fon, a man in rags, filthy and discolored, 
came forward carrying something in his arms that looked like the 
underbelly of a pig, gray and dirt-streaked. He laid it at the Fon's 
feet and backed away. An unwieldy sack, it fell into undulating 
coils as if about to break open, was quickly gashed in the middle 
by the carrier's hunting knife. 

With a small, imperious gesture the Fon held up his hand for 
the dancing to cease. Instantly there was a stampede toward 
the center of attraction not the Fon, but the sack at his feet. 
Surrounding him, the women kneeled with outstretched, cupped 
hands, in an attitude of entreaty. So many hands pushing, jost- 
ling, it was possible to tell what hands belonge.d to whom. Lean- 
ing down, the Fon scooped out big handfuls and ladled out the 
salt. A woman had to be lithe and quick to rise and disentangle 
herself without spilling her treasure. Some trickled away anyway. 
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"I have been drumming, I should get the most," cried one 
wife. 

"Oho," jeered the others, "and what of our dancing?" 

"Off with you," laughed the Fon, enjoying himself hugely. "I 
will play no favorites. You are all the same." 

A child watched from the carelessly left-open doorway. A wife 
imperiled her chances to get her mite, ran from the circle, banged 
the door shut. 'We don't want any more wives here," she cried. 
Everybody laughed. 

By this time some of the wives had run to their nearby huts 
(for these were the Fon's intimates) and come back for seconds. 
The Fon was aware of it and playfully shoved them aside, giving 
to those who still had not had any. Nbu, large, aggressive, ever 
laughing and gay, had rushed up for a fourth time. The Fon's 
shoves never seemed to aim in her direction. 

Altogether there must have been about twenty wives it was 
hard to keep track. Other wives were in the fields. Much later 
that evening I saw them returning on dragging feet. 

A basket had been fetched and filled with ten times as much as 
any of the wives received. That was for Funkun, royalty, a su- 
perior, always treated noticeably better. She had other royal pre- 
rogatives: she could command the services of the royal wives. 

A gentle girl had lifted her skirt to brush the Fon's hands, to 
which particles of salt clung. She was young and willing, and 
Funkun could have sent her. Instead she chose this opportunity 
to humiliate Bi, to demonstrate Bi's subservience to her. Taking 
advantage of her ready-made audience, without even a glance at 
Bi, whom she hated, Funkun imperiously ordered, "Be quick 
about it. Fetch a cloth and wipe the Fon's shoes. Don't you see 
they are dirty?" 

Bi returned. Eyes downcast, limping slightly, she approached 
the Fon, but he did not notice her. Dutifully leaning down, she 
wiped all traces of salt from the Fon's feet, rose from her kneeling 
posture, and backed away. Mornings, on their usual jaunt, when 
she alone marched with his entourage, her carriage was brisk, 
dignified. At this instant she was a humbled, hurt woman. 

Two wives took Bi's place, fell on their knees, and with their 
bare hands began -to scrape up the few grains of salt that had 
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spilled upon the stones. As fast as they gathered it up they licked 
it, dirt and all. 

It was the final scene of the tableau, the generous ruler sin- 
gling out his favorites to reward them with handfuls of salt, the 
wives upon their knees in supplication begging for a handout, 
wiping his boots, wiping clean his royal hands, licking the last 
grains of salt scattered at his feet. I was nauseated. I felt ashamed 
to have witnessed such abject degradation, to have lent my pres- 
ence to it. But the scene troubled only me. 

The wives gathered in a little knot to call good-by to me. Bi 
was not among them. 

Fifteen minutes later I could hear the weary beat of the drum 
again. By now the Fon had finished another bottle, was truly 
drunk, and had recalled his wives to dance again for him. They 
were compelled to go through the same routine for an unseeing 
husband until he fell into insensible sleep; then only were they 
free to leave. Once there might have been the promise of an orgy 
of dancing and feasting in which they could all have a part, some- 
thing to break the monotony of their hungry lives. Now they 
could only hope that the Fon would sleep on in his chair and not 
soon awake, that dismissal would not be followed by instant 
recall, times without count, and not even palm wine to drug the 
senses. 

I dreaded the final packing, for James always tried to impress 
his value by having to be specially roused by me on the days we 
made a move. Early in the morning the carriers were waiting to 
take us back, but I had to call repeatedly to wake James. There 
was something openly triumphant and yet not quite under- 
standable about his oversleeping whenever it was imperative 
that he be awake. 

The chindas were waiting to say good-by, two or three Fulani 
had come to bring still another ring, and Sama was on hand too. 
It was a good parting, everything smooth and pleasant. 

I had said good-by to the Fon the day before, for he slept late. 
I had thanked him for letting me stay as his guest for two weeks 
and told him how very much I appreciated his hospitality and 
that of his large family, how much I had enjoyed it. The Fon was 
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concerned chiefly with getting a fresh supply of the red nail 
polish I had promised him, and spoke only of that. 

Basically I had liked him, was not unaware of his force and 
charm, hut I had never heen free of the feeling that I had not 
been hackstage, that I had yet to see the runaway wives, and that 
they might present quite another picture. And I had had enough, 
I could not wait to get away. 

"The Fon was very pleased with your visit, he liked you best 
of any European who has ever been here/' glibly exaggerated 
Zacheus. "He was happy you did not interfere with any of his 
wives. He thought you had come to set some more of them free/' 

"If you are in doubt about anything, ask Zacheus, he will ad- 
vise you- That goes for what to hand out in dashes," the D.O. had 
said, 

"Shall I give Sama something?" I asked Zacheus. It disturbed 
me even to have the thought, let alone say the words, for after all 
Sama was an educated young man. How could I tip him as a 
servant? Yet I felt he expected it. 

"If you could, a shilling or two/' Zacheus replied. 

With hesitation and embarrassment, which I hoped was not 
too apparent, I handed the Fon's son a couple of shillings as I 
thanked him for his part in making my visit such an interesting 
one. Smilingly he thanked me for approximately twenty-five 
cents. 

It helped to remember that Balkan royalty, too, reputedly had 
lived on past glory, been shabby, and no cadging had been be- 
neath them, no handout too small for their pride. This royal 
family were true to the tradition of fading monarchy, and all 
their kindly charm and hospitality could not mask their atmos- 
phere of decay, physical and moral. 



CHAPTER 



/-JC/iLVER-GREEN moths and vaseline-yellow butterflies were thick 
and bright in the early morning sunshine as we left the Fon's 
compound: twenty-one carriers, Zacheus, his boy, responsible 
for my personal things; and James and the driver empty-handed. 

The driver had had a two weeks' rest, so I thought that he and 
James could each manage a soft pillow-size package of their own 
belongings, but they recoiled from the suggestion as if I had 
struck them. 

"No, madam," Zacheus interposed, "it is not right to expect 
your boys to carry loads. Houseboys and drivers never do." 

In the two weeks since we had come up the mountain the 
grass along the road had grown four or five feet; in another two 
weeks it would be a forest lane. 

"When the grass grows high you get the snake doctor to give 
you some of the medicine to rub into your clothes or onto your 
stick, and then the snake stays away," said Zacheus, anticipating 
my thoughts. 

Sedulously I kept looking ahead to make sure we did not step 
on a snake, happy whenever we came upon cleared spaces even 
though they were blisteringly hot. 

Few flowers grew along the open or grassy stretches, in the 
wooded intervals the lilies were fading, but the gum trees shone 
deep green, their pink and red flowers punctuating the mud- 
colored dust that had settled on everything, despite the oncoming 
rains, Occasionally in the green thicket that served as a protective 
wall around Laakom there was a l(5ne crimson hibiscus. Farther 
on, except for the spurts of tall grass, there was vast open country, 
on which the sun beat down relentlessly. 

I had counted on its being easier to walk down the mountain 
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than up, but I had forgotten how much of the time we had gone 
up and down, and now the reverse trip included the same proc- 
ess, and there was still considerable climbing to do. Not until I 
compared notes with other amateurs did I learn that an entirely 
different set of muscles is called into play going downward, and 
now all of them were making themselves known to me. Toward 
the end I was gasping, once again I did not believe I could make it, 
and this time there was no Fon to spy me out and send a sedan 
chair for that last agonizing mile. 

Father Onderwatter was ill, I discovered when I reached the 
Njinikom Mission, though he got up to have coffee with me. 
The light had not yet faded from the sky as I went to bed, giving 
thanks it was not a camp cot, that I could try to ease my aching 
body on it. Morning sun was streaming into the room when I 
woke up. Unfortunately not even a hot bath a bucketful into 
which I crouched ironed out all my stiffness. 

I urged the father, who looked gaunt and spent, to let me take 
him to town to the hospital since his mission had no car, but he 
would not hear of it. My films had not arrived, and he lent me 
some of his, and I took a trunk for him to a branch mission, but 
the kindness and forethought were still entirely on his side. 

It was here that I completed my plans to locate some runaway 
wives. The fathers had agreed to lend me their mission resthouse, 
at Belo, a wayside station for traveling priests, in an African 
catechist's quarter, and were making it ready for me. It was agreed 
that as soon as I had laid in fresh supplies at Bamenda I would 
return there. 

Belo, a few miles from Njinikom, was a strategic center to 
use as a base from which to drive around the Fon's land. Laakom 
was the Bikom headquarters, but the tribe was thickly settled 
around Belo and Njinikom. At Belo I would be on my own, 
would not involve the mission in my searches or talks, and would 
be free of the Fon's surveillance. So I thought. 

We picked up our car at the mission. It was in a very pre- 
carious condition and had to be taken to the Bamenda Station 
workshop for repairs. The bush teaches you to tackle one prob- 
lem at a time, but in the next few days at Bamenda I began 
to despair. 
The car, the official garage reported, had to have new genera- 
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tor brushes, the brake linings and cups were almost gone, and 
all they could do was to tighten the brakes and advise that we 
continue to do so wherever we went. Considering that most of 
our driving was along narrow mountain passes and that the car 
had started rolling backward several times on sharp, precipitous 
bends, it was disquieting news, but not as bad as it was going 
to be later. 

Meanwhile I had no means of transportation. I walked to the 
magistrate's court, the next court of appeal after the Laakom 
native court where I had seen native justice meted out, and 
heard many cases. Here His Majesty's justice presided. Here 
Christians took their oath on the Bible, Mohammedans on the 
Koran, swearing by Allah. And pagans-as most Bikoms were 
licked a large musket, the equivalent of kissing the book, and 
repeated in their own tongue, or after the interpreter, "If I no 
be telling the truth, may this gun kill me!" 

The car was patched up, but the small house at Belo was not 
ready: it had neither shutters nor door. Now when it rained, 
seemingly all life was blotted out from the landscape, each drop 
hitting as a separate stone. No one ventured out and all roads 
were temporarily deserted, for if the storm grew in fury trees 
might be torn up by their roots and houses hurtled into space. 
With nothing but gaping holes in our hut, we could be washed 
away. 

Though the Fon of Bikom's runaway wives were my only 
concern, we had to take the car and drive the other way to 
Banso. The D.O. was anxious that I see a younger, more enter- 
prising Fon the Fon of Banso spend a few days in his territory, 
recognize how much authority die women of his council had, 
learn something of the educational work being done among the 
Banso women, compare the two Fons. 

The guest cottage at Kumbo, capital of Banso, which had been 
lent me, stood on a small raised elevation. About ten o'clock at 
night, when the lamp was beginning to flicker, I had a dim 
awareness of a rush of sound approaching. A car drove up below, 
amidst great yelling and a jangling of abused brakes, I peered 
through the windowpane. Two men started up the hill toward 
me, keeping up a volley of unintelligible jabber. An only Euro- 
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pean woman on a lonely hillside does not readily welcome a 
loud intrusion at that hour. 

Eventually I made clear, with gestures and pidgin, that they 
should speak to the interpreter at the boys' house back of mine. 
By yelling for Zacheus I was able to rouse him. Sleepy and 
dazed, he went down the hill to investigate. 

"Madam, it is the Fon of Banso. He has received your note 
and come to see you," he announced with all the tonal respect 
due to royalty. 

The Fon, in his new fire-red Ford truck, the first car he had 
ever owned, purchased a week before, was celebrating and so 
were his companions, a full screaming load of them. It was late 
by any standards, and I was terrified of so many drunkards. Be- 
sides, in a land attuned to niceties, it was a grave impertinence 
to expect to see me at that hour. 

So I sent back word by Zacheus, "I am sorry. It is late. I am 
going to bed. I appreciate the honor of the Fon's visit, but I will 
see him in the morning." 

Back came the reply, "The Fon will be gone in the morning, 
he returned especially to see you." 

"Then regrettably I shall not be able to see him," I curtly 
replied. All this up and down the hill by messenger. 

Off they went. I could hear their screeching, inhuman 
WHOAA . . . WHOEE . . . AYEEH . . . AYEHOw, like wailing ban- 
shees or wild jackals, echoing a long way off on the circular 
mountain drive, the lights of their car glowing like prowling 
animal eyes. 

Mingled with the shouts, shortly came the sound of distant 
drums. They were making a night of it at the Fon's compound. 

I could not fall asleep. I kept wondering about the insistence 
on glorifying these Fons, on the stability it was believed indirect 
rule through them would produce. Wild, irresponsible, and 
drunk as I had seen them, I felt some of the weirder, uncor- 
roborated tales I had heard about their home life might un- 
doubtedly be true. 

The trip to Banso and back finished the car. Next morning 
we could not even move it out of our yard at Bamenda Station; 
it had to be towed. 
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At two o'clock Zacheus reported that they had not been able 
to start the car as yet and the trouble had not been diagnosed. 
At half past three he reported that the car needed a new 
generator and that none was available in the shop or in the 
town black market, which occasionally proved a source of supply 
for parts. He had been told a new generator would take a week 
to locate in Lagos, by wire, and it might be two weeks before 
it could reach me. 

Meanwhile I was stuck in Bamenda Station, and at the end 
of that time the car was due back in Lagos by agreement. That 
meant I would not get a chance to interview any runaway wives. 

I went to the Engineering Department. I told them that un- 
less I could get to Belo my story would be incomplete, that I 
would have to remain. I could not travel thousands of miles 
across the ocean, and across Nigeria, and be defeated by a car. 
Nothing happened. 

I sent a note to the number one young D.O., the one with 
whom I had lunched on arrival, and presented my dilemma to 
him. I had a useless car that might be in operation by Thursday, 
or a week or two from then, and I had a mission in Belo, twenty 
some miles from there. I had already lost several full days and 
many hours because of the car. But whatever happened, I had to 
go to Belo before leaving Bamenda Province, and what did he 
suggest I do? 

In an emergency you could always depend on them. The 
young D.O, disapproved of me and my story, but I was in his 
area and I needed help. That he could understand. He came 
right over, promised to send wires to Lagos about the car, to 
commission the station engineer, too, to look for a generator, and 
offered to drive me to Belo in his own truck next day, after 
office hours. 

What a difference it was to drive in that capacious, smooth- 
rolling truck. I felt as if I were in a luxury limousine. And 
though a gray mist was obscuring the landscape I was so happy 
to be on my way, and the young D.O. was so suddenly inex- 
plicably friendly, explained so many details of government to 
me, that I was ix)t conscious of anything but a pleasant warmth. 
I was sorry that fate had cast us to be in disagreement, for I 
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knew that we could have been friends under ordinary circum- 
stances, respecting and liking each other. 

I felt these government men lived by rule a good one 
which included all the known practical virtues but excluded even 
the flimsiest of abstract thinking, that any decision involving a 
personal philosophy or the slightest independent action left 
them panicky, insecure, paralyzed with indecision, and con- 
sequently protectively cold or faintly antagonistic. 

A subtle barrier separated us. Automatically these Bristish men 
and women identified themselves with the ruling element their 
counterpart in African society. I always felt myself at one with 
the whipped and the beaten, the rebellious and the frustrated, 
they who sought lives of their own making. 

We had been told by the grapevine that there were at least 
eight runaway wives in the immediate neighborhood of Belo. 
Andiansa lived three miles away, a half mile off the motor road, 
and had a month-old baby; Aluma was under pregnancy, as they 
termed it; Ngom had a child two days old, and lived a one-and- 
a-half-mile climb up a nearby mountain; Mai was sick, had 
a new baby boy, and was at least three miles distant; and Ayenge 
had only just gone to Njinikom. There were others whose names 
we did not know. 

As soon as Zacheus spread the word that I wanted to talk 
with runaway wives they grew suspicious of me, apparently be- 
gan to wonder if I had been sent by the Fon, and determined 
to keep out of my way. Each of them vaguely knew of other 
runaway wives at Njinikom, and some at Nyajua; no one knew 
of any at Belo, and when we named them they refused to see me. 

Our original plan had been to drive up to a quarter and scout 
around for the homes of the wives we had heard about. Within 
ten minutes of our arrival, when the young D.O/s car had barely 
vanished from sight, Zacheus reported that without a car we 
were going to have difficulty in persuading the women to come 
to me. 

Anyway, we had to set up housekeeping, go through the same 
routine we had at Laakom, get the loads in, unpack, set up 
sanitary facilities, arrange for water, which turned out to be pu- 
trid, set up a kitchen. 
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In no time we had a winding procession that extended from 
the road like a fire-bucket brigade to expedite carrying the loads 
in. The drum beat fiercely to notify the village that I had ar- 
rived, and if the runaway wives were reluctant to put in an 
appearance, everybody else did. 

As it was growing dark and I was scanning the sky, wonder- 
ing about a possible deluge and how I could cope with the gaps 
in my roof, Sama, whose compound was in the Belo vicinity, 
walked by in the flowing white robes and red fez ordinarily worn 
by a Hausa trader. Once again a chill of simple stark fear hit 
my middle. I knew then that wherever I might be among the 
Fon's people Sama would follow me. 

When banana leaves are blown by the breeze their long 
fronds make a noise as if a gale is ushering in a storm, and 
whole forests are swaying and falling over. I heard the wild 
wind as I lay in bed, and I tried to banish Sama from my mind. 
For here, too, I was alone, and my hut was in a dark grove, 
and no voice could be heard against the wind. 

Next morning, when the wind had died down, the banana 
leaves were no longer large and sweeping, but slashed into 
ragged tatters. One tree making such a racket! One man making 
such an unpleasant, almost uncanny impression, both out of all 
proportion to their backgrounds. 

We had smoked out a medicine man, a snake doctor, and I 
was hopeful we would soon have a few runaway wives willing 
to talk with me, but meanwhile the hours at Belo were anything 
but dull. I lived at the crossroads and a stream of callers came 
and went. Flanked by three men, Sama arrived, and we gave 
them kola nuts; Zacheus had suggested that would be the re- 
freshment to serve. 

Zacheus fetched Sama a chair and he sat upon it as if it were 
a throne, while the others remained standing. We asked politely 
after each other's health, he said he hoped I was being received 
well, and I replied, "Indeed, yes." 

"You know you are not going to be received as well as the 
missionaries who have been among us for many years," he 
warned, to which I replied that I certainly did not expect to be. 

Looking at me slyly, he probed for reassurance. "There are 
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so many rumors. The latest one is that you are coming to stay 
at Belo for good, that a house is being built for you/' 

"It must be the windows and doors the mission put on the 
resthouse specially for me that have started that. I am leaving 
next week/' I told him. 

'If I knew what you wanted, I could help you. What stories 
are you looking for?" he asked in his excellent, fluent English, 
still determined to ferret out my devious, undisclosed intentions 
in coming there. 

"Zacheus," I wailed when Sama had left, "what will we do 
if one of our runaway wives turns up here and Sama is hanging 
about?" 

"We will have to hide her," he stated matter-offactly, and 
showed me how we could tuck her behind the door, his eyes 
shining. Intrigue always excited him, infused him with a burst 
of fresh energy. As it turned out I need not have worried at all 
about Sama's encounter with a runaway wife. 

Among my visitors were the Fon's brother, a carver, an assort- 
ment of men, women, and children, and the quarter head 
accompanied by four men. From the inner recesses of his robes 
he took a small packet about the size of a box of pocket matches, 
tied with raffia, and with a bow and gracious wave of the arm 
handed it to me. It unfolded into a letter, on children's copy- 
book paper, in excellent script writing, headed "My Difficulties." 
A professional letter writer had obviously been engaged. It began 
without salutation. 

I am glade to let you know my difficulties, as you asked me, 
[I had not known of his existence until then.] All my farms 
have been taken away by the "brother of the Chief who lives 
just below my compound. I have got no farm to work. Even 
when I tiyed my goats just near my compound he will send his 
children to come and cut off the roaps. When 1 take the matter 
to the Court the Court members will be afraid to settle it because 
he is the Chiefs brother. And again I am too old that 1 cant 
speak well ? that is why I am badly cheated. I am glade for you 
have come to help me. I was to die early because of all these 
troubles. I have lost a lot of money at Laikom on all these 
troubles, but I saw nothing good on it. 
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1 am the H. Quarter [probably the reverse of quarter head] 
but he is telling my people not to he hearing my advaces, for he 
-wish the Chief to keep him as the H.Q. [It was not clear to 
-whom he was referring as the enemy working against him.] 

I shall he very glade if you will suffer for the reason that you 
want to help me come and see the boundary of my farm to his 
own. 

Thank you very kindly, 

Yours obediently, 

KUMENG the general H.Q of 

Jinikijem. 

I explained that I was sorry, that I was there as a visitor and 
could take no sides in any dispute, but if he wished me to give 
the letter to the D.O. I would do so, and he agreed. Later, when 
I transmitted the letter and message, I was told, 'We know all 
about that," so it must have been a long-standing feud. Appar- 
ently not only the Fon but his family tyrannized the countryside. 

Dejected, the quarter head and his escort repaired under the 
ample shade of the avocado tree, round and thick with foliage. 
Before long many others had gathered, the catechist the only 
one among them to occupy his hands in weaving a basket. And 
so it was every hour of the day: men sat and chatted endlessly, 
and if the catechist was with them he alone felt impelled to 
work. 

Though Zacheus worked as a court interpreter and lived in 
town barracks, he cultivated a farm, and twice a year he hired 
another man to clear it for him, at two and six about thirty- 
five cents. In one day, with a matchet, a man could clear a con- 
siderable area. Sometimes Esther, his wife, cleared, but usually 
she only planted. Men hacked away the thick bush, women 
chipped clean the fields of tall weeds and overgrowth. 

"If I pay a woman two and six a day she can prepare six 
to eight beds in that time, and sometimes I employ her for two 
or three days/' Zacheus said with the special pride of a landowner 
who engages others to do the menial work. 

Using Zacheus' commercialized rates, you could gauge how 
much cash value the Fon's wives represented to him, and how 
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little they received in return. But the point was that they them- 
selves knew how much their labor was worth in the open market, 
even though the demand as yet was small. 



CHAPTER 



^ rACHEus and I were walking across the hills on narrow footpaths 
to see Ngom, the daughter of Prime Minister Johnny Ngang, 
the first wife of the Fon to defy and leave him, the first to 
openly have a child by another man three years before, and 
again now. And the first runaway wife willing to talk with me. 

No one was in sight, men and women were not outside their 
compounds. Once we passed a lone girl, a burning-charcoal-filled 
calabash bobbing against her bare buttocks. Dangling from it was 
a tiny, thin brass knife her pipe cleaner; the burning embers 
were to relight her pipe. 

Around Belo it was a case of nature challenging art. The land- 
scape was transcendentally beautiful, overwhelming, making 
arresting compositions, the hills busy and cultivated, though there 
were but a few huts. Only modern painters could do it justice 
so much detail, so many undulations, so much packed into one 
visible space, yet so many irregularities of line and form, and 
with it all such great sweep. 

It was as if nature were exultantly reminding us this day of 
the myriad colors and forms of all things small and large that she 
yielded up for us to feed our senses on, to see, touch, taste, smell, 
and grow familiar with. The mind could not ignore it, it was 
stupendous, distinctly of the Cameroons, an appassionata of 
vegetation. 

We wound in and out of the hills, and then directly before 
us was a hillock standing all by itself, with barely room upon it 
for one small hut and a bit of ground in front, and a sheer drop 
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all around of several hundred feet. And here was a picture that 
forever after I shall think of as the Black Madonna. 

She was sitting in the sun, completely naked, cuddling her 
week-old haby. Upon her face was a look of ineffable love, and 
so absorbed was she that she did not hear us approach. 

Perfectly molded on a generous scale, her rounded, firm arms 
and sturdy legs had a green-gold glaze on them, the face and 
head, all of her, displaying lines a sculptor dreams about. Her full 
breasts were heavy and weighted down, milk oozing from them, 
dripping upon the ground, unnoticed, as if she, too, belonged to 
the lushly flowering earth. Never in shadow, she kept shifting 
her position to get the warmth of the sun, holding the naked 
baby directly in it, and yet close to her to give it of her own 
bodily heat. 

This was a woman's greatest hour of triumph and Ngom was 
reveling in it. By her feet was a small mirror in which she could 
study the effect of the camwood streaks upon her head, a tiny 
calabash with a mixture of water and camwood to rub upon the 
babe, and a small bottle of castor oil, home-grown, to produce a 
heightened gloss. Both mother and child were meant to look their 
best. 

Running about, somewhat forlorn and ignored, was a chubby 
three-year-old, ratding bells at his ankles. One glance at us and 
he disappeared down the pathway to a neighboring compound, 
and we did not catch a glimpse of him again. No one appeared 
to give him a second thought. 

Zacheus having paved the way, Ngom talked freely without 
any hesitation, but she was afraid of being overheard by an old 
woman, and waited for her to pass. The babe needed burping and 
I showed her how, and her face lit with pleasure. A friend came 
up> took the baby from her, and offered to carry it into the hut to 
warm it by the fire. 

Ngom took time to get to her story. She told it in logical 
sequence, moving slowly toward its horror. After the birth of 
her first son, the three-year-old, the Fon ordered her to return, 
and she came back to his compound. Since the baby was still 
nursing, too young to leave, she took it along with her. 

The Fon did not reprove her. "I would have liked all my 
wives to have children," he told her. "I am sorry you will not 
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deliver again. I should have had a child together with you." He 
spoke in sadness rather than anger, but he did not realize that 
already Ngom had resolved that when the time came for her to 
have another child she would leave him once more. 

Many of the wives were jealous and nasty to her. "But now 
nearly all of the younger wives are pregnant or have had children 
too," she stated gaily, a fact she obviously relished. 

"You are strongheaded, you do what you want," they taunted 
then. "You are the bold one, the first in this compound to con- 
ceive by another man! . . . What kind of thing is this that you 
bring back with you?" Friends reported the vile things others 
were saying: "The loose woman goes where she will, begets a 
child by a stranger." 

"They are jealous, they would like to be in your place," her 
friends comforted. 

Many of the wives vented their spleen on the child, and even 
the Fon showed his distaste and prejudice against it. "In Kom, 
according to custom, when a wife delivers, whether she lives with 
you or not, you have to give her oil, salt, meat, and firewood. 
But when I delivered the Fon claimed the baby, demanded I 
return, and yet he gave me absolutely nothing, and there was not 
even the tiniest thing for the baby," she indignantly complained. 

Constantly wives harassed her with fresh insults. "Why 
should you have a child and we none? We are all Fon's wives, 
all of us on a par, alike. Why should only you go forth and have 
a child like an ordinary man's wife?" 

That was bad enough, but it was much worse when they leered 
at her and persisted in trying to find out 'Who was the man? Who 
was he?" 

"But they must have thought me a fool. I would not tell such 
a secret, for if a man does you a good turn, a great kindness, 
you do not reward him with treachery." 

Questions were again being pressed upon her, but all that she 
was willing to tell anyone was that the father of the older child 
and the new baby were the same man. 

"How did you manage to get away?" I asked, for it was no 
simple matter in so large a compound. 

Laughing aloud, her whole body shaking with the happy 
memory of Operations One and Two safely accomplished, she 
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said coyly, "There is a way." Then, with merriment still pucker- 
ing up her face, she added, "A thief never tells where he is 
going or shows you the way he came." 

However, she was willing to tell of "someone else's" method 
of escape. A brother came, and the wife gave him two shillings, 
and he led the way under cover of darkness. Occasionally wives 
could slip out when not under observation. Once you were "under 
menstruation," the Fon would not see you for several days. 
Immediately you were well you slipped away, but the Fon would 
think you were still not fit to rejoin him, and that gave you a 
head start. 

Running away was a climax, when you were already pregnant 
and knew it was a matter of time before your disloyalty was dis- 
covered. Until then you had a secret lover. 

Ngom and her lover did not trust to messengers, they man- 
aged everything themselves. It was safer. Before she became 
pregnant they would set the day and time of their meetings, 
and then Ngom figured out a way. Late at night, long after it 
had become dark, she came direct to him, when no one could see 
her come and go, and left very early in the morning. Creeping 
alone through the night, she was unafraid, sustained by the 
thought of the happiness that awaited her. 

It had started so simply. One day she had spied a man she had 
seen before, but now suddenly she felt love welling up within 
her. Inquiring around, she found out where he lived and 
"dropped in for ordinary conversation." There was no difficulty 
about that, for among the Koms a wife does not drive another 
woman away. Wives greet you and ask, "Have you come as a 
visitor?" 

Once there is an understanding, and the husband plans to 
take a Fon's wife, then the meetings must be absolutely secret, 
and no one dares to talk about it. 

"I am expecting a stranger," the man tells his wives, and that 
is the signal for them to keep away. When the relationship is 
established after the first time the lover tells his wives, "I do 
not want any of you in my house today," and then everybody 
knows something very special is going on. 

A Fon's wife is not as secluded as some may think. She meets 
men on her way to and from her work, and men have been known 
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to loiter where she has to pass, but she speaks only to those she 
knows properly that is, if she observes custom, though not every 
woman is a stickler for it. Usually, however, a lover is a man from 
her own district whom she knew before, 

When Ngom returned to the Fon's compound that first time, 
he called her to him, for there was no danger of his making a 
nursing mother pregnant and destroying her child's nourishment. 
Ngom, sick with fury, felt the Fon was being grossly unfair to 
her: he knew well that she did not want to come near him be- 
cause she had stayed away for some months. But she only thought 
this, she did not utter it, for it would have been no use. As far 
as she knew, no wife had ever refused to go to the Fon when 
sent for. 

Some wives talked with the Fon, she did not. Generally he 
spoke to her and she answered him. Sometimes he sent her with 
a message to bring another wife, or word of one, then she re- 
ported, but it was never talk of herself. 

If she were alone with the Fon she would not address him, 
but if he spoke to her she answered, out of courtesy, Mbehl, 
''Your Honor," as all people said in reply to their chief. 

Wives called the Fon Nguyam, "Exalted One," but they never 
made up a name for him or called him anything personal or 
affectionate. 

Often among themselves they mocked his ways or burlesqued 
his walk. When he got up he leaned over and looked at the floor 
as if he were afraid, then stepped ever so gingerly, bringing one 
foot slowly and carefully up to the other. Even when he 
limbered up, his walk was not much sprightlier. 

As he dragged himself along on someone's arm a few wives 
walked behind, where he could not see them, and imitated him. 
Everyone would be doubled up with laughter, but no one dared 
let it out, and the Fon would be completely unaware of it, which 
made it all the more fun. 

Despite their mimicking of him, Ngom and her group of wives 
had originally liked the Fon; they had a feeling for him that 
schoolgirls often have for a very old teacher. But never, not for 
one day, had they had anything but deep and frank hatred for 
the head wife. ... 
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"Look at that old woman with shriveled legs. Look at her old, 
mean face. She only wants to make wives wretched, to drive them 
far, far beyond their fair share of work. . . . 

"The old devil, she never lets anyone pass her without hitting 
them, biffing them on the head, or making them do endless tasks 
out of sheer spite. . . ." 

Wives did not rebel against the old shrew, stand up to her and 
say, "I will not!" For it was useless. Her authority was absolute. 
Some wives had complained to the Fon, Ngom had heard, but 
she had not. You had to be sure of your ground, and she was not. 

Johnny Ngang, her father, had given her to the Fon when she 
was her son's age, about three. Living close by, for a while she 
continued to go to her father's compound for meals, but it was 
understood she belonged to the Fon. Perhaps she was not Ngang's 
child, maybe that was why he gave her away, but plenty of men 
had been undeterred by fatherhood. Politics was at the back of it, 
said the grapevine; Ngang wanted a spy at the hub of things, 
someone he could rely on to keep him informed of comings and 
goings in the Fon's compound. 

Ngom did not know how old she was when the Fon took her 
as his wife, she only knew that she had had but two periods and 
was very young and terrified. Kind and sympathetic, the Fon 
coaxed her not to be afraid. 

After a while she lost her fear and liked him, was with him 
in close relationship like Nbu and Bi f or years. That first month 
the Fon kept her near by, after that he called her twice a month, 
then three times; it varied, but never oftener than once a week, 
and after a while much more rarely than that. 

The Fon never gave her any gifts; the beads she wore she 
bought with her own money. If she saw anything she coveted she 
asked her father for it. It was impossible for her to understand 
or to explain why her father and the Fon were so intimate. Never- 
theless she was determined to have more children, and her 
father's friendship for the Fon was not going to divert her. 

Growing up in the Fon's compound, the little Ngom had 
learned early what form malice and frustration could take. Hardly 
a day passed that she was not whipped, and many a time she was 
severely flogged. Every blow steeled and hardened her, prepared 
her to fight her way, bide her time. 
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Sometimes when she was persecuted, and the injustice was 
more than she could bear, she answered sharply, "I am not your 
slave!" But there was little joy in that release, for she paid for it 
with a cuffing or harder work. Far wiser to hold your tongue, she 
learned. 

Many other little girls were growing up motherless in the Fon's 
compound, removed from their natural mothers as she had been. 
And when they grew up they ran away. Immediately scouts were 
sent to bring them back by force. 

"I can only talk for myself. I cannot say how other wives 
were treated. But I know that Aluma and I were badly handled." 

Aluma was the other runaway wife who was to tell me her 
story. 

"How could you defend yourself? You could not hit back when 
you were surrounded. ... 

"You would be summoned by the older wives, and before you 
left your house or had gone a step you would know what you 
were about to suffer, but even though your feet were glued to 
the ground and lifting each one was an effort, you had to go. 
There was no escape." 

As Ngom entered, the bevy of wives would stare venomously 
at her, their eyes hostile, gleaming with hatred. 

"Why are you always gadding about? Are you the only one 
anxious for a man?" 

Their faces distorted with rage, these barren unloved women 
vented their hatred on the one they suspected of finding that 
which they most wanted and which they were denied. One swung 
a whip at her, the others struck with their bare hands. Five 
against one. Ngom screamed as they pinned her between them; 
she tried to defend herself against the demoniacal rain of blows, 
but they only beat the harder. 

Not a single wife rushed to her defense, not one man inter- 
fered to protect her from this savagery. The other wives were 
cowed: she herself admitted that, were the situation reversed, 
she would not have dared help the victim. When it first happened 
to her she accepted this as the cruel way of older wives with 
younger ones, about which nothing could be done. 

Fien, Sama's mother, was one of the five. At first the younger 
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wives had thought of her as a good wife, just and fair, but after- 
wards she joined the clique of wife beaters, and no mercy could 
be expected of her. 

"That is why I say there is not a kind woman among all the 
Fon's ixnvesl" 

Ngom would not talk in front of her brother, she was 
afraid he might overhear her, and waited for him to put the fire- 
wood down and walk away. The look of love and tenderness with 
which she had regarded the baby had been wiped off her face. In 
its place were bitterness and remembered horror. 

A vivid picture of a young girl struggling against five harpies 
rose before me. It was all the more poignant because she her- 
self was here before me, insisting that this was not a single 
instance but a frequently repeated experience. 

Fighting and dodging like an animal at bay, biting, kicking, 
scratching, striking out at whomever she could, she screamed 
defiance. "Yes, I go gadding, I want children!" 

When the wives' frustration and jealousy reached a frenzied 
peak their sadism became pathological. There is a certain shrub 
growing at Laakom, probably a cactus. Ngom said the foliage 
stings like a bee as it bites and cuts the flesh, which swells up 
immediately. Because this shrub inflicted the greatest pain 
known, the old wives used it to beat recalcitrants or runaway 
wives. The woman barely had enough strength to stagger 
home and the swelling remained for four nights. 

"I cannot tell you how many times I suffered that plant," Ngom 
said, shuddering involuntarily, "more times than I like to re- 
member." 

Ngom was not yet certain of her future, this was what she 
might still have to face. A runaway wife never had a permanent 
haven: her family might harbor her only while pregnant or when 
her baby was still only weeks old. 

I tried to identify that shrub from hearsay I never saw it. 
The standard text on West African botany, which lists native 
uses of plants, does not mention it. The Forestry Station at 
Ibadaix, in Nigeria, did not know it. But two of the native re- 
searchers said they, too, had heard of it, and that in the Camer- 
oons it was used for beating, but they had not been there and had 
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not seen it. From my description the scientists thought it might 
be a variety of euphorbia, so prevalent there. 

Ngom never complained to her father because she knew he 
was a friend of the Fon's and would not do anything about it. 
Often, however, he saw her scarred and mutilated, and then, 
silent, he would shake his head and sigh deeply, full of sadness, 
and she knew that he was feeling for her. 

Nor had her mother pried about why she had left the Fon. 
Her stomach betrayed her, and her mother rejoiced with her, 
saying, "I am so glad you are going to have a child." Surprisingly 
her father never asked her to return to the Fon. 

Without permission Ngom would walk out of the royal com- 
pound, usually during her periods, when she would not be on 
call by the Fon. Perhaps because it was understood that she went 
to see her mother, no one ever disputed her right to do so, and 
she would remain for two days and two nights. 

As soon as her mother caught sight of her, having counted the 
days, she called aloud to the others in the compound. This was 
the signal for all her friends to gather. But the mother would 
stand at the entrance door and wait for Ngom as if her legs were 
paralyzed or numbed with joy, and once she was close to her, she 
would throw her arms around Ngom and hold her tight, as if 
she would never let her go. 

Here Ngom relaxed, here she basked in love and its warmth. 
As it was time for her to leave both saddened, and the mother 
would behave like a child and coax, "Why cannot you stay 
longer?" 

It was the child who tried to comfort her. "Next time I will 
stay four nights/' 

But they realized she neither would nor could. Probably 
another two months would drift by before she came again. The 
only time she stayed longer was when the D.O. had been to 
Laakom and told the wives they could leave, when her mother 
was ill, and she came for a month to nurse her. 

"I cannot say who is happy to remain with the Fon and loves 
him, for I do not know her," said Ngom. "I have seen too many 
wives trying to have children with someone else. If they were 
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happy they would not be going out to look for a man." That 
was logical deduction* 

"Even though some wives are still with the Fon, and childless, 
they are trying, hut they have not yet had the luck/' 

Asked whether wives had children by the chindas, she claimed 
that one does not know such things, meaning one does not speak 
about them. 

When the young wives huddled together they would rock 
with laughter; there was always something to chortle over. Once 
the Fon had not seemed so aged. Now if two wives were alone 
with too many it was better not to talk that way Ngom would 
confide, "I want to look for the best young man, not for an old 
man again." 

"I am looking for the same/* the friend would admit, and they 
would laugh and laugh, and no one knew how good the joke was 
but they. 

They had talked and dreamed about it so much that when it 
really happened it did not seem at all strange but only that 
which was destined to come. 

Protected by an inner and invulnerable strength, Ngom was 
more forthright and direct than any other woman I had talked 
with: "bolder," characterized Zacheus. Yes, bolder, but in its 
finest connotation. Yet she was young in years, for she had been 
"smaller" than Sama when they grew as children, which would 
mean that she was considerably less than thirty-three, his age. 
For approximately fifteen to seventeen years her entire girl- 
hoodshe had been chained to a man approaching senility. 

Though she was bitter and brittle, she was resigned to hard- 
ness in others and determined to get some happiness for herself. 
I had seen women with an evanescent quality similar to hers. 
They were of a different world, but they shared one thing in 
common a husband who now filled them with loathing to whom 
they submitted themselves while they plotted to escape into the 
arms of a man who gave them snatches of ecstasy. Their faces 
wore a habitual, stony mask, but when they spoke of love a 
fierce hunger, almost savage, temporarily transformed them. 
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was the first wife the Fon chose after becoming the 
head of his land and tribe, and among the last to leave him. 

When she first came to see me at Belo she was nervous, 
fiddled with her clothes, talked in whispers, and stopped abruptly 
at hearing any footstep. Later she relaxed, became natural, and 
her story unfolded piecemeal. It became necessary to unravel 
it backward, starting at the present, as she did, and delving to- 
ward the beginning. 

"We left because we had conceived, and not with the Fon," 
she stated simply. 'We ran away to our parents, and when the 
child was toddling we did not want to go back where we could 
not have other children," she explained, speaking on behalf of 
all wives, for her child had not yet come. 

When the Resident arrived in December it was now the 
middle of May Aluma had already been pregnant, and the Fon 
was pressing her to tell him who was responsible. As he kept 
at her, growing more insistent each day, she fled to her brother. 

The Fon did not abuse her, he was merely curious, relent- 
lessly so. In olden days if a royal wife were caught with a man 
he and she would have been instantly killed, but now Aluma 
boasted that when she could find an opportunity to entice a lover 
she did, and knew that when she became pregnant the Fon 
would not condemn her to death. In some cases he had just 
let the lovers be, but those cases were exceptional. 

It was a challenge to the Fon to ferret out a name so closely 
guarded by his wife, it had the element of a dangerous game. 

"If a man has befriended and benefited me, why should I 
betray him to the Fon?" Aluma asked with some heat. 'Today 
the Fon may no longer kill him, but there are other ways of mak- 
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ing trouble for a man who has taken advantage of your infirmity, 
used your women." 

Legally the Fon was entitled to hale the man into the Bamenda 
Court and charge him with adultery, and the man would prob- 
ably be sent to prison. The penalty was three months or three 
pounds fine for the man, and two months or two pounds for 
the woman. It was one of the few instances where the law 
favored the woman by a small edge. 

"If the Fon complained about us," Aluma threatened, "I 
would go to court and say, Tes, I am guilty. He threw me down 
like a goat, and that is why I will no longer go to him, and 
have gone elsewhere/ 

"Here in Kom you cannot find a single woman who will stay 
three, four years without a man. Perhaps she will if her hus- 
band has died and she is waiting for another one. But that hap- 
pens seldom. The Fon left us to roam like the goats in the 
fields." 

Once her pregnancy showed, Aluma refueled the hatred of 
the older wives and longed to be further spared their malice. 

"You wander and rove, you loose woman. You do evil and 
shameful things/' they jeered in passing. 

Embarrassed, shamefaced, Zacheus and Aluma claimed their 
words were often untranslatable. 

If a man has a great, elephantine stomach he has an unsightly 
illness; if a woman becomes pregnant by a man not her hus- 
band they taunt, "You have the same big stomach, you have 
the same ugly illness, as the man like an elephant. You have no 
child within." 

"As soon as wives begin to talk that way it is time to leave," 
Aluma said, her voice full of fear. "If you stay you will meet 
with disaster; they will poison you, or throw a spell upon you, 
or leave you with a curse dogging you. It is not that these wives 
are always good and virtuous, or want all others to be that way 
too. It is only that they are jealous." 

As she talked she was nervous, rubbing her legs and arms con- 
stantly, but her flow of talk was unimpeded. This was something 
she had definite views on. 

"It is the witches we fear. If a witch came, then the child 
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would die. Women who are your enemies conspire against you, 
send witches to torment you and kill the child." 

"Has a child ever been killed by a witch?" I gently asked. 

"No/' she answered truthfully, "but that is only because as 
soon as you have your warning you take heed and tarry no longer, 
speed away as fast as you can." 

Witches came at night. No one would be talking, there would 
not be a sound. No one would have entered or knocked upon 
the door. The hut would grow very hot, suffocatingly so, and the 
child would be restless, cry for no reason, refusing to take the 
breast or to lie still upon the bed. The child might grow weak, 
sicken, nearly die, all for no apparent reason. No one could 
explain it, no one ever knew why the hut became so in- 
tolerably hot, or why the child behaved in so peculiar a fashion. 
It was the witches. 

Aluma and Funkun had grown up together in the same vil- 
lage, but Funkun was the older, for when she was big and had 
well-developed breasts Aluma had none. 

One dreadful thing had happened in her otherwise happy 
childhood. It was the death of her sister. A group of women 
had been working on the farm when a storm obliterated the 
sky, thunder roared overhead, and rain came pouring down in 
gray, walled sheets. Suddenly the "thunder whizzed" down into 
the ground, struck the sister, and threw her off her feet. Before 
her friends could reach her she had already died. 

There had been no flames, only the big red gash upon her 
head, where she had fallen. They carried her from the field to 
the burial ground, but there was no singing or dancing for her, 
only weeping and wailing, for her death had shocked everyone. 

As a little girl Aluma played the game of being grown up 
and married. "When I have a husband," she would say, "you 
will come and visit me. And I will have such nice cloth, and 
pretty beads that my husband gave me, and I will show them 
to you." 

"Sometimes you will come and see me," the other girl would 
insist, "and you will see that I have lovely cloth, too, and beads 
as nice as yours." 

Aluma had an uneventful but rich childhood, in close warm 
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association with her parents, the days broken only by tasks to be 
done and learned, and the joys of eating. 

As her breasts showed signs of becoming larger her mother 
broke her silences more often, to give her warnings of the new 
life opening before her. 

"My child/* was a stock admonition, rt if a man asks you to 
go somewhere with him, refuse, say you cannot. Never go any- 
where with any man until he is your husband. If you go out 
and stay with him, everyone will say you are a bad girl." 

Aluma and the boy she favored had never progressed to so 
daring a stage. Toying with the pleasant idea of having him for 
a husband, the thought cropped up more frequendy, but she 
never mentioned it to anyone. The knowing ones of the com- 
pound, however, were already freely referring to the romance 
as an accomplished fact. 

Regardless of this strange upsurge of feeling that Aluma had 
for him and as it turned out he had for her she never dallied 
alone with him. They stood together for all to see, wrapped in 
their haze of love, impervious to everything around them. When- 
ever she spied him, Aluma was overcome with shyness, her 
heart would beat furiously, and she did not know what to do 
about this curious sensation that came over her, almost painful, 
and yet with a wonderful sweetness to it. 

This tightness, almost a choking, relaxed a little when, the 
boy went to her parents and asked if he might marry her and 
they agreed. Aluma was so happy then that instead of the clog- 
ging of her throat and the thumping of her heart she felt sud- 
denly as if she would break apart, as if she were floating, and 
would soon, inevitably, burst. Her head felt light and giddy, and 
she could hardly see where she was going; and if someone spoke 
to her she did not hear. Everything was keyed to the glorious 
knowledge that this boy was going to be her husband. 

Just once they had a few minutes alone together after the 
boy had received her family's consent, and even then they did 
not speak. He came to ask for the kola nuts, the symbol of be- 
trothal, and she gave him a nut and a ring, formal pledge and 
acknowledgment of their love. As yet he had not paid anything 
on her, that was yet to come. And the ring was one in symbol 
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only, actually it was a bracelet. A few days later It was a cold 
piece of metal returned to her parents. 

Betrothed people do not kiss among the Koms, only Christians 
affected by European ways kiss, but Koms have their ways of 
showing and rousing affections, and of these Aluma was just 
beginning to learn from her future husband. 

Their hands joined together and clung, and then slowly his 
thumbs revolved around her palm and moved caressingly, and 
Aluma thought it was the loveliest sensation she had ever ex- 
perienced. As she described this subtle difference between 
European kissing and the sexual play of hands, she demon- 
strated how thrilling it had appeared to her and her face became 
momentarily illumined with the bright softness of a woman re- 
cently kissed. 

Partly from natural coquetry, partly with fear of the onrush 
of the new and unfamiliar emotions, Aluma ran away whenever 
she saw the boy approaching. She did not know that time was 
running out on them, that though their hands had joined in 
promise they would never know fulfillment. 

In later years, when it seemed hopeless ever to have association 
with anyone but the old Fon, she found herself thinking back 
to this boy with excitement, and yet almost nausea, a funny 
mixed feeling. The Fon never played with a girl's hands, he 
only shook European hands formally. 

The Fon was much too busy and occupied to play that way 
with girls. Occasionally he laughed and joked, and then a wife 
laughed, or pretended to. If the Fon wanted to sleep with a 
woman he sent for her. As soon as he was through he made a 
rough gesture of dismissal, and that was the end of that; the 
woman quickly went away. 

It was easy to realize why the little wood sprite had caught 
the aging Fon's attention, for even when I saw her, twenty years 
later, some of that elfin quality remained in her smile and face. 
Despite her being heavy and slow of movement, her eyes had 
a way of dancing when she talked, brightening her whole ap- 
pearance. 

The Fon's chindas came in the night and smeared red cam- 
wood upon the hut door like a bloody gash. It was the sign of a 
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call to marriage. Next morning when her father saw it Aluma s 
fate was sealed. 

Aluma s mother seemed ill that morning, but called her and 
suggested, "Let's go see the Fon." She did not tell her why they 
were going, and Aluma did not yet know the meaning of the 
camwood sign. Their quarter had never before been so honored. 

As they walked those weary twelve miles up the mountain 
the mother was crying, and Aluma began to be afraid, but could 
not pin her fears to anything. After a while, when her mother's 
crying became worse, Aluma, childishly, began to cry too. Re- 
luctantly the mother started to talk, as if each word came with 
a pain, 

"Aluma, if you are made a man's wife, you must stay. You 
must be thankful that you have been so honored, and be peaceful 
with him. If they make a girl a Fon's wife she must be 
proud . . ." 

Listening carefully, it began to dawn on Aluma that her 
mother was having difficulty telling her about some sort of mar- 
riage for her, but so far she had not directly said that they were 
going to marry her to the Fon. Considerately, she decided not 
to force the issue, because her mother was still weeping bitterly. 
She preferred not to think about the Fon, for one of her aunts 
was married to him and she had heard of the deviltry that went 
on among his wives. Long ago she had decided that she would 
never marry a Fon, and had flatly said so in her speculations 
with her playmates about their future marriages. 

Eyes unseeing, blinded with tears, mother and daughter 
trudged on and, being accustomed to covering long distances by 
foot, quite soon were at the royal compound. They went directly 
to the women's quarters. And then without further word the 
mother handed the bewildered child over to some women who 
had apparently been expecting them, and without even a back- 
ward glance walked away. Now, years later, the woman before 
me trembled and her eyes filled again as she continued her story. 

Only when her mother's back receded from view did the full 
significance of what she had been trying to tell her penetrate 
Aluma's tardy brain, and then frantically she tried to run after 
her mother. But the older wives surrounded her and dragged 
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her, shrieking shrilly, kicking, scratching, and biting, to a nearby 
hut. 

In the dimly lit hut a fire that cast unfamiliar shadows upon 
the wall was burning. Crouched by it were a few waiting women, 
A bowl of palm oil mixed with red camwood powder was standing 
ready. Anointed with the oil, the body would become covered 
with a vermilion film, gleam like the setting sun, bright and 
fresh like the blood of life. Camwood powder is expensive; ordi- 
nary brides could afford only a bar or a stripe an accent here 
and there to enhance their allure. This bride was to be radiantly 
aflame with it. 

The wives ordered the hysterical child to take off her clothes 
brides did not wear any but the sobbing Aluma stubbornly re- 
fused. They had to tear them from her, and it was not easy, 
for she resisted every touch. Struggling and screaming wildly, 
she fought them all off. Nevertheless they managed to crown 
her with the string of button beads that signified she was a Fon's 
wife. Aluma snapped their thread and threw the beads into the 
fire. A spurt of flame and they were ashes. 

Three times the women overpowered her, put a fresh strand 
upon her, and each time she succeeded in throwing them away 
and melting them into dust. 

"Whatever you do, you must be the Fon's wife, for he has 
chosen you," the women repeated with undisguised malice. 

In this crisis Aluma stood alone, a girl ten or twelve years 
old. Ages, the years and months, are not recorded. I asked Aluma 
how old she was then, yet wondering how she could have 
charted her way through a repetitious maze of time. 

"I had only had my period once," she answered simply. 

Throughout this preliminary but essential part of the marriage 
ceremony Aluma had not ceased sobbing, her breath came in 
spasms. None spoke words designed to comfort her; their duty 
was to subdue her, and they were taking pleasure in it. 

Only her aunt, her own mother's sister, whispered sadly, try- 
ing to quiet the child, "Don't cry too much, cool down. Crying 
will do you no good." 

Since the jolly, hearty Fon would not enjoy a weeping, woe- 
begone bride, Aluma was given a respite in which to come to 
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her senses: she was allowed to leave the hut in her aunt's 
custody. 

Alert for an opportunity to escape, three days later when her 
aunt had been called to the Fon, Aluma took instant advantage 
of it and ran swiftly down the mountain, speeding for home and 
her mother. 

But her flight was immediately discovered and reported to the 
Fon, as it should have been, and he sent his chindas after her. 
Knowing short cuts and not keeping stealthily under cover, they 
reached her mother first and were there when Aluma came pant- 
ing home. 

"Go back with the chindas," the mother told her in a voice 
from which all feeling was deliberately erased. 

Aluma stood sobbing, unmoving, unseeing. Finally the mother 
took her by the hand and led her, now numbly quiescent, up 
the mountain for the second time. Halfway up she sighed deeply 
and stopped. 

"Do not cry, my child/' she murmured hoarsely. "I feel this 
in my heart as you do. As you go now, if when you reach the 
Fon's compound you hear I am dead, don't worry too much." 
That was her admission that this was nearly killing her. 

Aluma had a baffling expression on her face as she told this 
to me, and I interrupted her. "Do you still bear a grudge against 
your mother?" I asked. 

"Oh no! It was not her will to take me to the Fon, she had 
to do it, and she was very frightened, as I was," Aluma explained. 

"I do not want to be a Fon's wife. I want to be the wife of an 
ordinary Kom man," the child protested. 

"My daughter what do you wish me to do?" helplessly asked 
the mother, her eyes filled with tears. "Accept your fate, it is 
something we cannot help." 

Weeping copiously, her mother turned and left her, aban- 
doned to her misery for the second time. 

The dismal climb continued. One foot went first, then an- 
other; the noiseless bare feet climbed steadily upward, the small 
trembling body moving inexorably toward its accepted doom. 

Aluma had seen the Fon just once, from a distance, while 
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playing at her own home. And now, as darkness fell, with no 
further preparation except that of being anointed by the wives, 
she was being led by one of them to the Fon's hut. 

Five young girls, recent wives, were sitting about in the outer 
room. The old wife left her to them. Staring and giggling, they 
spoke only to each other, had not a word for her, knowing full 
well that a stranger waits to be greeted. Aluma tried to ignore 
them, looked down at her feet, and hoped that her determination 
to speak her mind to the Fon would not desert her. 

The old wife reported to the Fon basking before a roaring 
fire that the new young girl was now at last ready and waiting 
for him. The Fon nodded his approval, and she bowed herself 
out backward, her duty performed. 

Very shortly a chinda brought a message to the eldest of the 
giggling wives that she was to send Aluma to the Fon in his 
sleeping quarters. Aluma was embarrassed as she reached this 
point in her story. She shifted her position on the wooden box 
and was obviously uncomfortable. It seemed time for refresh- 
ment, so I gave her two fingers of brandy, and her face lit up. 

"You are my mother, you are so kind to me/' she exclaimed 
in exaggerated but sincere gratitude. We had a ten-minute break, 
stretched our legs, and came back to a tale that tore at her emo- 
tions even in retrospect these many years later. 

The Fon came into the room where Aluma was standing wait- 
ing for him, her eyes cast down. She was tongue-tied, he in a 
jovial mood. 

'Why did you run away from me?" he questioned immedi- 
ately in a teasing, bantering tone. 

It was his raillery in contrast to her misery that fortified her. 
"You think that I will stop running away from you. I will not. 
I will run away whenever I have the chance," she replied. It 
may have appeared to be bravado, but it was true courage. 

Enchanted with this spunky kid, believing it a form of 
coquetry, the Fon sparred delightedly. 

'Where will you run now, and where will you go? M he de- 
manded. 

"I will find a place/' she replied, grateful that her voice was 
still at her command. 
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An impudent little thing, he thought, cracking jokes with 
him, and he was enjoying it. 

"Do you not want to be here?" he asked, somewhat puzzled. 

"No matter how long I stay, I will run away. I do not want 
to be your wife/' 

The Fon laughed appreciatively, but he still could not realize 
that any girl would not want to be his wife. This was a new 
and captivating approach, and the girl was the more attractive 
for it. But when she refused to do as he told her he shouted, "Get 
on that bed!" 

Aluma did not move, she had lost the power to propel her 
feet. Roughly the Fon threw her upon the nuptial bed and 
showed her who was master. 

The Fon was a powerful man and she was a small child, and 
as her body experienced passion, the lust of an elderly man, 
she resolved with lips firmly set that no matter what the night 
might yet bring her she would not cry out. With luck her fleet 
feet would one day carry her away again. 

Next night, because she was a new wife, the Fon sent for her 
again. For the following half year, with no opportunity to es- 
cape, Aluma was called constantly, and gradually she grew 
accustomed to the Fon, and strangely looked forward to being 
with him. 

Just as she began to be attuned to these hours of excitement 
Tie began calling her only every three or four nights, for now 
there was a new crop of girls. Aluma found herself longing to be 
in his arms, to have his hands rove over her, to feel his hard body 
crushing her, making demands of her. 

"Oh, let me be free, let me get away from here, so I can 
get to a man who will see me every night," she said to herself 
in the wakeful hours. 

By our count Aluma was probably not yet thirteen. 

In talking with me Aluma tried to explain her feeling for the 
Fon. 

Asked if she hated him, she said she did not know, but burst 
out laughing, as if at herself, and tried to clarify her own emotions. 

"I could not help having die feeling, he is the Fon." 

The Fon was not only exalted but divine; this child living with 
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him could not distinguish between her awe for his status and the 
teasing current of desire that he had kindled. 

Basically, her hatred of the Fon never waned, hut it was months 
before she was able to run away again. Meanwhile she had con- 
centrated the older women 's wrath upon her, and more than 
once she felt the lash of the shrub whose every touch swells the 
flesh and breaks the skin in bleeding agony. She had learned, 
too, that even her own kin, her aunt, and the few friends she 
had made, when they heard her piercing shrieks of pain, would 
not stir to help her. Later their tears would run with hers as they 
washed her bruised body but they dared not turn the relentless 
fury upon themselves. The bush teaches you never to challenge 
the pack. 

For a while her whole environment managed to subdue Aluma. 
Principally she was frightened, because the Fon s favorite wife 
(now fortunately dead, and none mourning her) had taken a 
violent antipathy to her and was perpetually flogging her. Nor 
was there ever any way of pleasing her. 

"Oh, they could be so sweet, but beneath their nice manners 
there was cruel spite. An older wife would bring in a basket of 
corn and give it to a younger wife and say, 1 want this immedi- 
ately. Grind it as fast as you can/ 

"Hardly had the girl finished with that task, her arms and 
back aching, longing for a rest, than another senior wife would 
bring her basket and say, 'Now I want this meal ground, and 
right away. Get a move on you/ 

"They would keep this up, driving the girl with work until 
she was ready to scream, she was so tired. Those old wives could 
be very cruel, as anyone who has lived with them will tell you/' 

I thought of Fien and the other old wives saying they never 
punished a wife except with work. I began to visualize how re- 
lentless their seemingly dignified punishment could be. Cease- 
less grinding of corn, a body bent, pasted to the grindstone. 

"Older wives treated younger ones this way, and when the 
younger ones grew old they behaved the same way," Aluma 
philosophized, 

It was the young wives who lived close by him that the Fon 
saw most often. He relied on them. They handed him his shirt, 
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they stretched it above his head and held it for him, they put it 
on. They dressed him. And they were always there to give him 
an arm to lean on, any steps he took were supported. 

If any of these wives caused the Fon annoyance he would 
threaten to send them out to live with the older wives. Close 
proximity to him was the more desirable as well as honored place: 
here the food was best. 

Once in a great while, when the Fon had been drinking and 
was in a crotchety mood, a wife could easily rouse his anger. 
Then he would shout menacingly for all to hear, "If I flog you, 
you will take me before the D.O. The D.CX will see only your 
side. Get out! Stay out! Keep out of this house!" 

This was a later development. Fear of the European author- 
ities did act as a deterrent against brutality, could be developed 
into an even more powerful weapon in behalf of the wives. 

Five of the young wives lived together, in constant attendance 
upon the Fon. Visitors of the day before had left the courtyard 
littered with odd bits of trash. The Fon called one of the girls 
and ordered her to sweep it up. No sooner was his back turned 
than a terrible din emanated from the girls' hut. 

"You sweep. . . . No, I will not, it is your turn. . . . Why 
doesn't she sweep? . . . It is not my duty to sweep/' all of them 
screeched at each other. 

Reluctantly, still shouting, the wives shuffled into the court- 
yard. Shoving and pushing, they knocked each other down, swept 
in wide, fruitless, rudely interrupted gestures. 

Furious, the Fon stumbled out on the arm of a chinda and 
ordered the wives back into their hut. 

"Get inside and stay there/' he thundered. "I will choose 
another five girls to take your place/' he threatened. 

But the Fon never did, to the sorrow of the wives, for they had 
cooked this scene up between them. 

No longer did they want to remain there, they were bored by 
their isolation and sick of their common husband, about whom 
they had exhausted air comment and comparisons. They were 
not interested in their exclusive but remote quarters, they wanted 
to be under less careful and intimate scrutiny, where there was 
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more liveliness and general gossip, more going on, where there 
might be a chance to flirt, to get away. 

New wives were being taken, and Aluma had her chance to 
take a turn at comforting a newcomer. 

"Look at me/' she told her. "I troubled myself, I agonized, I 
ran away, I wept and stormed, and yet they managed to keep 
me here. Do not waste your life away in worry and weeping. 

"Some wives kept running away, and the Fon gave them to 
someone else, and sometimes that was many times worse/* Aluma 
added. 

When I asked for an example she grew serious and sad. Sud- 
denly she burst into smiles, and I knew that what she would 
tell me was a pleasing memory. 

"A very young girl was brought to the compound, fighting 
and struggling, as I had done/' began Aluma. "She was put in 
charge of the Fon's favorite wife, the mean one. Being still a 
child, she was treated as one, until her breasts were full-blown. 

"The elder wives and the Fon decided it was time to promote 
her to the position of wife. The wives sent for her, undressed 
her, and tried to put a string of beads around her waist, but she 
fought them off as I had done. 

"'If these beads go around my waist as a Fon's wife/ she 
swore, 'I shall run away where no one in Bikom can find me/ 

"Since she repeated this threat every time the wives approached 
her, they reported their failure to the Fon. 

" 'I don't want this girl to run away/ he told them. 'She may 
die alone somewhere/ 

"So he gave her to his eldest son, an old man too. But this 
was far better for her, for she had been spared living in the Fon's 
compound/' 

Even as a younger man, in those early days when Aluma first 
knew him, the Fon drank a great deal, but then it was palm 
wine. Now he drank only "European liquor." Favored wives were 
given European liquor, and that was where Aluma cultivated a 
taste for it. w Ah . . , how it warms the stomach," she said with 
shining eyes. 

Aluma liked brandy, dry gin, and "the whiskey"; of the three 
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she "loved the whiskey/* translated the interpreter. That was a 
drink! 

For approximately four years Aluma was the Fon's inseparable 
companion, the favorite. Wives vented their fury and disappoint- 
ment on her who would gladly have forgone the intimate 
association and surveillance that went with it. 

"The Fon calls only you, never us/* wives complained. "Calls 
you far too much. We never get our turn. And he gives you 
finer things than us. He gives you the hest cloth, picks out the 
prettiest and finest pieces for you. 

"But you wait. The day will dawn when another young wife 
will come whom the Fon will take a fancy to and love more than 
you. We wonder how you will like that." 

Aluma hated this isolation, this aura of hostility. Long since 
she had decided that a sensible woman cultivated friends among 
the wives, and she tried to win some to her side. If the Fon gave 
her gifts of salt or meat, she brought them out and shared them, 
and for a while at least there would be a lessening of bitterness 
and an increase in warmth. 

At the end of four years a whole new set of girls were brought 
in and she moved to her own snug house and spent her days 
farming. 

At first the Fon, not yet so old, called her and her group 
occasionally, but when he became truly aged they stopped going 
to him: but if the Fon heard that they were seen with other 
men he was full of dangerous wrath, though as yet the wives 
were guiltless. 

Bi was one of the latecomers, but Aluma did not grudge her 
her standing, had always liked her, they were friends. Recently, 
she said, Bi had been working up to a point of defiance, because 
she, too, yearned to have a child by someone and was trying her 
level best to conceive. This I could hardly believe. 

"But she seems so genuinely fond of the Fon, and she is un- 
doubtedly his favorite," I protested. 

"Yes, she is the only one by his side," Aluma equivocated. 
"She is a foreigner, not of the Bikom people, does not belong 
here, and the Fon is kind to her as to a stranger. She will not 
be able to slip away to her family any time she likes, when 
she has made up her mind to follow in the path of the rest of 
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us. If Bi conceives she will have to run away, and she does not 
know where to. But that is a chance she is prepared to take," she 
insisted. I still could not credit it. 

"Come and light the fire in my pipe/' the Fon would say to 
Aluma, on top of the mountain. As he sucked upon it, Aluma sat 
behind him, waiting alertly for his every command. The sun 
would shine warmly and a seeming peace descend upon them, a 
tableau in all particulars like the one in which daily, now, Bi 
took the woman's role. A spirit of beneficence would infuse the 
Fon, he would feel kindly toward everyone, particularly the 
young wife in attendance. 

"Has Tunga a good heart toward you?" he might ask, and 
Aluma, fond of her, would promptly reply, "Very." 

But if he picked another wife, presumably at random but one 
he had heard gossip painting as vindictive and nasty to the other 
wives, saying, "And what about Aghee?" Aluma would firmly 
answer, "No, I do not like her," hoping fervently that it might 
bring trouble to Aghee. 

"Why? What is the reason?" the Fon persisted. 

"Because she has been mean to me." 

The Fon had undoubtedly heard in a roundabout way Aghee's 
complaints about Aluma and was leading up to it. When he sent 
Aluma with oil or salt, it was said, she always gave Aghee the 
smallest portion, far less than anyone else had. That was true, 
this was Aluma's only way of repaying a senior wife for the con- 
tempt, scorn, and possible brutality with which she had been 
treated in months past. Revenge is sweet and can be a potent 
weapon, 

"You do not have a good mind for her?" the Fon blandly 
pressed. 

Forthright, Aluma did not hesitate to reply, 'Wherever I meet 
her she ridicules me, makes me want to hide." 

The Fon knew exactly what she meant, it was an old wives' 
well-worn technique. 

As Aluma walked by Aghee would call loudly, "Look at that 
stupid girl, she does not even know how to walk." Whereupon 
she would stick her feet out in exaggerated pigeon-toe span and 
waddle clumsily. A great roar of laughter would burst from the 
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onlooking wives. Some of them would also start waddling, until 
it looked like an ugly ducklings' parade. 

Wives banded together in any kind of pettiness that might 
enhance the drama of their lives and break the deadly monotony 
of their frustration. Most of them had bodies craving for passion 
but were deprived of it. Some of the bolder wives openly com- 
plained, 'We go in just like that/' and she clapped her hands 
sharply, "and we go out just like that," and she slapped her hands 
together briskly again. 

"The Fon greets us like a cock does a hen, not like other Kom 
men treat their wives. Each one of them goes in at her turn and 
has a whole night to herself." This was not exacdy accurate for 
all polygamous husbands^ either. 

"The Fon used about ten wives a night, when I first knew 
him," reported Aluma quite casually. The Fon was then well 
over sixty. 

"Now he has no power, cannot do anything, but he still calls 
his wives, for a man never thinks he is too old in that way!" 

Once Aluma was near death, she was convinced. Her pain was 
excruciating, and she vomited incessantly until she did not know 
which was worse, the pain or the retching. Put to bed and given 
native medicines, she did not improve. Whenever native doctors 
made medicine they brought a share to the Fon and he had a 
plentiful store on hand. 

Then Sama heard of her illness and told her only European 
medicines would save her, not to argue with anyone about it, but 
to pay heed to his advice and take what he prescribed. Having 
nothing to lose, for she was about to die anyway, she believed, 
she swallowed something that had very little taste but a strong 
smell castor oil and the worms began pouring out of her. After 
that she recovered and never had a serious illness again. 

Neither Sama nor anyone else could protect a wife from the 
malevolence of a witch, and Aluma had suffered from the curse 
of one, but fortunately she had been saved from her in time too. 

There was one wife, Fenguela, who was the meanest in the 
compound, but she had long since left. While she was still 
among them she spread disaster wherever she went. 

"Are you going down the hill today?" she would inquire. 
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"Something will certainly happen to you on your way/' she would 
predict. 

Or she would point at someone, waggle her finger knowingly, 
and prophesy, "Something is going to happen to you if you go 
along that path," and the way she said it, in a tone of definite 
foreboding and knowledge, made your chest contract and your 
body feel cold all over. 

Everybody was afraid of her, but Aluma had good reason to be. 
She had a scar on her thigh which she showed me. "That was 
where she cut me/' 

Aluma and Fenguela were quarreling. Fenguela became angry 
and snarled, "You wait. One day you will kick like that," and 
she showed the movement, "and then you will stumble and fall, 
and you will no longer be able to walk. People will have to come 
and carry you." 

Fenguela's mean ways were known in the compound, but 
Aluma paid little attention. No senior wife was going to frighten 
her into an illness. Not long after, Aluma was walking in the 
bush collecting firewood. On her way home, for no reason what- 
soever, she suddenly stumbled, just exactly as Fenguela had 
predicted. Her right leg bent under her, and she collapsed upon 
the ground, unable to move because of the ghastly pain. 

There she lay until someone saw her and realized she could 
not move. Chindas were summoned with a sedan chair to fetch 
her back to the compound. It was a month before she was able 
to walk. 

Everyone agreed something had to be done to get rid of these 
dark forces in their midst. A meeting was called at the head 
wife's house. It grew spontaneously. A wife went around from 
hut to hut, saying, "Let us meet tonight. We want to talk about 
the evil one." 

Some told others, and that is how they managed a full assem- 
bly. Fenguela was sent for and confronted by them all. 

"You are the evil one," began the spokesman, fairly calmly. 
"Jealousy in this compound is increasing, getting much worse. 
. . . Aluma is a strong girl whose services the Fon needs, and 
yet you have lamed her." 

Fenguela looked uncomfortable, even shuddered once, but 
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the spokesman had not finished, in fact she had only begun, and 
there were many substantiated charges. 

"If this girl suffers more we will all know that it is you who 
are trying to kill her!" It was sweet for Aluma to have this united, 
unwonted sympathy. 

"Let me speak," cried Fenguela in real agitation. "You are all 
banding against me. You want to drive me out of this compound/* 

"No, no," denied the spokesman, "it is you who are using 
your evil powers to bring wretchedness to all of us. It is you who 
are against all of us, not we against you." 

"No, no," she protested vehemently. "You are trying to force 
me to go. If you are leagued against me I had better leave/' 
Perhaps she hoped someone would defend her, urge her to stay, 
but not one voice was raised on her behalf. 

Each wife rose to her feet and had her say. Some of the women 
grew hysterical. 

"Look at me," cried one, "I have these large swollen feet. 
When I came to this compound my feet never made themselves 
known to me, they were like other people's. You told me, Tour 
feet will yet bring you pain/ and that is just what has happened. 
Now why don't you take the devil out of my feet?" she screamed 
wildly, and someone had to try to shush her. 

A pretty young woman spoke next, and with less emotion. 
"Do you remember the day you threatened to drown me, and said 
when I went for my drinking water and stepped into the stream 
I would fall and be carried away by it? That you hated me be- 
cause the Fon gave me a big loincloth, and you only a fathom 
of cloth? I have never had a quiet moment fetching water since." 

"Aha, aha," mumbled the old women gravely, and others 
shook their heads. 

Fien, later to be the head wife, the one I knew, charged, 
"When I came here I was healthy. Now I am always sick, and 
this, I know, is caused by you." 

Fenguela had ceased to argue or protest, she only repeated 
for them all to hear, "Tomorrow I will not be here, tomorrow I 
will not be here." And the next day she was gone. None saw her 
leave, but she is still living in the neighborhood and practicing 
witchcraft. 

When the Fon heard of her departure he sent for one of the 
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older wives and exclaimed gratefully, "You have done me a serv- 
ice in driving Fenguela away. For a long time I have been worried 
about her but I did not know what to do. Whenever I saw one 
of the wives sick I knew that Fenguela had been up to her 
tricks, but I kept wondering how I could stop her." 

Unfortunately Fenguela was settled near my quarter in Belo, 
and consequently Aluma, heavy with child, had to walk back 
and forth some miles to her compound, as she would neither 
eat nor sleep in mine with Fenguela hovering in the neighbor- 
hood. 

After some persuasion she accepted the catechises wife's food 
as safe, and would eat it. Catholic Church members claimed they 
had powers against the witches' equal to theirs. 

It was not that Koms used poisons, Aluma insisted, but if 
they gave you something to eat or drink with malice in their 
hearts, that might make you ill or kill you. She did not remember 
whether Fenguela wore a charm against evil spirits given to all 
his wives by the Fon. She herself no longer wore the one the 
Fon had given her; she had cut it off from around her throat 
and thrown it away when she left the compound. Now she wore 
one that the man who had succeeded her father had given her 
in its stead. 



CHAPTER 



though the Fon showed Aluma special favor, and at first 
kept her by his side, her initial hatred of him never disappeared. 
Coupled with her growing fears, it was a compelling motive but 
it was months before she was able to run away again. This time 
she knew better than to seek shelter with her mother* 

Nevertheless the Fon kept sending messages to the mother, 
ordering her to produce Aluma and forthwith bring her back. 
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"I have not seen her," the despairing and worried mother 
would reply, hut the Fon would not believe her. 

Aluma had spent her first night at Njinikom, twelve miles 
down the mountain, then she disappeared into the bush. Where 
she went that time she would not say. 

At the Fon's orders they commenced searching for her sys- 
tematically, scouring the hills, querying everyone. No one knew 
where she was, or would tell. Aluma wandered unseeing, vague 
thoughts filtering through her tired mind. 

"From the beginning I had hated it there, and now I hated it 
more than ever/' Her voice was indignant, the words poured 
out. 

"I had never wanted to be the Fon's wife" punctuated every 
few phrases, like a set chorus. "I did not want to be there. My 
aunt had been Ngam's wife, and another aunt Yuh's wife. None 
of the wives had children. I heard whispers of the evil lurking 
in the Fon's compound. 

"I wanted children, I wanted a commoner for a husband. I 
had picked him out: he loved me, I loved him/' 

A rebellious heart needs no prompting. Young as she was, 
Aluma knew in that long ago what she wanted, what had been 
denied her. The man she loved, she thought bitterly and dazedly, 
had love for her, wanted her, but he could not protest, could not 
say, "Oh, let her be my wife/' He was powerless against native 
law and custom. 

While she was in her father's compound it had been per- 
missible for him to court her, and how sweet it had been. Now 
he and she could never taste of that sweetness again. 

Aluma called on God to help her. She meant the God who 
made her, Fuyengeni. She did not know where He lived, but He 
was the one Who looked after you, just as your earthly mother 
and father did, For if anything serious happened to you, a dis- 
aster overcome you, you inevitably called, "Oh, my mother, oh, 
my father/' 

Neither God nor her parents nor her loved one was able to 
help her, and in a very short space of time she could not reckon 
it the chindas had found her and made her go back. 

When she came before him the Fon laughed heartily to think 
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that she was still so childish as to want to escape her proud 
destiny of being his wife. 

She resolved to run away again. 

The next time she ran away she hid in the home of friends, 
but since she did not wholly trust them, at dawn she slipped 
away and disappeared into the bush. 

Two harvests passed, the long and short one, and Aluma's 
family had no word from her. Even the Fon and his chindas 
had come to believe that her parents truly did not know her 
whereabouts. And they in turn were certain that the Fon and 
his elders were sincere in protesting that they had not done away 
with her. But where then was she? Why had no one been able 
to find her? 

Eventually Aluma's brother went to the quarter head and 
announced that it was time to make a concerted search for his 
sister, that she had been gone about a year, and no one knew 
whether she was alive or had been killed by man or beast. Per- 
haps her bones lay somewhere and they would like to bring 
them back. 

While the brother was making thorough inquiry of a village 
head on the Bamessing side of a hill, more than a good day's 
walk away, as to whether a woman of his sister's description 
had been seen, Aluma heard him, for it was there that she was 
hiding. 

She had made up her mind to die. Day and night she had 
wandered. At first it was the dry season and she slept under 
trees, knowing that if an animal attacked her it would release 
her from her misery. All hunger had left her, all desire to live. 

In a clearing men and women saw her, her bones sticking out, 
her flesh loose on her body like that of an old woman, her throat 
parched. They were moved to instant pity, realizing she was a 
woman in great distress, desperately ill in mind and body. 

Here she had remained, flitting at night from one dugout to 
another, where the villagers were surreptitiously kind to her, for 
they could not afford to harbor her openly. 

Aluma's brother persuaded her to go back to the Fon, and 
himself took her to the royal compound. Too much suffering 
had marked her, she knew she could not struggle any more. 

When the Fon saw her his huge frame shook with laughter. 
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Teasingly he joked, and the others with him enjoyed the humor 
of it, "You run away from me to die in the bush!" 

She knew it to be true, it was just what she had done, and 
she had not succeeded. From now on it would be hopeless to 
oppose him, no one would ever help her to escape or shelter 
her. It was slow death either way, but with the Fon the stomach 
was filled. 

Not until the Resident came some twenty years later and said 
the white men had decreed the wives of the Fon need not stay 
if they did not want to and all the wives were told it, heard it 
with their own ears, and each one would later be able to sub- 
stantiate it, if need be was Aluma able to go. She went winging 
to her family, and they, having heard the good news, welcomed 
her and gave her shelter. 

Twenty years are not wiped out with a gesture, and even with 
verbal sanction, running away is not easy. There is still the mi- 
asma of fear to reckon with. The white man's permission is a 
straw to cling to, nothing very substantial. 

"But now that everybody's eyes are opened, a brave man can 
say, 'My daughter is back in my compound, and she is no longer 
your wife because you never paid dowry on her/ 

'The Fon will not say anything because the brave man will 
argue, The camwood you had rubbed on my door was not money. 
That may have been enough when we were still dark, but now 
the Europeans have opened everyone's eyes to see/ 

"My mother prayed and thanked the D.O. for making me 
pregnant/' Aluma stated, meaning, of course, for giving her a 
chance to run away with the help and support of her family, 
'Without him, I would have remained without a child, and they 
without an heir/' 

Even here in the mountains every event was colored by in- 
terpretation, and the D.O/s and Resident's visits to the Fon were 
reported to me in a variety of ways. But this had more signifi- 
cance than merely a different version of a given story, men and 
women acted according to their own views of it. 

This was Aluma's story. Shortly after the D.O. left the Fon 
on that now truly historic occasion, the Fon had sent for all his 
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wives, and all but those at home with their families because of 
illness promptly came. 

Wives were interrupted in dramatic talk. Everyone was in a 
huddle with her most trusted friend. Aluma remembered her 
special friend saying, 'We can be happy now. The D.O. has 
given us a chance to have children. We were in danger of being 
cast upon the earth for nothing." 

What a buzz there was. All the young wives were planning 
to run away, but that was while the news was fresh, and no one 
had stopped to consider ways and means. 

The older wives suddenly changed, they were frightened, it 
looked as if they were about to lose all the younger women. It 
could have been likened to the plight of generals unexpectedly 
bereft of their army. But the young wives were not deceived by 
their hastily assumed amiability. 

This small riffle of revolution was in progress when the Fon 
sent for his wives, 

"What am I going to do?" he demanded petulantly, very de- 
jected. 

Not one wife answered. The Fon said nothing more and lost 
himself in drink. And when he was drunk enough not to notice 
the wives melted away. 

By the time the Resident came again many wives had discov- 
ered that going away was hedged with difficulties, that it was 
only talk that they could go, that every effort was being made to 
prevent a general exodus. The Resident spoke angry words to 
the Fon, accused him of holding women back, preventing their 
leaving. 

"The D.O. came and asked my wives to leave me," the Fon 
complained resentfully, "and I have told them they may go if 
they like." 

Then the Resident said, "There will come a European here. 
If he learns someone wants to go away, and the Fon does not 
let her, there will be trouble for him/' 

When the Resident left and they were alone, free from any 
European surveillance, the Fon again sent for all the women of 
the compound, and many men, too, 

"Any one of you who plans to go when this European comes 
and calls you, stand up or put up your hand," the Fon demanded. 
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No one stood up. No one raised her hand, though many had 
already secretly resolved that they would he the next to go. 
Everyone knew that this was her chance. If they left now, and 
conceived, the Fon would not dare do anything to them. Later 
the Europeans might change their minds. 

But the Fon was not satisfied; he could tell this was an uneasy 
quiet, that his women were not in accord with him, were lacking 
in loyalty. 

"I know you now. The D.O. has come and told you to go. 
And you will all go," he charged in a voice of unrestrained fury. 

Still no one said anything, they were too frightened, but it 
was plain the Fon was feeling this very keenly. 

It would be hard to say exactly when the first wife left, but 
this much the compound knew -that once one left there was 
someone else always following her lead. 

Some wives decided to conceive first that is, find an acquies- 
cent lover and then leave. Aluma was among these. Three times 
she had run away in the past and she knew it was hopeless 
without a strong plan and an eager lover to encourage and aid her. 

"Some of the wives felt sorry for the Fon/' Aluma admitted, 
trying to be fair, "but they were in his compound like wooden 
twigs that no longer bear, and they could not stay that way, dry- 
ing and rotting away." 

When you went to visit your parents, a privilege every wife 
had, you looked about for a man, and once you found him, with 
luck you conceived. Aluma laughed gleefully, in reminiscent 
pleasure. 

There was no night watchman at the Fon's compound. Aluma 
chose to run away at night; some managed in the daytime, pre- 
tending they were going to their farms and then never returning. 

Two days before she left Aluma packed some of her treasures 
and surreptitiously sent them on ahead of her, two European 
pots with covers the Fon had given her, which made food so 
much tastier and easier to cook, a handy woven basket, some 
small odds and ends she could no longer recall. 

Stealthily Aluma crept out and made certain that all was quiet 
and everybody abed. She took her lantern and her small bundle 
of clothes, and moved softly, keeping to the walls, not daring to 
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step firmly and quickly for fear there might be twigs or stones 
that would crackle underfoot. 

At the open grass courtyard, beyond the compound stone wall, 
she still clung to the wall of the drinking house, kept in the 
shadow of the shrubbery and trees, gently slipped past them up 
the rock stairway, and carefully, step by step, proceeded up the 
hill. Not till she was on the open road did she light her lantern. 

Here her brother's son was waiting for her, and only then did 
her heart stop pounding, Aluma could always depend on her 
brother. It was he who had carried her on his back as a child, 
and the love between them was very strong. His son was at her 
disposal at any time, and Aluma was hoping she would have a 
son so that she might reward him with an heir. 

Twelve miles down the mountain and about ten beyond they 
trudged, swiftly and silently, and it was still protectively dark 
when Aluma was welcomed into her sister-in-law's hut. 

"As yet my brother has but one wife, he is just starting out/' 
Aluma explained, "but when he grows older he will buy 
another/' 

The sister-in-law was extremely kind too. She did not let her 
work in the fields, she provided food for her, and it was to her 
Aluma would go with her baby, sure of a temporary haven. At 
present Aluma was staying in her own hut. 

The Fon had not even inquired where Aluma had gone, had 
not sent word to her brother demanding her return. But he was 
waiting for her to have her child, she believed, then the summons 
would come. 

"I cannot speak for the other wives," she declared, "I have not 
been with them for some time now, and I have not always known 
what is in their minds. But if the Fon asks me to come, when the 
child is grown up, walking, I will go, but not before. 

"I will go if I have to, but if I could I would choose to stay 
where I am with my family/' 

The implication was clear: she would go if compelled, but 
nothing would persuade her to take her child, because she feared 
for its safety. Neither the Fon nor the other wives had left any 
impression on her affections, she missed none of them and could 
have lived quite happily without ever seeing any of them again. 
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'Will you join the man you love?" I inquired, knowing what 
the answer would be but wanting to hear her reaction. 

'When a baby comes by a man who is not your husband, you 
do not go to him/' Aluma laughed heartily at the very sugges- 
tion. "You wait for the child to be big enough, and then you 
again meet him secretly so as to get another child You never let 
anybody know who he is or who conceived you." 

"Aluma/' I asked, "what will these women do, if they do not go 
back, how will they live?" 

"They will be provided with land," she stated with full confi- 
dence. "They will get it from their families/' 

There was no problem of land or sustenance, it was still the 
question of how much right the Fon had to command the lives 
of the women he had commandeered. 

I had been worried about Sama's encountering Aluma on my 
premises. We had tried to hide her, but, hearing his voice, she 
had wandered out and spoken to him. I had a curious feeling as 
I watched them that possibly they knew each other far better 
than they indicated. 

"'Some people say," I said to her, "that the Fon gives his wives 
to his sons to sleep with, that is why some of the children re- 
semble them. And the Fon permits the mother and child to re- 
main in the compound/' 

"That is not so/' Aluma hotly denied. "The Fon is always 
quarreling with his sons that the wives are conceiving by them, 
that they are always hanging about, ferreting their way into the 
women's quarters/' 

Aluma would not further commit herself as to the truth of 
the accusation, but she made a point of adding, "I did not sleep 
with them." 

The day was passing, the sun was setting, and Aluma was 
about to leave me. Told with tears and laughter, her story was 
done. Fortunately I had arrived before the birth of her baby, 
and she had been able to come to see me. Had it been the fol- 
lowing week it would have been impossible for her to walk the 
several miles to my compound, and it would have been unwise for 
me to go to hers. The Fon's wrath against her lover and her 
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adultery were yet to be reckoned with. White men had vaguely 
suggested freedom, not sanctioned adultery, and both Aluma and 
her lover knew they were now liable to heavy fines and im- 
prisonment. 

Though she would never disclose her lover's identity, as one 
did not turn against the voice and accents of love, if the Fon 
insisted Aluma would return to him, for there would never be 
any permanent refuge for her against his will. At least she would 
have her baby, and for a brief while something of her own to love 
and hold through the lonely days and nights. 

Aluma's story was but one of several I heard. Each was like the 
other, with slight variations. Multiply hers by fifty-four. Add the 
wife who sent word by secret channel inquiring whether I had 
come to free the remaining wives and when I proposed to meet 
with them. 

How many stories are needed to prove that behind the fagade 
of a man's good-humored raillery in a large, polygamous house- 
holdthere may be women's sobs and heartbreak? How long 
must African women wait before their cries are heard, and who 
will help them? For surely the death of the heart inflicted is as 
grave a sin against mankind as the death of the body. 



a 



NLY one more thing remained to be done. I still had to see the 
nun who had written the original story about the Fon that had 
roused world-wide curiosity and interest. I knew she wanted to 
forget the furor she had caused, and that she would not welcome 
me, might even refuse to see me, but I carried a letter from a 
mutual friend that I hoped would soften her heart. 

If the car were ready on time I could keep to my schedule, 
detour, travel all of one day to see her, spend the late afternoon 
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and evening with her, and start back early the next morning. 
Miraculously the spare part arrived, was installed, and the car 
was almost human in its smooth rush to get away. 

We drove through that part of the Cameroons that is infested 
with filaria. In riding breeches and turned-up collar, I kept my 
eyes alert for the Chrysops fly, obsessed with the idea that it 
might bite me and leave me with elephantiasis or unsightly and 
painful swellings that might appear unexpectedly within the 
next seven years. 

An old and a new school on a treeless road comprised the 
center I was looking for. I apologized for my appearance, handed 
over my letter, and waited. Automatically the sister poured me 
a cup of tea. 

A troubled smile illuminated the delicate face when she had 
finished reading. "Please don't use my name if you can help 
it," she began. "I have suffered from an avalanche of publicity, 
all undeserved. I did not seek or want it/' 

Then the call upon her hospitality engaged her immediate 
attention and she arranged for the boys' supper and sleeping 
quarters, and took me to my room. We met at dinner, the Mother 
Superior, her violet eyes shining like a child's at the prospect 
of a party, and all the sisters. I ate with them, and during the 
meal and afterward they plied me with questions. The Mother 
Superior explained that she had written a composite story, had 
never been to Bamenda, had only heard of it, had heard many 
tales, and now wanted me to tell mine. 

The sisters' laughter rang out unrestrained as I described the 
Fon's manicure and his attempts to pry additional small gifts. All 
the sisters looked stricken when I described the less humorous 
aspects. Once in a while the Mother Superior asked a pointed 
question, her American voice sounding strange in that environ- 
ment. 

'They are much harder on each other than we ever are on 
them/* she said. "Their cruelty has to be experienced to be 
believed/' 

At the orphanage the fragile, flowerlike Mother Superior 
moved among the children, the sickly, rickety newcomers. She 
lifted up one who had been lying listless in his crib. He had lost 
his mother three weeks before and missed the close proximity of 
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her bodily warmth. Cradling him to her, his black face empha- 
sizing her paler one, she smiled down upon him. 

It was this way I left her, calling after me, "I am relying on 
you not to give me any publicity. Just tell the story as you have 
told it to me, leave me out of it. It is your story now, not mine." 






All the people and places mentioned in this book are real, not 
imaginary. I concentrated on a few of a tribe to get the story 
of the many. Specific events happened, some I personally ex- 
perienced, others were related to me. I checked and double- 
checked to avoid what might be exaggerated or untrue. Every 
story told, however, depends on interpretation, the choice of 
material coloring the facts. It can never be otherwise, and so 
undoubtedly it is in this case. 

I spent nine months in Nigeria, the adjacent and adminis- 
tering territory, getting background material, and traveled to and 
across the British Cameroons by car for three weeks, spending 
eight weeks in Bamenda Province, six of them in the area con- 
trolled by the Fon of Bikom, two weeks as his guest. 

A court messenger, a member of the Fon's tribe, assigned to 
me by the senior District Officer at Bamenda Station, acted as 
my interpreter. From eight in the morning until sundown, every 
day in the week, we talked with men, women, and children, at 
my temporary homes, at theirs, and at neutral places. Zacheus 
was tactful, skilled, markedly successful *in overcoming timidity 
and the prevalent curse of lethargy, so that a minimun of time 
was wasted. 

Material for such a story is not easily obtained, permissions 
must be secured, most detailed preparations and arrangements 
made. I am embarrassed at the sizable list of people whose kind- 
ness and co-operation made the trip possible, and unhappily 
aware that, having been a guest and enjoyed the advantages of 
most unusual hospitality, I have not confined myself to gracious 
and complimentary remarks and expressions of appreciation. I 
have taken months to consider this and finally come to the con- 
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elusion that my deepest obligation was to tell the truth as I saw 
it, and this I have sincerely tried to do. 

I have not violated any confidences as it was always clearly 
understood that I was planning to tell a story, to write a book. 
Nevertheless I am concerned about the two runaway wives who 
told me their tales. I could have tried to disguise their identity by 
changing their names but that would have been a little silly 
as the Kom grapevine knew all about my visits. I am hoping that 
if the book, or the stories revealed in it, ever reach the Koms, 
the Bamenda authorities will find ways of assuring these women 
protection from persecution. 

I want to emphasize that no one who helped me is responsible 
in the slightest way for anything I have said or for any inadvertent 
mistakes I may have made. I do not pretend to be an authority on 
the Kom tribe or to know the Kom language. I have used Kom 
words as Zacheus, a man of limited book learning, gave them to 
me, written as he spelled them, and I had no Kom-English dic- 
tionary to consult or verify them. 

Here at home I am primarily indebted to Miss Eleanor 
Herrington, formerly of the British Information Service in New 
York, who first informed the Colonial Office in London and the 
Nigerian government of my intentions and commended me to 
them; to Mrs. Ruth C. Sloan, of the Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, Department of State, who 
paved the way for me with our own officials in Africa; 
to Miss Anne Fuller, of Milton, Mass., and Washington, 
D. C., who sent me to Mrs. Sloan; to Mavis Mclntosh, 
who believed in the book and constantly bolstered and 
refueled my courage; and to the many friends and members of 
my family who helped me in so many ways, large and small. 

In Nigeria I relied most heavily on the friendly advice, hos- 
pitality, and never failing aid of Sir Hugh Mclntosh Foot, then 
Chief Secretary and Acting Governor of Nigeria, now Governor 
of Jamaica, and Lady Foot; and of the American Consul General, 
the Hon. C. Porter Kuykendall, and Mrs. Kuykendall, and all 
the members of his staff, particularly Harrison Williams, the 
Vice-Consul; Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Fitzpatrick, of Lagos, who 
made their home mine; Dr. Kenneth Mellanby, Principal, and 
his executive assistant, Miss Joyce Chamberlayne, of University 
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College at Ibadan, where I was able to stay for months in comfort 
and seclusion to write, and the many members of the faculty 
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Mrs. John Harris, the librarians; the Public Relations Office and 
its director, Mr. Harold Cooper, who arranged accommodations, 
schedules, and friendly contacts all along my route, and helped 
me in innumerable and invaluable ways; the directors and per- 
sonnel of many government departments, particularly the De- 
partment of Education and the Forestry Department; Mr. 
George Vellacotte, of the Church Missionary Society, who made 
connection for me with many schools, clergymen, and officials 
useful in introducing me to the Anglican attitudes to polygamy 
and other customs; the District Officers and their staffs, and vari- 
ous specialists I met while traveling, who always gave me time 
and brief hospitality; and to the United Africa Company and its 
many local directors for the use of its resthouses, and many other 
courtesies. 

Travel in the bush means carrying all living essentials with 
you, a heaped-up pile that began to look like a miniature 
Egyptian pyramid. Except for the relatively few negligible items 
I purchased myself, my equipment was generously lent me by 
Dr. Richard Hahn, of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Yellow 
Fever Research Institute at Yaba; Mrs. Kofu Ademoula, Mrs. 
Remi Doherty, and Mrs. Fitzpatrick of Lagos; and supplemented 
by indispensable neighborly additions in the Cameroons by 
Father Leo Onderwatter, of St. Anthony's Mission, Njinikom; 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Gabauer, of the American Baptist Mission 
at Bamenda; Mr. and Mrs. Ben Ganstrom of that mission at 
Belo; and Dr. and Mrs. Derek Bell, of Bamenda Station, 

The senior District Officer, Mr. Frederick Goodliffe, and Mrs. 
Goodliffe, of Bamenda Station, placed every facility at my dis- 
posal, arranged for my friendly reception by the Fon, my living 
quarters, and provided constant aid to me personally and to an 
ailing and dying car. Members of Mr. Goodliffe's staff all helped 
immeasurably, too, particularly Mr. Barton, who twice made 
long, difficult motor trips with me so I could keep to my schedule, 
when my car broke down. 

The Mill Hill fathers at Njinikom, where the motor road 
stops at the foot of the Laakom mountains, lavished kindness on 
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me. They housed me coming and going, lent me their resthouse 
at Belo, and their director, Father Onderwatter, gave me of his 
time, belongings, and heart* 

At Kumbo, in Banso, in another part of Bamenda, the 
Tyrolean Sisters refreshed me, and Fathers Stockman and Ken- 
nedy helped me in unforgettable ways. 

Certainly I am indebted to the Fon, who gave me his pro- 
tection as well as his hospitality, to each member of his tribe who 
contributed to the fabric of this story, and to the Kom women 
who opened their hearts to me, 

I owe far more than a word of thanks to the many men and 
women whose small acts of kindness repeatedly brightened my 
way, and to the hosts and hostesses who tried to help me under- 
stand the part of the world they live in, entertaining me and 
contributing to my pleasure as well as knowledge. 

I flew from Nigeria across Africa to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, to see Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys, a distinguished anthro- 
pologist, on the staff of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
who for years was the senior District Officer at Bamenda Station. 
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available to me, and spent many hours every day for two weeks 
talking with me. But he did not see my manuscript or know in 
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